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Since the days of Thyssen and Poensgen, 
pioneers of German heavy industry, 
the now combined undertakings of 
PHOENIX and RHEINROHR 
have served the cause of technicol progress. 
25000 men are employed at our works 
inthe RHINE and RUHR 
areas on the production of pig iron, semis, 
plates and plate products, bar steel, sections, : 
strip, wide flats, permanent way materials, 
steel pipe, steel tubular products, Sicromal 
and other specialty steels, clad products. 
By-Products :Ground-basic slag, slag products, ee 
especially blast furnace pumicestone slag 
and powdered blast furnace slag. 


PHOENIX-RHEINROHR AG 


VEREINIGTE HUTTEN- UND ROHRENWERKE DUSSELDORF -GERMANY 
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EUCLID Earthmoving Equipment is distributed and serviced by: 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 








Subsidiary Companies Branches Works — and Agencies throughout the World 
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Looks a tall order, that; yet the answer’s simple- 


‘ 


= the Towelmaster. Gone are the days of 
“ unspeakable roller towels, of paper-strewn 


floors like Hampstead Heath. At a pull, the 
Towelmaster presents a length of soft, dry, 
laundry-fresh towel. It gives as satisfactory 
and as pleasant a dry as a towel in one’s own 
house. The same pull automatically winds up a 
used portion into a separate compartment of 
the gleaming white Towelmaster cabinct. 


Yet it’s far from being the case that the 
Towelmaster is for board-room level only. 
It’s inexpensive endugh for installation 
everywhere. Look at the figures. Each roll of 
towelling — all you have to pay for — costs a 
mere §/-. Minimum usage is only one roll per 










“ Sy SN aS cabinet per week. All else is free - 
al RS SES Bi ea installation, maintenance (for two or more 
HH ig NS . : cabinets), replacement...no other 
: a charges whatsoever. 
ll Each roll gives an honest-to-goodness <dry 
> to 180 pairs of hands. If that wasn’t enough 
4 a for 5/-, think of the goodwill gained from 
i a = % staff and visitors, of the added prestige 
; =e : - conferred by these sparkling Towelmasicr 
i 7 cabinets. And consider, above all else, this 
"I f = : bargain price for a clean bill of health. 
all ses 32 We welcome your enquiries. 
| : £ ADVANCE 
a Towelmaster 
Mt ica 
Hy fal t RRS 
| ¢ 3 Advance Linen Services Ltd (Dept. T.13) 
i Stratton House, Piccadilly, London W1 

; Telephone: Mayfair 8886. 

a: 
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SY The.2ths which sped these tall Hejes is 
Aeatnested by BROOMWADE’ for Industry 


be, Hh aa 

Ss i The JOSEPH CONRAD, a full-rigged ship of 212 tons, _ There are few tasks which compressed air cannot 
—— # measuring only 100 ft. in length at the waterline, was do better, more efficiently and with greater safety. 
Sao built by Burmeister & Wain at Copenhagen in 1882. Get in touch — cs pp wt STP sg 
leet . oe : immediate, expert advice. re are “ M- 
a Un 934 sod the Danas. raining shin, se was WADE" Portable. and_Slaionary “compressor 
ae : and appropriate tools for every major ind ; 
ne barked on a world cruise, during which she was at sea r : ¥ fee need 
———} . fer 355 days and covered some 57,800 miles. 


- BROOMWADE’: 
Paci Air Compressors & Pneumatic Tools 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX No. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND 
Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telegrams: “ Broom”, High Wvycomb- 
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HEATS ON. in th 


steel industry wes costs. will be cut by 20%. This | 
latest technique of ‘furnace boosting by a continuous | 
supply of pure oxygen—suitable for Bessemer, blast 
or open hearth installati ons alike—is based on the 
. — American n system ioe which Butterley hold 


Literature and technical consultation, free 
of obligation, available upon request... 


9 
We are exhibiting on Stand No. >. 


Row P, National Hall, Bay nske 
September Ist—I5th. 


XYGEN DIVISION 


THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED 
9 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, S.W.!. 


» TELEPHONE: SLOANE 8172/3 


Makers since 1790 of :-— 

* Railway and other bridges; Constructional steel work; Umt 
bridging; Overhead cranes; Raikway wagons and mine cats; 
Iron castings; Iron paving; Mining and sheet metal machinery; 
Wrought iron bars; Sewage ejectors; Pumps and air com- 
pressors; Wool washing machinery. 
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Nothing so dense 


363 


- 


in the whole U.S.A. 


N TIE WHOLE of the U.S.A., home of mammoth- 
circulation magazines, there is no publication with a 
circulation-density to compare with that of the Radio 
Times in Britain. What is “‘circulation-density”? It is 
the circulation of a publication compared with the popula- 
tion of the area in which it eirculates, In Britain the Radio 
Times sells 163-copies for every 
1,000 people. In the United States, 
Life sells 36 copies and the Reader’s 
Digest 67 copies for every 1,000 
people. In fact, no publication in 
the world beats the Radio Times 
figure. 3 

What is the significance of this 
fact? It means that British business 
men have an absolutely unique 
advertising medium to help them 
sell their goods orservices—and the — 
uniqueness of the Radio Times a 
doesn’t end with its cireulation 
density. 

Pound for pound, the Radio 
Times will put an advertiser’s 
message before more total readers 
and more readers in the higher 
income groups for a longer period 
of time than any other publica- i : 
tion or group of publications. 

These are big claims but reader- 
ship surveys, with which this 
country is unusually well supplied, 
substantiate their validity with 
Statistical emphasis, With a cir- 
culation of well over 8,000,000 





CIRCULATION 


8,223,612* 


10,500,000 
5,615,000 





copies a week,* the Radio Times is bought by more 
people than any other publication. It goes into almost 
eight homes out of fourteen. It is read by every other 
man and woman in the country. Its pages are consulted 
any number of times a day for nine whole days after 
publication. Even this period of nine days is not the 
end of its active life as those who ‘key’ their advertising 
know. Coupons from advertisements continue to be re- 
turned by readers in significant numbers over many 
months—a considerable ‘bonus’ to advertisers. : 

What is more difficult to weigh, but nevertheless a critical 
element in an advertising medium’s worth, is the authority 
of the editorial context in which the advertisement ap- 
pears. It is like trying to evaluate the benefit of a good 
address, or estimating the bonus in sales derived from 
transferring a shop to a street of high reputation. Some of 
the BBC’s own authority, universally envied, carries over 
to the pages of its major publication to the benefit of 
any product advertised there. 


Unfortunately newsprint shortages continue to make 
it hard to get space in “Radio Times”. But the time 
will come when this unique magazine can once again be 
the backbone of every national campaign. 


* Average Weekly Net Sales (A.B.C.) Jan.— Dec., 1954, 8,223,612. 
a YA 


RADIO TIMES 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY BRITISH PUBLICATION 


A BBC PUBLICATION. ALL BEQUIRIRS TO: TOM HESS, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMEET DEPT. BBC PUBLICATIONS, 25 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDOE, W.2. 
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Let’s weigh up the possibilities of 
structural plastics 


the new 
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Structural plastics—the new materials the deadweight 


for moulding large components 

— offer exceptional possibilities in the 
commercial vehicle field. In many cases, 
especially where panel-beating is normally 
employed, substantial savings can be effected 
in ‘production costs; strong, tough structural 
mouldings, by their lightness and low maintenance 
costs, provide a significant contribution to the 
reduction of operating overheads. Bus tops and 
seats; lorry cabs and radiator grilles; doors, tanks, 
wings and panels—all can be made from struc- 
tural plastics. B-I-P — the polyester resin people 
— will gladly co-operate in weighing up the 
possibilities in relation to your production 


processes. 





B-I-P— makers of the highest 
quality polyester resins—gladly ~. 


offer the full resources of their COs 
Research, Development and —Ap 
Design Services to manufacturers »,) a 
interested in the potentialities C 
of structural plastics. 
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What are 
structural plastics? 


Structural plastics consist of a reinforcing agent, 
such as glass fibre, bonded with a synthetic resin, 
most commonly a polyester type resin. 
Polyester/glass fibre mouldings can be made 
either mechanically or by hand fabrication and 


their essential characteristics are... t 
Lightness combined with strength — specific 
strengths comparable with steel. 


igh resistance to corrosion by a wide range of 
chemicals, including some acids, and to all but 
excessive heat. — 
Excellent electrical properties—high breakdown 
and low power factor, combined with good insulat- 
ing and non-tracking properties. 
Unlimited colour possibilities—in opaque or 
translucent shades. 


B-I-P Chemicals Ltd + Oldbury . Birmingham . Telephone: Broadwell 2061 


LONDON: 1 Argyll Street- London, W.1 Telephone: Gerrard 797! 
MANCHESTER: 79 Moseley Street - Manchester 2. Telephone : Central 9014 
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On Top of the World? 


“needed only six days to create the world, but He had the 

advantage of working alone.” The four heads of govern- 
ment enjoyed no such solitude during their six days’ labour. Trailing 
platoons of advisers, trailed by whole battalions of reporters and 
cameramen, they presented the reverse of the picture that Sir Winston 
Churchill once sketched, a conversation piece in which the great men, 
relaxed and insulated, rambled intimately through the cigar smoke 
in an attempt to understand, and to make understood, the working of 
one another’s minds. But fortunately no task of creation faced the 
Four last week. They reached no decisions, they came no closer 
together on any of the great issues that divided them, and their 
“ directive” to the foreign ministers and the disarmament sub-com- 
mittee gave no clear direction. Yet, despite all these things, the Geneva 
conference cannot be regarded as a failure or even as a complete waste 
of time. The ascent to the “summit” was never intended to be a 
climax, and should never have been treated as such. It was a first 
stage in a much longer journey. As M. Faure put it—aptly enough 
in a week during which more Frenchmen were thinking of the Tour 
de France than of Geneva—“ We are engaged in a cycle race, not 
trying to break through the sound barrier.” 


Judgment on Geneva must therefore take the form of a weighing 


6¢ Gi exclaimed the sober Fournal de Genéve last week, 


7 up of the extent to which further progress towards a secure peace has 


been made possible by the conference. And into the scales must be 


‘put not only the four delegations’ formal utterances and their final 


compromise text, but the whole content of the meeting and its impact 
on the world. It is good that the great men should have met and 
parted on cordial terms. It is good that their meeting should have 
lessened, in however small a degree, unfounded suspicions and fears 
that ‘might have led the world into an unnecessary and disastrous war ; 
and even if this diminution of fear arises largely from a common horror 
of the hydrogen bomb, that does not make it less valuable. It is good 
that the education:of the cribbed leaders of the Kremlin is to be con- 
tinued next spring by 2 visit of Marshal Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev 
to London, when they will have further opportunities of learning that 
a western “ capitalist ” country is not in the least what Marx and Lenin 
said it ‘was. It is to be hoped that they will go to Washington—and 
perhaps also to one or two of the quiet little towns of the Middle West, 


where the material and spiritual benefits of prosperity, combined with 


freedom, can best be observed. 

But these obvious gains at Geneva ought not to distract attention 
from others that may prove more measurable and more lasting. Not 
only did the statesmen enjoy the opportunity of looking into each 
other’s faces. A great part of the world was also given an unusually 
vivid glimpse of the purposes of the powers. It is hard to tell to what 
extent the peoples of the Soviet world will be allowed to learn what 


their masters learnt at Geneva, that the strongest of the free nations — 
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are led by men who sincerely want peace ; but it is fairly 
certain that Mr Eisenhower’s simple and powerful 
words will echo instructively in many non-Communist 
countries where suspicion of American intentions has 
been widespread. 

Only the more thoughtful, unfortunately, are likely to 
grasp the less simple revelations of the conference. For 
Geneva revealed with remarkable precision the contrast- 
ing aims and methods of the western and the Russian 
‘leaders. It was notable, to begin with, that all the 
new initiatives and suggestions came from the western 
side: Mr Eisenhower’s offer to exchange military maps 
and air survey facilities with Russia, Sir Anthony Eden’s 
suggestions of a five-power pact and of reciprocal inspec- 
tion of armaments in central Europe, M. Faure’s pro- 
ject for diverting defence expenditure into world 
development, and the joint western appeal for a lowering 
of barriers to free human contact and movement. 
Marshal Bulganin, for his part, sat tight, and if anything 
tighter. The Russians showed little interest in the 
various western attempts to reassure them—although, 
after openly spurning Sir Anthony’s first proposal for 
an exchange of international guarantees, they showed 
more curiosity about his later modifications of it. They 
held to their familiar demands for the liquidation of the 
Atlantic alliance and the removal of American forces 
from Europe ; and they made it more clear than ever 
before that they mean to grant Germany reunion only 
after the whole of Western Europe has been stripped 
of protection so that it can be remodelled into the shape 
that Moscow prefers. 


* 


It ought to count as one of the most useful results of 
the Geneva meeting that these uncompromising Soviet 
terms were there exposed for all to see, and the Russians’ 
unchanged ambition of winning Germany made plain. 
By far the greatest danger that lurks in the path of 
further progress towards a secure peace is precisely the 
tendency to ignore what Marshal Bulganin set out so 
clearly at Geneva. It is to be feared that in the weeks 
and months to come there will be a great deal of talk, 
in the West as well as in Pravda, about the need to 
preserve the “Geneva atmosphere” as if it were in a 
bottle, and the shrillest charges of spoiling this atmo- 
sphere will be made against those who point to what 
was actually said and done at Geneva. 

It needs to be realised that the “ directive” to the 
foreign ministers which was so painfully put together 
at the conference could only be agreed upon at all thanks 
to the now familiar technique of “ doubletalk.” The 
words in it that give an appearance of common purpose 
are precisely those which are interpreted in quite 
different ways by Communists and by free peoples: 
“free elections” for Germany, “control and inspec- 
tion” of armaments, “free contacts and exchanges” 
between peoples. And “security” itself must now be 
added to the vocabulary of doubletalk, for it is sadly 
plain that the “collective security system ” which the 
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Russians propose for Europe would not merely provide 
no security but has as its real objective’ the “liquida- 
tion,” to use Marshal Bulganin’s own words, of the 
security that the western democracies have built for 
themselves in Nato and Western Union. . 

There is also a more particularly painful facet of the 
Geneva conference which the West dare not ignore. The 
fact that the Russians maintained their opposition to 
any early reunion of Germany sharpened German 
doubts about the rightness of Dr Adenauer’s course, and 
the apparent willingness of the western governments 
(particularly the British) to contemplate “ provisional ” 
arrangements with the Russians on the basis of a divided 
Germany (however realistic and honestly intended they 
may have been in fact) inevitably fosters the fears of the 
Germans that a deal will be done at their expense. It 
was in this sector that the Soviet tactics at Geneva were 
most shrewd. If they succeed in so weakening the 
Chancellor’s position that his fellow-countrymen, in 
spite of all warnings, opt for reunion on Moscow’s terms, 
then a devastating blow will have been struck at western 
unity and security. 


* 


It can hardly be recalled too often that it is that same 
western unity, of which Nato is the embodiment, that 
has brought us to the point where a meeting like that 
of last week is possible, that has led the Soviet rulers 
to talk, and listen, politely to men for whom they 
formerly had nothing but abuse, that has brought about 
their professed readiness to go again into questions such 
as balanced and controlled disarmament and to discuss 
for the first time the raising of the iron curtain that 
blocks free human contact between their subjects and 
the free peoples. Is this the time to begin weakening 


_the very instrument that has been so successfully used 


to bring about the new atmosphere of hope ? History 
is littered with the wrecks of great enterprises that failed 
simply because of their initial. success—because, as 
things get easi¢r, free peoples habitually slacken off the 
tautness and vigilance that saw them through the earlier, 


darker hours. The Soviet technique at Geneva was to 


see to what extent outward bonhomie could save them 
from having to make real alterations in course. If the 
free nations hold fast to their essential purposes, which 


are entirely peaceful and. protective, they now have real 


hope of seeing the Russians translate their smiles into 
something more solid ; only if the democracies give way 
now is that hope likely to be dashed. Mr Eisenhower 
rightly told the American people this week that the 
“acid test” would begin only when the foreign 
ministers meet in October; it may be questioned 
whether he was equally right in postulating “ some 
giving on each side ”—what, in fact, can the West 
surrender without abandoning its vital needs ? 

The fruits of Geneva may indeed begin to be garnered 
before the year’s end—if the free nations hold their line. 
But if they accept sham for substance, and lose theif 
grip on essentials, the fruits may never be gathered. 
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Tightening Up 


HERE is something very familiar about the 

spectacle of a parliamentary debate on measures 
of economic restraint just before the summer recess. It 
has happened in July of every odd-numbered year since 
the war, with the sole exception of 1953. Perhaps the 
first and most important question to ask is whether 
this really is the familiar pattern all over again, whether 
nothing has been learned in recent years and whether 
we really are back in the state of chronic crisis for the 
British economy. 

Mr Butler would claim that any resemblance with 
what happened in previous years is purely coincidental. 
There is nothing seriously wrong with the economy— 
on the contrary, it is strong and buoyant. But partly 
because of the pressure of abounding production on 
resources, particularly of imports, and partly because 
of the dislocation of the export trade by recent labour 
disputes, especially the dock strike, there is a tem- 
porary gap in the balance of payments, not large enough 
to constitute a crisis, but too large to be ignored. There- 
fore there must be an effort to “ tighten up ”—to reduce 
spending a little and to increase saving a little. Mr 
Gaitskell, naturally enough, will have none of this. The 
situation is “gloomy and depressing” and it is the 
direct fault of the Government. It is the effect of “a 
doctrinaire application of what is called Conservative 
freedom in a situation of brimfull employment,” com- 
plicated by “ blatant electioneering ” and by “ bad and 
incompetent administration.” As always in a political 
debate, the truth lies somewhere between’the rival party 
claims. But on the particular short-term issue of what 
has gone wrong this summer and what should be done 
to put it right, Mr Butler seems to have the best of the 
argument. The policy of economic freedom (the appli- 
cation of which has seemed to many people to be timid 
rather than doctrinaire), so far from inevitably produc- 
ing a crisis now, has been the chief means whereby it 
has been possible for the very rapid expansion of the 
last four years to continue so long without a bout of 
economic indigestion. Though Mr Butler may be 


hanging too much on the dock strike, it is absurd of 


Mr Gaitskell to wave it aside altogether. As for the 
efficacy of credit policy, which has been Mr Butler’s 
main reliance, and which Mr Gaitskell (for reasons 
which it has always been difficult to understand) is so 
anxious to deride, there were signs in May, before the 
strikes, that it was beginning to work, and it is certainly 
far too soon to give it up for lost. 

Indeed, the main criticism that can be made of Mr 
Butler’s statement is not that he is placing too exclu- 
sive a reliance on hard money and tight credit, but 
that he is not relying on them enough. His state- 
ment on Monday seemed to show a reluctance to 
push the policy home and a willingness to rely on 
exhortation of a faintly moralising kind instead ; and 


this impression was confirmed when Thursday noon 
passed without any announcement from the Bank. A 
letter has been addressed to the banks telling them of 
their duty to reduce advances ; but nothing was said 
about squeezing still further the reserves on which the 
credit structure is based. It is true that it is a Chancel- 
lor’s duty to expound his policy,to express his wishes and 
(where he can) to issue his directions. In particular, 
neither Government departments nor local authorities 
nor the nationalised industries are likely to take very 
much notice of conditions in the capital market unless 
the Treasury tells them they must. No one but a fanatic 
would want the Chancellor to remain dumb and let his 
actions do all the speaking. But exhortations and direc- 
tions should not be used as substitutes for action. To 
see Mr Butler relying on them so heavily on Monday, 
and refraining from raising Bank rate on Thursday, is 
to wonder whether he is losing some of the courage of 
his convictions. 

He must, however, at least be given credit for 
avoiding the cardinal error of trying to retreat into 
quantitative “ planning.” It is true that there is a hint 
of this in the new restrictions on hire purchase transac- 
tions—not, indeed, in the fact of the restrictions but in 
the discrimination that they exercise between one 
industry and another. But this error (if it be one) 
is redeemed by the firmness with which the Chancellor 
rejected the thought of quantitative restrictions on 
imports. On the whole, the judgment must be that the 
weapons the Chancellor has selécted are of the right 
kinds ; the doubts must be whether he is wielding them 
with sufficient determination. If he pushes ahead 
resolutely with the restriction of credit, his prospects 
of success are fair enough. 


* 


All this, however, is on the short-term plane, in the 
context of the immediate problem of restoring the 
exchanges over the next few months. But behind these 
immediate necessities there are the long-term weak- 
nesses of the British economy, and it is when one turns 
to what Mr Butler had to say about them that optimism 
must be diluted. For he had very little to say, and 
less to propose. 

What are these fundamental weaknesses ? Two of 
them can be illustrated by matters that are very much 
in the public eye at present. First, why does the British 
economy have to have dearer money than other coun- 
tries ? And secondly, why does the pound sterling 
have these recurrent spells of weakness ? The chief 
reason in each case is fairly obvious: interest rates have 
been forced up here because the nation is not saving 
enough to meet the demand for capital, in industrial 
investment, in welfare-investment and in overseas 
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investment. And the pound sterling has its sinking 
spells because we have not learned how to control our 
costs at home: it is weak on the exchanges because it 
is weak at home. | 

Any sound long-term policy would therefore set itself 
to tackling these causes of weakness. There is relatively 
little that public policy can do to change the saving 
habits of the public—at least in a hurry. But it could 
do a great deal to cut out the unproductive and unneces- 
sary waste of capital. The biggest waste of capital in 
this country today is the continued building of enor- 
mous numbers of houses which would not be wanted 
if the public were left entirely free to judge for itself 
how many houses it wanted, relatively to other things. 
If houses, new and old, were let at honest rents, the 
only remaining housing problem would be what to do 
with all the empty houses. Yet so far from tackling this 
problem, Mr Butler went out of his way to nail to the 
mast the flag of 300,000 new houses a year. 


*” 


Nor is there any more willingness to face the equally 
obvious cause of the steady rise in prices—which is 
that free collective bargaining in a state of brimfull 
employment leads to a steady and rapid rise in labour 
costs. Both Mr Butler and Mr Gaitskell, in Tuesday’s 
debate, stated this problem with admirable clarity. 
Both declared that it must be solved. Neither made 
any contribution to its solution. Yet if anyone asks why 
it should be so much more difficult to solve here than 
in other countries, the reason is not very hard to find: 
employment in this country is much more brimfull than 
it is elsewhere. In the United States, the ratio of unem- 
ployment to the total labour force at the present moment 
is about 4 per cent—and everybody is talking about 
the unprecedented prosperity. In this country the ratio 
of unemployment is now less than 1 per cent, and if it 
showed the slightest tendency to rise there would be a 
sense of outrage. It is this hypertension in the labour 
market that enables such fantastic claims to be put 
forward by the unions—and to be conceded, at least 
in part. It is this state of affairs that can enable a 
newspaper to report a demand by the engineering 
unions for higher wages, shorter hours, less overtime 
and longer holidays next door to a column headed 
“ Germans grab lead in car market ’—without anybody 
thinking it odd. It is this state of affairs (as everybody 
knows, though nobody will say in public) that is under- 
mining the pound. 

It is all very well for Mr Gaitskell to demand full 
employment without inflation—but he must know that 
he cannot get it unless he is prepared to persuade the 
members of his party to accept either a curb on the 
freedom of the unions or a much less rigid definition 
of what constitutes full employment. It is all very 
well for Mr Butler to say that the present exchange 
rate will be maintained in all circumstances—but he 
must know that he cannot do it until he is prepared to 
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face the political dangers and personal unpopularity of 
insisting on stability of prices at home. There is an 


eternal triangle in economics ; everybody always wants 


Brimfull Employment, Free Collective Bargaining and 
Stable Prices. But though a community can choose any 
two, it cannot have all three at once, certainly not in 
full measure. At present, the British public, with the 
consent and encouragement of both parties, prefers the 
first two, and insists on having them in their absolute 
form—there must be absolutely no unemployment, and 
absolutely no check on the ability of a handful of agita- 
tors to hold the country to ransom. That is why there 
is more inflation in this’ country than in the rest of the 
world. That is why the pound sterling is never strong 
for long. That is why, though Mr Butler’s measures 
may succeed in restoring the position for the next few 
months, they will not make it permanently secure. 

Until there is a government that will tackle the 
absurdities of the housing situation, that will discipline 
the public sector and that. will be less desperately 
scared of a very little temporary unemployment—until 
that time there will be no sound long-term policy in this 
country. The profoundly depressing fact about this 
odd-year July is not that sterling is weak again, but 
the demonstration that not even a government with a 
majority and a five-year run before it can apparently 
afford to face the facts of economic life. 


Adulteration of Food 


The case against the shopkeepers would appear to be 
made out. It is necessary indeed to remember that the 
statements made before the Parliamentary Committee have 
been ex parte, that even what we think demonstrative 
proof sometimes admits of an answer, when the other 
side is heard. . . . We are made very uncomfortable by 
reading the horrible list of articles which we are supposed 
to have been eating and drinking all our lives, but few 
of us have felt an equal amount of discomfort from the 
actual effect of the guilty viands. Still we are far from 
denying that adulteration does go on to a great extent, 
and that its prevalence is very disgraceful to a civilised 
society. The desponding shrug their shoulders and 
wonder what we are all coming to; the cynical observe 
that the world is made up of rogues, that all classes are 
equally corrupt, and with this assurance appear to be 
completely satisfied’; while the great majority shake their 
heads, say that something must be done, and mutter the 
words “ Government ” and “ Parliament,” as though some 
spell were to come from that quarter to abate the evil. 
But is this blind dependence on Government to cure evils, 
we know not and scarcely care to think how—is it wise 
or courageous? There have been drones in all ages who 
would get effects without causes, thought without think- 
ing, by the easy interposition of some infallible authority: 
it is the same temper which would indolently look ‘o 
Government or Parliament te remedy a great social ¢v'l. 
. . . Be the remedy social or moral, or both, it lies in ovr 
own hands : in neither case can it be reduced within ‘he 
precise limits of an Act of Parliament. 


‘The Economist 
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Australia’s Anti-Cyclone 


TABILITY characterises Australia in the sixth 

year of the Menzies regime ; but it is a vulnerable 
stability, particularly in the economic sphere. Politi- 
cally, the coalition of the Liberals with the Country 
party still looks unassailable. It is true that Dr Evatt 
has outwardly achieved unity within the Australian 
Labour party, and the crushing defeat of the Anti- 
Communist Labour party—the right-wing splinter 
group in Victoria—at the recent state elections has 
discouraged Labour leaders in other states who might 
have been thinking in terms of rebellion. But outward 
unity cannot disguise unhappiness among individuals ; 
and, being unhappy, Federal Labour members lack 
fight. Only the irrepressible ‘Dr Evatt retains his 
pugnacious instincts unimpaired. 

The violence and bitterness of parliamentary speeches 
have tended to distort any true appreciation of Aus- 
tralian public opinion on the unprecedented decision to 
send Australian forces abroad in peace-time. Public 
opinion polls suggest remarkably little interest in the 
project, and certainly not much opposition to it, deeply 
though it conflicts with Australian traditions. But it is 
difficult to determine how far this mild reaction is due 
to the average Australian’s normal lack of interest in 
public affairs, or to a conscious acceptance of present 
realities that may leave the Federal government lagging 
behind in its approach to this controversial problem. 
From an international point of view, the Australian 
decision to send up to two divisions to Malaya, as part 
of the strategic reserve available to the South East Asia 
Collective Defence Treaty organisation, must be warmly 
welcomed. It certainly removes the criticism that 
Australians were content to leave their protection in the 
hands of the Americans, while paying no more than lip 
service to international defence measures. 


* 


Coupled with a generally friendly and helpful attitude 
towards their Asian neighbours of the “ near north ”— 
the West New Guinea issue, owing to its special circum- 
stances, is am exception—the dispatch of Australian 
troops lends coherence to a foreign policy which is still 
in the making. It may be hoped, at the same time, that 
the infantry battalion, the three RAAF squadrons and 
the two RAN warships earmarked for Malaya will be 
considered as a minimum rather than a maximum con- 
tribution to the common effort in South East Asia. 

If Australians generally are luke-warm about foreign 
Policy—and therefore acquiescent, despite the rude 
noises of the opposition—they are traditionally far from 
quiet on industrial issues, The almost unruffled peace 
of the past five years (as compared with the war and 
the immediate postwar period up to 1949) is therefore 


a powerful factor in the stability of Mr Menzies’s 
administration. There is little doubt that the reigning 
economic facts have cut the ground from under the 
feet of old-fashioned militants in the Labour party. High 
earnings have led to an unprecedented hire-purchase 
boom, and this in turn has been an unexpected contribu- 
tion to industrial and political stability ; union members 
paying for cars, refrigerators and washing machines are 
reluctant to part with their wages even for so time- 
honoured a pastime as striking. This determination to 
be good has redounded to the credit of the able Minister 
for Labour, Mr Harold Holt, and has been reflected 
in the apparent collapse of the Australian trade 
unionist’s traditional distrust of anti-Labour administra- 
tions. 


* 


Prosperity, then, has assured Mr Menzies the firm 
support of the floating voter, at least to the extent that 
this anonymous personage is convinced that his con- 
tinued good fortune is safer in the present Prime 
Minister’s conservative hands than in the less predict- 
able ones of Dr Evatt. But it must be conceded that 
this support is at the best negative : the floating voter 
is aware of Serious weaknesses in Mr Menzies’s cabinet 
team and of its often uninspiring performance. The 
uncommitted elector—to vary his label—may not be 
grumbling too much about life in an inflated economy, 
but he has been heard to remark, more frequently than 
government leaders might consider healthy, that the 
administration has “run out of policy.” 

To the extent that this criticism is valid, it partly 
rests upon the government’s reluctance to come within 
grasping distance of—and much less to grasp—politi- 
cally untouchable nettles, such as the economic risks 
inherent in Australia’s dependence on wool, the arbitra- 
tion system for wages, or even the rate of exchange of 
the Australian pound. Of these, the most taboo is the 
arbitration system : it is considered politically suicidal 
for any Australian government to interfere with the 
functions of the Arbitration Court, if only because the 
system it embodies is an article of faith with the trade 
union movement. Yet Australia, as a nation, can ill 
afford to overlook the fact that the system, in practice, 
has been a watertight device to ensure a continuing 
inflationary spiral. Its quarterly basic wage adjustments, 
based on a retail price index and maintained through the 
period of rapid inflation, left Australia stranded with a 
high-cost structure. By freezing the basic wage after 
some of the other causes of inflation had been removed, 
the Arbitration Court merely closed the stable door after 
the horse had bolted. — 


Sir Arthur Fadden’s pre-budget statement at the end | 


of June and the latest figures of the balance of payments 
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are twin clouds on the economic horizon. The one 
revealed an expected budget surplus of £A56 million 
(compared with an estimated £200,000), and the other 
disclosed an overseas trade deficit of £A68 million for 
the year just ended. Since only £A30 million of the 
expected surplus is due to underspending on defence, 


the remaining £A26 million of it, as Sir Arthur . 


observed, can only be due to inflation, reflected in its 
turn in a steep rise in imports which, again in turn, is 
responsible for the unfavourable trade balance. Wool 
and the exchange rate—those other political untouch- 
ables—must come in for their share of blame for this 
state of affairs. The great wool boom was the chief 
culprit of the 1950-51 inflation; and the unreal 
exchange rate of the Australian pound was an accessory 
before and after the fact. But it is apparently asking too 


much of a government that depends upon the support — 


of the Country party that it should end the free auction 
system that determines wool prices; that it should 
curtail graziers’ profits by appreciating the Australian 
pound when it was undervalued, or increase these profits 
by depreciating it now that it is overvalued. It is curious 
that no government spokesmen has yet been detailed 
to explain or defend the policy of using tariffs and 
import quotas, rather than the exchange rate, to reduce 
the trade deficit. Yet a respectable case could be made 
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out on the government’s behalf, by presenting thes. 
ad hoc devices as part of a general plan. It is doubtful 
on the other hand, whether, on a -term basis, the 
palliative of import restrictions will prove a substitute 
for greater flexibility of the exchange. 

All told, then, it is in his country’s economic vulner- 
ability that Mr Menzies may strike his principal political 
hazards. The recession of 1951-52 was followed, after 
a delay, by a bout of unpopularity for the government 
from which it emerged only with difficulty. Another 
recession, bringing unemployment of measurable pro- 
portions, could reverse the political outlook for the 
governing parties ; it is unlikely that such a recession is 
just around the corner, but the present coalition cannot 
afford to ignore the possibility. Indeed, the certainty 
that someone will have to take some unpleasant 
economic measures sometime is one of the strongest 
reasons for supposing that Mr Menzies will noi allow 
the present House of Representatives to live out its 
natural term. An early election would be a legitimate 
political mancetvre. But in the economic field it would 
justify itself only if it were to be the prelude to a 
resolute tackling of problems which cannot for ever be 
left to settle themselves. Indeed, Mr Menzies’s state- 
ment in Sydney this week shows that he is aware of the 
full implications of the economic problem. 


Any Old Masters? 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


HE market for old masters in recent months has 

been very comparable with that for blue chip 
industrials. Too much money has been chasing too 
few good pictures. The head of steam in the market for 
modern pictures has been relieved by the steady flow 
into this country of good paintings ; and such “ new 
issues ” have been readily taken up. But the shortage 
of old masters has now produced a market in which 
even experienced investors will do well to move warily 
in the acquisition of “ growth stocks.” 

The current sale season ends this week, and Christie’s 
and Sotheby’s close until September. It has been a 
season of very high prices for certain lots, and’a very 
high general level of prices, as those who followed the 
results of the sale at Sotheby’s on June 9th and July 
2oth, and at Christie’s on July 15th, cannot but have 
noticed. It has been a record season ; but some dealers 
have been expressing their doubts about whether the 
market is as firm as it looks. : 

It is, of course, well known that old masters of all 
schools and nearly all periods have increased markedly 
in value in the postwar inflationary years ; the value 
placed on them as investments is perhaps best indicated 
by the prices of those which are of undisputed quality. 
A good measure of the rise in the value of the first-rate 
work of art, which cannot but represent steady capital 


infil ation in determin ing 


appreciation, is provided by two Guardis, which 
realised £1,400 and £1,350 at Sotheby’s in June, 1946, 
and when sold as a pair on March 23rd this year fetched 
£9,000. The trend in prices realised by old master 
drawings is no less significant. At Christie’s on January 
29th last year, 25 drawings by Wilson were sold for 
6,470 guineas, and at Sotheby’s last month a drawing by 
the Sienese artist, Francesco di Giorgio, fetched {/9,500, 
and one by Lorenzo Lotto went for £8,000. Compari- 
son with prewar prices when they can be made are 
even more instructive. At Christie’s on January 29th last 
year an important landscape by Jan Lievens fetched 
2,600 guineas. In 1926 it went for 390 guineas. At the 
same sale last year a Crucifixion by Giovani da Milano 
was sold for 1,600 guineas. In 1932 it realised 
just £28. j 


* 


But there are certain categories of pictures which now 
fetch far less than they did between the-wars—o! these, 


the most obvious “instance is provided by English 


portraits. Fashion, of course, may be as important % 
i ices. One has only 


“| 


present on 
to look at the fate of the Victorian ‘“ masterp:cccs 
‘which once fetched thousands of guineas, to sce that. 
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Pictures—more especially old masters—are sold not 
only by the artist’s quality and period, but also by condi- 
tion. The ruin of a once fine picture may go for re- 
markably little, while examples of far more modest 
“ masters” in perfect condition fetch thousands of 
guineas. This is a problem in valuation which may easily 
trip up the optimistic buyer ; repaint is a deceptive 
thing and, under saleroom conditions, can occasionally 
even elude the expert. 

Familiarity may also breed contempt. A painting 
that has become well known on the art market is one 
not likely to be highly prized. But also its constant 
appearance in salerooms may cause it to lose value. 
Conversely, a picture that has attracted the attention 
of art historians, has been reproduced or included in a 
public (as opposed to a dealer’s) exhibition, will gather 
prestige and value. Several pictures from the Royal 
Academy’s recent winter exhibitions, notably those of 
Dutch and Flemish art, have fetched subsequently very 
high prices in the saleroom. 


* 


The shortage of good old masters is continually push- 
ing up the price of the less distinguished pictures. The 
high prices recorded in recent months have in the main 
been paid for some surprisingly modest pictures. Not 
a single unquestionably first-rate Italian picture has 
appeared at either Christie’s or Sotheby’s and com- 
pared with the standards of the Duveen period, there 
have been few second-rate pictures either. Nor is this 
the result of sellers avoiding Christie’s or Sotheby’s ; 
the quality of the pictures in the regular exhibitions held 
by the larger West End galleries has also markedly 
declined. Many of London’s foremost dealers have 
only one or two notable pictures to show. 

Such really attractive pictures by decorative artists 
as have appeared in the salerooms have therefore com- 
manded prices that would quite recently have seemed 
well outside their class. A Canaletto fetched 9,000 
guineas at Christie’s on July 15th, and a pair of Paters 
went for 14,000 guineas on the same day. At this rate, 
the London market price of, say, a fine Watteau 
is only to be contemplated with. awe. Minor 
works signed by well-known names have fetched 
extraordinary prices—a small Hobbema, for example, 
was sold at Christie’s on July 15th for 5,800 
guineas. (It is true, of course, that modest pictures 
generally fetch a better price in important sales.) The 
most minor artists who can be dignified with the name 
of “ master” are also doing well. In the Seymour- 
Maynard sale at Christie’s on January 29, 1954, a small 
Picture by Bernardino Fungai was sold for 900 guineas. 
It was a charming thing, in its way, ‘but Fungai from 
any point of view is a most modest performer. At 
Sotheby’s on June goth, of this year, two panels by 
Niccold da Foligno were sold for £1,450. They were 
appealing ; but they were the minor work of a minor 
artist. An even more astonishing price was given at 
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Sotheby’s on July 20th for a Lazzaro Bastiani—{550. 
It was not even an outstanding example of Bastiani’s 
work, and Berenson was not far wide of the mark when 
he put Bastiani down as “a feebly endowed artist with 
little if any independence.” The market in its present 
state will apparently gobble up any Italian Renaissance 
picture, however mediocre, if it is in reasonable condi- 
tion and of a pleasing subject. 

Indeed, it is turning to periods which have previously 
been entirely unfashionable. Examples of the rising 
prices fetched by artists who have for years been little 
valued are provided by pictures of the Mannerist and 
Baroque periods. They have been rising steadily since 
the war. And, after years of neglect, so have certain 
painters of the Barbizon school. Just after the war, good 
examples of Daubigny could be bought for less than 
£100. At Christie’s a year ago an admittedly pleasing 
picture by him fetched 800 guineas. In the Vagliano 
sale at Christie’s this month a Daubigny sold for 2,800 
guineas. Theodore Rousseau and Harpignies have also 
gone up in price. 

It is not likely that the market will be changed by 
the reappearance of really good pictures especially as 
many of the few that have come into salerooms 
have gone permanently out of commercial circulation 
through purchase by a museum or by leaving the 
country. Italian dealers have been particularly active 
in buying back their country’s long-lost old masters. 
Nor is there much chance that the new regulations 
allowing works of art to be imported from America to 
be auctioned here will fill the London market with 
pictures of a kind that would choke off the demand for 
those which now sell so well. 


* 


What, then, is the prospect? Unless there is a 
general collapse of security prices, in the short run it is 
a fair expectation that prices of second-rate and, indeed, 
even lower-rated pictures, provided they are decora- 
tive and in good condition, will continue to increase. 
The owner of a minor, but attractive Renais- 
sance painting or drawing, a good Ibbetson, or an 
appealing Dutch petit maitre, has a good short-term 
investment. Old masters of real quality are sound, long- 
term investments, unless the price paid was well above 
the rates instanced—or the general rise in the price level 
is abruptly halted. But it would be rash to assert that 
the present high prices will be maintained for many of 
the pictures now changing hands. The vogue for Italian 
eighteenth-century views by minor artists, such as van 
Lint, must be regarded as temporary, and the purchase 
of such pictures today very speculative. The time may 
come to unload some of the other “ old masters” now 
being bought at famine prices.. That is, by those who 
buy pictures as an investment simply ; most pictures, 
it should not be forgotten, are still bought for the 
pleasure they give. : 
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Send-off for MPs 


j 
A 


HE Prime Minister produced a perfect first act curtain 
T to the parliamentary session by his announcement on 
Wednesday of the forthcoming visit to Britain of the Soviet 
leaders. He could not have done more to send members 
of all parties off on holiday in a glow of contentment at 
work well done. Certainly most MPs felt by the end of 
the week that they were ready for as long a recess as the 
Government would allow, and Mr Shinwell’s last-minute 
protest fell completely flat. By Wednesday evening only 
40 or 50 Labour members bothered to stay at Westminster 
to hear the first major foreign affairs speech by their new 
Foreign Minister-designate, Mr Robens. After Sir 
Anthony’s announcement the debate was largely anti-climax. 
For the Geneva conference is history and all the practical 
details have been passed to the foreign ministers. Tension 
has relaxed and MPs have relaxed with it. 

The economic debate was a good deal mere to the point. 
Mr Gaitskell had clearly spent some pleasurable hours 
polishing up the epithets with which he pointed the con- 
trast between Mr Butler’s storm-warning on Monday and 
the sunshine radiated from the Tories only two months 
back before the election was safely in the bag. The line 
of Labour’s attack was obvious enough, but it had one or 
two novel features. Mr Gaitskell was found taking his own 
advice to the party to take note of the growing American- 
isation of our society—by protesting at the difficulties now 
being imposed on young couples wanting to acquire 
refrigerators and television sets. This is certainly an 
Americanised exposition of the Labour doctrine of fair 
shares. Labour speeches were also notable for attempts 
to debunk Mr Butler himself. His imperviousness to the 
more sordid aspects of political controversy irritates the 
Opposition beyond bearing at times. The Chancellor 
showed himself ruffled occasionally, but emerged fairly 
unscathed, and the setback has not greatly dented the 
confidence of his backbenchers. They praised his stern 
virtue, indeed urged that it might be sterner. They have 
not forgotten that he above all ministers put the butter 
on their electoral bread. 


No Compromise From Bulganin 


s if his final speech in Geneva were not intransigent 
enough, Marshal Bulganin declared on Sunday in 

East Berlin that “ the Soviet Union will be unshakable in 
its determination to hold fast to the point of view about 


Notes of the 
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the settlement of the German question which it put for- 
ward in Geneva.” This assertion is a depressing contrast 
to President Eisenhower’s declaration that there must be 
concessions on both sides when the October conference of 
foreign ministers meets. As the Soviet leader pointed out, 
the joint communiqué should not be allowed to disguise 
the fact that two different programmes for Germany were 
advocated during the discussions. There is unfortunately 
no reason to disbelieve him when he promises the East 
German satellites that no compromise will come from the 
Soviet side. 

On the following day Mr Khrushchev added a blunt 
declaration to the effect that the workers in the “ German 
Democratic Republic ” would never agree to abandon “ all 
its political and social achievements, all its democratic 
achievements.” The German Communist press has empha- 
sised that a reunited Germany must fall into line with the 
eastern zone on some major internal issues. There is nothing 
new in this item of Soviet policy ; Herr Ulbricht—now 
tactfully kept in the background—has said it before. But 
this time the West German press is opening its eyes to the 
realities of Soviet policy, as revealed in Geneva and Berlin. 
Communist frankness has left little room for illusions in 
Germany, and that is something for which to be grateful to 
Marshal Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev. 


Mixed Neutralists at Geneva 


T is doubtful whether either the Soviet leaders or the 
I German journalists were impressed by the strangely 
assorted collection of German neutralists who gathered to 
make their views known in Geneva during the four-power 
conference. They included Colonel Bogislav von Bonin, 
Herr Stegner (an independent Bundestag deputy who 
formerly belonged to the Free Democratic party), Pastor 
Niemoeller and another evangelical church leader. The 
anti-Adenauer camp displayed its inefficiency and curious 
alliances at its press conferences, Pastor Niemoeller failed 
to turn up in time for his meeting, and an earnest German 
girl representing a “peace” delegation urged the wailing 
journalists to go to hear Colonel von Bonin instead. The 
colonel, who is a Prussian officer to the backbone. was 
dismissed from the Bonn ministry of defence because he 
campaigned in favour of a military plan of his own, and 1s 
now associated with neutralists to the right and left. At 2 
joint press conference with the colonel in Geneva, Hert 
Stegner pleaded for Germany to look for friends in the East 
as well as the West, and praised Sir Anthony Eden’s plan 
for a demilitarised zone because it might become a mode! 
for the whole country. 

The unimpressive company in which Colonel von Bonin 
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appeared in Geneva gave a hollow ring to his claim of strong 
support in Germany. He is military adviser to a group 
called the Deutscher Club 1954, which is said to include 
bankers and industrialists as well as politicians ; the group 
presented Marshal Bulganin with a letter setting out the 
colonel’s proposals for a small German defence force of 
150,000 men, and the withdrawal of the Russian and western 
armies, as a preliminary to German reunion. The church 
leaders were granted an interview by Mr Semeonov, head 
of the German department in the Soviet foreign office, but 
Pastor Niemoeller was, it seems, given to understand that 
the neutralists had staged a very feeble show in Geneva. 
The Russians are never very interested in small fry. Their 
eves are on Dr Adenauer, and if the Chancellor had chosen 
to make the first move there is little doubt that a Soviet 
representative would have called on him in Switzerland. 
But Dr Adenauer is waiting until September ; his trip to 
Moscow then will open a new chapter in the struggle for 


Germany. 


Taking Indo-China Gently 


t was fortunate for the bonhomie of the Geneva con- 

ference that the subject of Indo-China never reached the 
conference room during the formal sessions of the Big 
Four. The violence and arson in Saigon seemed to offer 
a perfect sounding-board for Communist propaganda ; and 
‘ it was surprising that when the subject did come up for 
discussion—above the friendly clatter of cutlery and 
crockery, at luncheon between Sir Anthony Eden and Mr 
Molotov—the Russian Foreign Minister allowed himself 
to be so easily persuaded by Sir Anthony’s counsel of 
moderation. 

It seems clear that Mr Diem, the southern Vietnamese 
Prime Minister, encouraged the demonstrations against last 
year’s Geneva agreement, not expecting them to degenerate 
into violence and to result in the manhandling of members 
of the international supervisory commission. Such pious 
hopes cannot excuse a display of official irresponsibility 
which has done further damage to the nationalist govern- 
ment’s standing in the world. But Sir Anthony was wise 
to turn down Mr Molotov’s suggestion of a conference 
of the powers that signed last year’s agreement, and the 
Russian Foreign Minister was unexpectedly amenable in 
accepting his refusal. In the event, it was a victory for 
common sense that the State Department, as well as the 
Foreign Office and the Quai d’Orsay, should have sent a 
telegram to Mr Diem advising him to meet the Viet Minh 
representatives without further delay to discuss the elec- 
tions that are supposed to take place in a year’s time. The 
July 20th deadline thus passed without provoking a break- 
down in Geneva. 

The senseless outrage in Saigon is all the more deplorable 
when it is contrasted with the law and order that prevail in 
the north, even though these depend on rigid Communist 
discipline. The comparison will be drawn with pleasure by 
Ho Chi Minh, who has just come home after his personal 
ttlumphs in Peking and Moscow. The Moscow triumph, as 
itturned out, was the lesser of the two ; by granting the Viet 

nh government a mere £35,800,000, a poor second to the 
grant of £115 million from Peking, the Russians demon- 
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strated their willingness to allow China the lion’s share of 
economic control over northern Vietnam. Although neither 
grant solves the twin problem of the north—shortage of 
currency and of rice—their long-term value, particularly in 
propaganda, should not be under-rated. 


Controlled Smoke Control 


HE Government has obviously been listening to the 
iL critics in framing the Clean Air Bill. Held up against 
the Ringelmann Smoke Chart it comes out a lightish grey. 
Householders certainly have somewhat less to fear from it 
than they had from the Beaver Committee report, largely be- 
cause, though local authorities will be empowered to declare 
smoke control areas, in which it will be an offence to emit 
smoke subject to certain exemptions, the power to confirm 
the order will remain with the minister ; and by now the 
minister seems to have grasped the fact that smokelessness 
depends on the supply of smokeless fuel. His confirmation 
can, accordingly, be related to facts of the supply situation, 
which are not likely to permit any very rapid extension of 
smoke control areas. It is not expected that the cost to 
the Exchequer of grants to local authorities for operating 
such areas, and paying 40 per cent of the cost of converting 
household grates, will exceed £3 million a year, but it is 
unlikely that so much could be spent quickly or that local 
authorities will be in any hurry to find their share 
of the money—30 per cent. The cost of converting 
a house is more likely to work out at {20 than the 
Beaver committee’s estimated £10, so that, taking operating 
Costs into the account, finance has been provided to convert 
a medium-sized town a year. House owners (in some cases 
occupiers) will have to pay 30 per cent of the cost, and the 
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condition of receiving the grant will be that “ the adapta- 
tions in question are carried out to the satisfaction of the 
local authority” ; so that a good deal of discontent and 
a great deal of administration can be anticipated in advance. 

As was expected, the Bill prohibits industry from emit- 
ting dark smoke and requires that the emission of grit and 
dust is to be reduced “as far as practicable ”—a vague 
phrase whose meaning will have to be thrashed out in the 
courts, if it is not tightened up when the Bill goes into 
committee. Though the Bill provides for penalties—{10 
for smoking house chimneys—it leaves the matter of policing 
to local authorities to solve. But the tenor of the 
Bill is caution ; it is evidently intended to do little more 
than bring pressure to bear on industry and to enable local 
authorities to make further experiments with residential 
areas. This is, indeed, all that can be done at this stage ; 
the major factor in ridding the air of smoke will undoubtedly 
be industry’s (and the railways’) conversion to oil fuel and 
the fitting of new houses with smokeless fuel fires. When 
smokeless fuels are abundant, it may prove simpler to 
extend the grant for conversions to all houses, whether a 
smoke control area has been declared or not. But that time 
is distant, and meanwhile the minister will have the worry- 
ing job of adjusting the spread of smokeless areas to the 
output of smokeless fuel. 


Fair Play for Junior Ministers 


HE further postponement of a decision about raising 
T the pay of junior ministers is indefensible. The Prime 
Minister has pleaded preoccupation with other matters ; 
it sounds reasonable, but this question has been under 
review for over a year. It was in May of last year that 
the House of Commons passed a motion calling for better 
pay for both MPs and junior ministers. The MPs got a 


rise of sorts within a matter of weeks, and it is just a year’ 


ago this month that they started getting their new {2 a 
day sessional allowance. But the junior ministers are still 
waiting and, as their pay can be changed only by legislation, 
are destined to go on waiting at least until November. 
The Government may well feel reluctant to raise junior 
ministers’ pay just when the Chancellor is demanding 
economies in public spending ; but this is tantamount to 
arguing that ministers should be paid by results. It is said 
that the Government fears that it would start fresh trouble 
over MPs’ pay. The Treasury is in the throes of negoti- 
ations about a pensions scheme for members, and MPs are 
resisting the Treasury’s pressure for a contributory scheme 
with the claim that they would need a bigger salary to meet 
the contributions. It is a weak argument; but in any 
case it should not be beyond the wit of the Government 
tc keep the issues separate. One simple improvement 
is ready to hand. At the moment junior ministers 
are getting, in addition to £1,500 by way of ministerial 
salary, £500, representing half the salary of an ordinary 


MP. This is quite illogical. They (and perhaps senior © 


ministers as well) should get the full pay of an MP, together 
with the sessional allowance. This would raise a junior 
minister’s total income from the present £2,000 to around 
£2;750. A minister is still an MP with a constituency, 
whose interests he is expected to represent in addition to 
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his ministerial duties ; and junior ministers cannot supple- 
ment their earnings as backbenchers must and—unles, 
Parliament is to become professionalised—should. 


Restoring the Kabaka 


HE somewhat complicated arrangements under which 
7 the Kabaka can be restored to his throne if the Buganda 
parliament (the Lukiko) agrees to them, and which have 
been greeted with such relief on all sides, amount to an 
ingenious face-saving operation. But they are none the 
worse for that, if they get the Colonial Office and the 
Buganda out of an intolerable situation. Ever since the 
legal ruling last November that recognition of the Kabaka 
was withdrawn under the wrong article of the 1900 treaty— 
though not that it was wrong to withdraw it—the Baganda 
have been confirmed in their resolution that a new constitu- 
tion for their country must be inaugurated by the Kabaka 
in person; that the new ministers must receive the 
insignia of office from his hands as prescribed by 
custom. They insist that if a constitutional monarchy 
must come it shall come with the free and dignified 
transfer of powers on tribal soil, and that changes 
in the relations between Britain and Buganda shall be sealed 
with the same ceremony with which they were first entered 
into. The Lukiko committee modified the Hancock recom- 
mendations, and a legal version has now been achieved which 
the Lukiko can accept—but not under the “ duress” of a 
monarch in exile. 

The Colonial Office, on its side, has seen the wisdom of 
coming to terms with this stubborn sense of national rights. 
But it cannot agree that the Kabaka should return with 
exactly the powers whose misuse provoked his removal. 
After long and difficult negotiations a compromise has been 
reached in a temporary agreement which the Kabaka can 
sign in exile, and under which his representatives can 
appoint ministers, but which will be identical with the main 
agreement which the Kabaka will freely sign when, six weeks 
later, he returns to Buganda—to be received, probably, as 
a victor and martyr. 

Under both agreements, however, he becomes a constitu- 
tional monarch, Buganda consents to elect members to 
the enlarged Legislative Council for Uganda as a whole, 
which the Governor is now putting into effect. When the 
Kabaka gets back, Buganda representatives will have been 
elected to the new Council in which Africans will have half 
the seats, Buganda will be interlocked with Uganda, and the 
new ministerial system will be in operation, with an Asian 
minister in the multiracial team. But there could still be a 
last-minute hitch over the Asian minister, even though the 
new government is soothingly described as “ not multiracial 
in the accepted sense of the term.” 


Morocco on the Brink 


I becomes weekly more obvious that French policy in 
Morocco faces a clear alternative: either to make up 1 
mind who is to be Sultan—the deposed one, the new one 
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or a third man agreeable to both—or else to lay the protec- 
torate open to am era of pitched battle between French 


resident and Moroccan ‘nationalist. “Such a battle is, as 
things stand, more likely to be provoked by French 
extremists than by the Moroccans, because most Moroccans 
still want good relations with France, whereas the dichards 
who form a majority: among the French settlers would 
welcome a situation that would force the French army to 
come to the defence of their persons and their very con- 
siderable property. 

The danger of a pitched battle was made painfully obvious 
this week at Meknes, where the new Resident General, 
M. Grandval, started a fact-finding tour of his parish. Even 
before he reached the city the French police (members of 
the Groupes Speciaux ‘de Protection) had opened fire on a 
Moroccan crowd that was waiting to acclaim M. Grandval, 
whose liberal outlook, and courage in purging the Casablanca 
police of partisan Frenchmen, have captured Moroccan 
imagination. Admittedly, the crowd was prematurely 
coupling his name with that of the ex-Sultan, but the police 
were far too ready to pull their triggers. Perhaps they fired 
through sheer nervousness, perhaps as a reflex stimulated 
by the ardent desire of many settlers to prove that M. 
Grandval’s liberalism is a wrong policy. Either’ way, 
fifteen people were killed, all Moroccans. 

M. Grandval wisely decided to cancel the rest of his 
tour, but tempers remain inflammable, and Frenchmen who 
see no harm in vilifying*him in front of the Moroccans will 
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certainly work to keep them.so. If the situation grows no 
calmer, M. Grandval’s only course will be to-disarm a police 
force that has, on the most favourable interpretation, proved 
so rattled as to be beyond his control. In its place he will 
have to call in the army ; and it is to be hoped that he does 
so on his own terms, that is; as a-police force, instead of on 
the settlers’ terms, which would mean that the army was 
simply being used in defence of French demands. He: has 
already done this at Casablanca, and, since the affray .at 
Meknes, all indications are that only thus will he get ‘the 
calmer atmosphere necessary if France is to tackle the 
quéstion of the throne. 


Mixture as Before in Israel? 


r HE results of this week’s poll in Israel have disappointed 
all those who had hoped for a clear-cut result and for 
progress towards a two-party system. Admittedly, prophecy 
was a gamble. Heavy immigration had taken place sihce 
the 19§1 election, and the franchise had risen from 670,000 
to 1,060,000 voters. Of the extra voters, many were Arabs, 
but over 300,000 were Jews and more than 70 per cent of 
these came from oriental countries. It was known that this 
oriental element was likely to strengthen the religious bloc 
—that is, the big group of sects which, in politics, opposes 





Remedies for Strikes 


ae of the charts below shows that 
the number of working ‘days lost 
in the first six months of 1955 was 
greater than in the whole of 1954. Yet 
it would be wrong, as the Minister of 
Labour told the National Joint Advisory 
Council, to draw the conclusion that 
industrial relations in general have 
deteriorated. It just happens that three 
important strikes have followed each 
other in quick succession. It is, how- 
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ever, all to the: good that the council 
should consider, as it did on Thursday, 
the suggestions that have been made to 
prevent strikes, and which the Minister 
of Labour laid before it without 
commending any in particular. 

The council decided that these should 
be discussed’ in detail by the Joint 
Consultative Committee, which is a 
sort of subcommittee, at the end of 
September. This will give the three 
sides that it represents—the Employers’ 
Confederation, the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the nationalised industries— 
time to think. In particular, the TUC 
General Council will by that time have 
asked Congress for wider powers to 
intervene in inter-union disputes. The 
council did, however, come to one con- 
clusion. Like the Minister of Labour it 
held that strikes were not a problem 


that should be dealt with by general 


legislation. 

That rules. out such proposals as 
compulsion for a secret ballot, for arbi- 
tration, for a waiting period between 
announcing a strike and striking, or for 
first exhausting the use of the negotiating 
machinery. It leaves room for volun- 
tary agreements in individual industries 
on these or other lines ; but that leads 
back to the Minister’s own recipe for 
industrial peace—an improvement in 
human relations, in the techniques of 
communication and consultation—with- 


out which voluntary agréements are 
valueless. The Ministry of Labour’s 
report for 1954, which was published 
this week, says that progress in this 
direction has been meagre. But theré 
is great variation, not only between firms 
but also between industries. Certainly 
the docks (included in the chart under 
transport) and coal mining still seem 
to be without the first idea of how to 
keep the peace. 
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what it regards as the grave risk of converting Israel from 
a theocracy into a secular state. But otherwise the only 
guide to the inclinations of the newcomers was the result 
of the May elections to the Histadruth (Jewish Federation 
of Labour) which suggested that the new voters would leave 
the old proportions little altered. 

In fact, some alteration has occurred, although the total 
proportions of voters who prefer labour leadership has 
changed little. The main effect of the vote is to reduce the 
influence of the two chief adversaries on the economic front 
—Mapai and the General Zionists, standing respectively for 
state control and free enterprise—and to increase that of 
several medium-sized, militant groups whose programmes 
lent themselves to the simple slogans and poster colours that 
attracted the newcomers. The chief gainers on this ground 
were the religious bloc and the ultra-nationalist, ex- 
pansionist, hand-on-holster Heruth. 

The parties enjoy proportional representation in Parlia- 
ment, and the balance between them can be judged from 
the following figures which, though preliminary, are unlikely 
to alter greatly: 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL VOTES CAST. 








1951 






Left 


Mapai = ‘> 37-3 31-9 

Achduth Avoda ee 12°5 8-0 

Mapam ‘a 7-0 

Communists i - o% 3°5 3-9 

Arab parties voting with Mapai 2:0 2-5 
Liberal 

Progressives 3-2 4-2 
Right 

General Zionists .. ne ee 16-2 10-9 

Heruth .. ‘ie ch os 6-6 13-25 
Religious groups (left and right) .. 11-8 14-5 
SD 


Mapai must still lead any coalition, and it remains to be 
seen whether its founding father, Mr Ben Gurion, views 
the increased difficulty of composing a harmonious cabinet 
as a Challenge or as a snub that gives him cause to return to 
the desert. For whoever becomes premier will need to don 
the same old velvet gloves as hitherto. 
command a really clear majority, he must give some port- 
folios either to the General Zionists on his right or to 
Achduth Avoda on his left. Velvet gloves are found more 
comfortable wear by Mr Sharett than by Mr Ben Gurion. 


Delay over Cyprus 


T is unfortunate that the British Government cannot see 
] its way to holding the tripartite conference on Cyprus 
until August 29th ; for delay is bound to dissipate the 
meagre stock of good will created by the British initiative. 
In theory, the British would have liked to hold the con- 
ference as early as possible ; Mr Macmillan told the Greek 
foreign minister as muc: when he met him at Strasbourg 
early this month, and he appears to have mentioned the 


’ possibility of a meeting in the first part of August. But 


no firm dates*were suggested,'and in the end the previous 
engagements of ‘British ministers forced a postponement 


If he wants to . 


& 
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until August 29th ; even then Mr Lennox Boyd, the Colonial 
Secretary, will not be back from his tour of the Far Eggt 

For the Greeks, the question is complicated by the fact 
that August 20th is the deadline set for the inclusion of 
items on the agenda of the United Nations General 
Assembly. The decision to hold the conference at the end 
of August thus confronted them with a dilemma: either to 
let the UN deadline go past,. and thereby invite strong 
criticism in both Greece and ‘Cyprus, or to place Cyprus on 
the Assembly’s agenda now, and thereby invite criticism 
from abroad that they are spoiling the atmosphere of the 
conference in advance and prejudging its outcome. The 
decision was not an easy one, but it is a pity that they chose 
the latter course, especially as all responsible Greeks must 
realise that there is no solution for Cyprus in another appeal 
to the United Nations. 

To thake matters worse, it is being alleged in Athens that 
the British Government changed the date of the conference 
—in fact, no earliér date had beén firmly fixed—and that 
the delay is a perfidious. manceuvre designed to embarrass 
the Greek Government and if possible’to prevent its appeal 
to the United: Nations. Such charges:ate, in fact, untrue; 
but it is a sad_ measure of the present; thick atmosphere of 
mistrust that they. should apparently Sound plausible in 
Athens and Nicosia.. The persistent failure of the British 
Government to treat the-Cyprits problem with the urgency 
it demands must bear “a fair‘share of the blame for this 
situation, which might have been avoided-if the British had 
proposed a tripartite conference immediately after the failure 
of the Greek appeal to the United Nations last year. 


The Simmering Copperbelt 


HE long-drawn negotiations. between the Rhodesian 
copper companies and the European mineworkers on 

the issue of African advancement to skilled jobs have now 
reached a critical point... The.Européan union has made 
some considerable advance on its original grudging offer to 
transfer the “ragged edge” jobs only to the African 
list ; it has extended the list, and has even consented to 
have a limited range of jobs broken down to render them 
capable of being filled by African mineworkers. Until 
recently the union apparently still ‘wished the list to be 4 
final one—that is, to retain a veto on the transfer 
of any further jobs to Africans. It accepts neither 
a scheme which offers Africans a proportion of skilled 
jobs, nor one which provides Africans with a com 
tinuous ladder to skilled jobs, even though any Europeans 
who might be displaced by Africans-are guaranteed work, 
and the rule of equal pay for work of equal value is made the 
arbiter of the labour market. But it now seems 10 be 
moving to a position in which it would yield jobs to Africans 
immediately and await the result of a full job analysis de- 
signed to work out how many more jobs could be trans- 
ferred later. wags is 
There may yet be an agreement on some such basis, 
although the Rhodesian Selection Trust group is heavily 
committed by its previous statements to bring about a ladder 
of advancement. It takes the attitude that it is ready 
to re-serve notice of the termination of the Labout 
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Better detergents 


—are they 


a pipedream P 


Monsanto have always been confident of 
the answer. That’s why they have consis- 
tently increased quality and output of 
ALKYL BENZENE! 


Since the early days of detergent manufacture, we 
have played our part in the continuous search for 
improvement. For to make better detergents, 

you need enterprising ideas and better raw materials, 
Alkyl Benzene is the basis of most modern detergents; 
Monsanto are the sole producers in Britain, Monsanto 
Alkyl Benzene is high quality tetra propylene benzene. 
Quicker processing . . . a finished product that is 
whiter ...a finished product with less tendency to stick 
...are thus assured to the detergent manufacturer. 
And something more. For behind Monsanto’s 
production is a considerable investment in plant 

and research. When more Alkyl Benzene is needed, 
Monsanto will produce it; when better detergents 

are made, Monsanto will provide the raw material. 

If you are interested in the manufacture of 

detergents on a commercial scale, consult Monsanto 
about Alkyl Benzene. Deliveries can be made 

at short notice to all parts of the world. 


Alkyl Benzene-Monsanto 


in the world’s principal cities. 
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_ Here’ 8 the: most sought after Sherry 
in all Spain 






— now available in England 
in limited quantities 


You owe yourself the pleasure of 


SAN PATRICIO 


WHPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. 110 CANNON ST, LONDON, E.C.4 
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f° MUCH 


FROM SO LITTLE 





You are looking at a kilowatt-hour, 
or one unit, of electricity in its raw 
state—coal. This lump of coal weighs 
only one pound. » Not long ago—in 
1920—the amount of coal required 
to produce a unit of electricity was 
much larger, and weighed 34 pounds. 
The difference represents, on the 
basis of last year’s electricity demand 
in Great Britain, the consumption 
of an extra 60,000,000 tons of coal 
per annum. Furthermore, this far 
greater efficiency in the use of fuel is 
being achieved with much poorer grades of coal, 
so that the bétter grades are released for urgent 
home and export needs and more effective use is 
made of the nation’s coal resources. 

To this achievement the Babcock organisation 
has largely contributed, for it designed and built 
over half the steam-raising plant in British power 
stations. 

The advance continues, with new developments 
such as the “ Cyclone” firing of boilers and the 
use of atomic. energy for electricity generation. 

In all these, Babcock & Wilcox are playing @ 
leading réle. 


BABCOCK 


STEAM-RAISING PLANT 


cvas | BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD., BABCOCK HOUSE, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON. 
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Agreement on the European union, and to take the conse- 
quences, upon its expiry, of putting Africans in skilled 
jobs, fragmenting jobs, and re-evaluating them. But the 
probability is that it does not believe that the majority of 
Europeans on a“ wage” of £200 a month really contemplate 
a strike. Much of their present anger is attributable 
more to loss of bonus resulting from RST’s selling 
policy—at a fixed price that is well below the open market 
price—than to African advancement. If, however, 
all the white miners came out, it is doubtful if any 
production at all could be maintained from any of the 
mines (it was only reduced when the Africans came out). 
Such an interruption in Rhodesian supplies would be bad 
for the market and bad for the metal (quite apart from 
incidental damage to the revenues of the Federation) ; but 
if the copper companies feel that there must be a showdown 
for the sake of progress in the years of development ahead 
in the Copperbelt, the buoyancy of the copper market makes 
the present the most favourable time to force the issue with 
the least possible loss to the companies. 


Boffins’ New Ladder 


r a debate on the adjournment on Thursday of last week 
the Minister of Education enlarged upon his plans for 
developing advanced courses in the technical colleges. 
There is to be a National Council for Diplomas in Tech- 
nology, under the chairmanship of Lord Hives, the chair- 
man and joint managing director of Rolls-Royce Limited. 
This will not itself conduct examinations. It will establish 
a national award in advanced technology, and by controlling 
the standard of admission to courses, their curricula and 
final examinations, will seek to ensure that this award is 
comparable with a yniversity first degree. The courses are 
to be held at eal or 30 regional colleges, which will 
be under the control of a single or of a group of local 
authorities. There will thus be three levels of technical 
education: the universities ; the regional colleges, which 
will divest themselves of their less advanced work ; and the 
local technical colleges, for work of a lower level, such as 
the Ordinary National Certificate. 

So ends a controversy which has gone on far too long. 
A national award was recommended five years ago by the 
National Advisory Council for Industry and Commerce. 
But in the conflict of opinion between the local authorities 
(anxious not to lose control), the professional bodies 
(anxious about standards) and those who think that higher 
technology should be the preserve of institutions of 
re Status, a decision on policy has been sadly 

ei up. 

The present policy is a reasonable compromise. The 
local authorities keep their control, yet the Council for 
Diplomas will be an independent body ; and the profes- 
sional bodies will be represented on the boards of studies 
that advise the council. It is a policy designed, as Sir 


David. Eccles hopes, to create a broader path to higher 
technology than that of the grammar schools and univer- 
Siues, one which is related more closely to industry, and 
which the brighter modern school pupils may travel. But 
\t would be rash to think that it can be realised quickly. 
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To staff so many advanced technical colleges will not be 
easy. At the Federation of British Industries’ Conference 
last April (the report of which is published this week) 
It was suggested that technical colleges should release their 
teachers for occasional spells in industry. It will be still 
more necessary for industry to release its staff for regular 
spells of teaching in the technical colleges, 


Singapore in a Hurry 


HE crisis that has blown up over a disagreement between 

the Governor of Singapore, Sir Robert Black, and the 
Chief Minister, Mr Marshall, would be ludicrous if ‘it did 
not risk tragic consequences. The Governor has been in 
the colony barely ‘three weeks, and Mr Marshall has been 
Chief Minister little more than three months. Yet now the 
Commissioner-General for South East Asia is trying to make 
peace between them, the Colonial Secretary is urgently 
awaited as the deus ex machina who alone may prevent the 
ministry’s resignation, and Dr Nkrumah, apparently the 
doyen of colonial premiers, is counselling patience from 
Accra by telegram. The trouble started because the 
Governor could not see his way to approving the proposed 
appointment of two out of four extra junior ministers, but 
it has now been exalted into a demand for immediate self- 
government, carried in the Legislative Assembly by 28 votes 
to one. To cap all, the motion was framed by the Assembly’s 
right-wing members, and it took the intervention of Mr 
Marshall, the leader of the Labour Front, to tone down the 
wording from a demand for independence to a demand 
merely for self-government. 

Yet this is the Assembly which, a few weeks ago, watched 
with anxiety to see how Mr Marshall would face the 
challenge to law and order offered by the strikers and the 
students, which was enormously relieved when he showed 
himself capable of shouldering responsibility and bringing 
the necessary emergency regulations back into force, and 
which raised no protest when the Chief Secretary flayed the 
left-wing members of the House for their part in the rioting 
and killing. But a reaction from that mood of enforced 
realism has set in, and the Governor’s use of his prerogative 
powers has enabled everyone to join in the escapist pastime 
of attacking the imperial power. Mr Marshall is triumph- 
antly in opposition—as he expected to be when he put up 
for election—and is at the head of a popular crusade. Dr 
Jagan in British Guiana was little more impatient than Mr 
Marshall is now showing himself to be of the idea of working 
an admittedly transitional constitution for a few years in 
order to gain experience of administration and the realities 
of power. 

This instability of temperament has all along been the 
main lever in the hands of the extremists, who know well 
that if Mr Marshall resigned, and new elections were held 
on some popular issue, they might easily romp home. The 
result could only be the suspension of the constitution and 
the strengthening of Communist organisation in the colony, 
which is Britain’s principal naval base in the East. Perhaps 
the Governor has been wanting in finesse, but the events 
of the last few days show that Singapore is far from ready 
for full self-government. 
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_ Colonels’ Bogey in Indonesia 


O RDERS of the Day, whole volleys of which have been 


exchanged by the antagonists, have been the most 
lethal ammunition used in the Indonesian army crisis, but 
they have been enough to bowl over a defence minister, 
wing a chief of staff and demolish a government. The 
resignation of Dr Sastroamidjojo’s cabinet came at a diffi- 
cult moment, only two months before the country’s first 
general election is due to be held. All the parties have 
published assurances that they do not intend to let the 
crisis interfere with*the election arrangements, and Indo- 
nesia’s young democracy is probably self-confident enough 
now not to let itself be turned aside from its first real test ; 
but it would have been better if the preliminary 
manceuvrings involved in Vice-President Hatta’s search for 
a new cabinet could’ have been avoided. 

The army, where opposition to Major General Utoyo’s 
appointment as chief of staff started the crisis, has proved 
itself-a tough bargainer. Not content with the resignation 
of the Defence Minister, Mr Kusumasumantri, whom it 
principally blamed for the chief of staff’s nomination, it 
then rejected the government’s suggestion of a compromise 
by which Major General Utoyo would resign after a brief, 
face-saving interval. The army’s resistance has been led 
by the acting chief of staff, Colonel Lubis, and he has been 
joined by a number of regional commanders, including 
Colonel Kawilarang, who for some time has been engaged 
in a running fight with the Deience Minister to decide who 
should hold military authority in Jakarta, the capital. Their 
objection to Major General Utoyo seems to be that he 
does not measure up to the standards of efficiency which 
an officers’ conference drew up at Jogjakarta not long ago ; 
but they probably also have doubts about the politics of 
the Defence Minister, who, although a devout Moslem, was 
a student in Moscow and belongs to the Communist- 
influenced Progressive party. There is little doubt that 
under the constitution the appointment of the chief of staff 
is a matter for the government ; the army’s aim seems to 


be to extract an unwritten promise that it can have the 


power of veto. The next government is bound to be in 
the nature of a caretaker until the election ; and one of its 
primary cares will be to devise a way of satisfying the army, 
perhaps by promising to restrict the final choice to an 
approved short list, without making the government’s 
decision a pure formality. 


Greek Lesson for Finns 


HE “ Geneva spirit,” with which the Communists have 
been so liberally plying the West recently, has had an 
unexpectedly intoxicating effect in Finland. Moscow’s 
repeated demands for the evacuation of foreign bases in 
Europe have led one of the most independent-minded of 
Finnish newspapers, Helsingin Sanomat, to draw the 
Russians’ attention to the fact that their own base at Pork- 
kala, within gun range of Helsinki, is a source of “ constant 
fear” to the Finns. As the paper points out, the difference 
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between Porkkala and the Nato bases which Mr Molotoy 
hopes to abolish is that Porkkala was forced on the Finns 
by the peace treaty at the end of the war, whereas the 
American and British forces are in Europe by the invitation 
and consent of their hosts. It is uncommon for a Finnish 
voice to be raised so clearly about the hard facts of Russo- 
Finnish relations. Unfortunately, Moscow is unlikely to 
be stung into relaxing its grip. The recent cancellation of 
the “ blackout” imposed on Finnish trains passing through 
the Porkkala zone brings no promise of further concessions ; 
it has taken the Russians ten years to realise that in any 
case nothing can be seen from the train but a dense curtain 
of pines. 

The comments on Porkkala have drawn a heavy rebuke 
from the journal of the Prime Mimnister’s Agrarian party, 
which says sternly that “the management of the country’s 
foreign affairs is not for the uninitiated.” This is partly an 
internal feud, for it was Helsingin Sanomat which earlier 
this year deflated the Prime Minister’s enthusiastic reception 
of the Communist plan for a “ neutral belt ” with a scathing 
analysis of Russian motives. But the Finnish government 
is perennially anxious lest anything be said to attract Russia’s 
unfavourable attention. Its mervousmess has again been 
shown by the vigour with which both parties in the present 
coalition, the Agrarians and the Social Democrats, have 
attacked a recent speech by Professor Virtanen. The pro- 
fessor had criticised the Helsinki “peace” assembly and 
said that a small country ought to be ready to fight for its 
independence (the Swedes could give their neighbours the 
same advice) ; he also suggested wickedly that if the Greeks 
had yielded to the Persians before Thermopylae the 
Persians would no doubt have written in the history books 
that it was done “through the unanimous will of the 
people.” Unexpectedly, one of the first effects of the fixed 
smiles which now wreathe Moscow’s face may be to encour- 
age freer speech among nearby small countries like Finland ; 
when the cat is playing at good neighbours, life is likely to 
be a little less constrained for the mice. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
In GREAT BRITAIN 
INCREASES OR DECREASES SINCE JUNE 1951 [THOUSANDS] 
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A Problem of Filling 


essentials the Dentists Bill, which has been introduced 
| into the House of Commons, is the same measure as 
the one that emerged from the House of Lords in the early 
days of the last Parliament. It was a measure that had 

een largely drafted under the Labour Government, and 

it had two main purposes: first, by establishing a General 
Dental Council, to give self-government to the dental pro- 
fession, which is at present controlled by the Dental Board 
of the General Medical Council ; second, to relieve the 
shortage of dentists by providing a recognised status for 
different classes of ancillary dental workers. 

On the whole, there was general agreement with the 
first of these aims. But the proposals regarding ancillary 
workers were strongly resisted in the House of Lords, and 
when Sir Winston Churchill’s government failed to intro- 
duce the Bill in the Commons, Labour members taunted 


it with having yielded to protests from the dentists. 


What the dentists objected to was the proposal that some 
ancillary workers should be trained to fill teeth and pull 
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out deciduous teeth, this constituting in dental eyes a 
serious blow to the high professional standards of dentistry. 
The proposal, as was made clear at the time, is based 
on New Zealand’s school dental service, on which at least 
two bodies (one of them a dental mission) have reported 
favourably. The new Bill, moreover, strengthens and 
makes more precise the safeguards that were in the old. 
The ancillaries trained to fill and extract teeth will work 
only in public clinics and only under the direction of a 
dentist ; their training will be in the hands of a special 
statutory committee of the General Dental Council, and 
if an experimental scheme for training them is unfavourably 
reported on—by the council—the whole idea will be 
dropped. It remains to be seen whether the dentists will 
renew their opposition when the Bill again sets out on its 
parliamentary course. Before doing so, they should bear 
in mind the undisputed fact that during the next ten years 
some 40 per cent of registered dentists will reach the age 
of 65, while the number of new students in 1953 was only 
just over half the annual number deemed desirable by the 
Teviot Committee on dental manpower. Dental ancillaries 
cannot fill this threatened gap. But they should enable the 
services of qualified dentists to be spread more thinly. 


Letters to the Editor 





Bolder than They Think 


Sir—The essential thing is that no one 
shall sit in judgment in a case where he 
has been engaged on the preliminary 
detective work and the ensuing prosecu- 
tion. But it is also desirable that those 
who sit in judgment shall be trained in 
judgment. You, however, in your note 
of July 16th, demur to the Monopo- 
lies Tribunal being identified too closely 
with trained legal minds, on the ground 
that in this field a-decision should be 
reviewed if the climate of opinion 
changes, even though other things re- 
main the same. 

Your objection does not sufficiently 
take into account the extent to which 
legal decisions reflect public opinion, 
and, indeed, changes in public opinion. 
This was first authoritatively demon- 
strated by Professor Dicey in his “ Law 
and Public Opinion in the Nineteenth 
Century,” and is particularly exempli- 
fied by the changing attitude of the 
courts in this very field of restraint of 
trade. 

Nevertheless there are good grounds 
for thinking that both here and in the 
analogous field of administrative law a 
blind adherence to precedent might 
introduce an undesirable rigidity. But 
the doctrine of stare decisis is not an 
inevitable concomitant of the rule of 
law. It would be perfectly possible, 
and in my view desirable in this branch 
of jurisprudence, to lay down that 
Precedents shall be followed unless 


sound reason is shown for a departure. 
It is on this principle that the Conseil 
d’Etat proceeds so successfully—Yours 
faithfully, J. E. S. Simon 
House of Commons 


A Share in the Atom 


Smr—I have read with much interest the 
supplement on atomic energy in your 
last issue. I should like to mention one 
important fact about the activities of 
Associated Electrical Industries. These 
were described in your survey as 
“Zirconium uranium alloys and elec- 
trical equipment.” It is true that our 
fundamental research station at Alder- 
maston Court is carrying out metal- 
lurgical work directly related to the 
development of the nuclear reactor. But 
it should also be known that the AEI, 
who are collaborating with John 
Thompson Ltd., will in fact be in a 
position at Geneva to quote prices and 
delivery dates of research reactors of 
the water moderated “ swimming pool ” 
type and to prepare designs for complete 
atomic power stations.—Your faithfully, 
R. H. VEYSEY 
Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd. 


A Bill in Need of Repair 


Srm—Your article on the Road Traffic 
Bill in the July 2nd Air Edition is a 
surprise to me in that you seem to feel 
that if an ordinary commercial garage 
or filling station was an “authorised 


examiner ” that the chosen garage would 
be placed in an invidious position and 
their competitors and customers in a 
helpless one. 

We have had compulsory automobile 
insurance and semi-annual compulsory 
automobile inspections for many years 
in Massachusetts. These inspections, 
which consist largely of checking on 
brakes, lights, windshield wipers, horns 
and rear view mirrors, are conducted by 
garages and filling stations and I know 
of no one that feels put-upon by that 
system. The charges for these minor 
repairs are pretty well known, and if 
one does not agree with the decision of 
one of the official stations he may go to 
another one. If.some minor repair is 
necessary, the person does not have to 
get it done at the official station but <an 
go to any garage of his own choosing. 

I can see no reason why this system 
could not work successfully in the old 
country, particularly as you have a more 
homogeneous population.—Yours faith- 
fully, Martin C. Brooxs 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Borrowed Plumes 


Sir—If, as Mrs Dunlop says, dry clean- 
ing does no damage to fabrics but only 
takes out dirt, why is it that garments, 
in perfect condition, that need only 
refreshing, usually come back from the 
cleaners limp and lifeless? The fact that 
“ re-texturing ” is recommended by the 
cleaners implies that the cleaning pro- 
cess used has a deteriorating effect on 
the fabric itself. Perhaps. dress hire 
firms are establishing their own dry 
cleaning works because their clothes 
have not ‘been receiving the treatment 
they should have. So, if they want 
superior work, dress hire firms must do 
it themselves.—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.3 G. R. Fow.er 
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Books & Publications 


Commercial Visionary 


THE LIFE OF LORD NUFFIELD. 

By P. W. S. Andrews and Elizabeth 
Brunner. 

Basil Blackwell. 372 pages. 25s. 


6c ORRIS’S main asset,” an old 

business associate told these 
biographers, “ was his nice appreciation 
of price and costs. Basically, he was 4 
buyer and a very acute buyer indeed. ... 
The basis of Cowley is buying, not 
manufacture.” The remark sums up an 
industry—particularly in its early, 
dynamic stage of growth—as well as a 
man. 

For the popular motor car is a work 
of commercial, not of engineering, 
genius. The special talent of W. R. 
Morris, as of Henry Ford before him, 
lay in envisaging, earlier than his com- 
petitors, just how many cars might be 
sold if the price were brought low 
enough. Supplying the car at the price 
—buying the parts from specialists who 
could manufacture cheaply and putting 
them together—followed, and _ the 
economies were achieved essentially in 
bargaining, not in assembly. Mass pro- 
duction—new engineering methods of 
handling longer runs than had ever been 
asked for before—began with the sup- 
pliers with whom Ford and Morris 
placed their orders: it was not until 
1933, indeed, that the moving assembly 
line was introduced into Cowley. 

Morris, like Ford, was a mechanic 
rather than an engineer, an entrepreneur 
more than either. His first employ- 
_ment, af fifteen-and-a-half, was also the 
last time he worked for an employer: 
within a few months he had set up on 
his own in the cycle trade in Oxford. His 
interest in selling and servicing cars de- 
veloped remarkably soon into a firm 
intention to challenge the Ford Model 
“TT” on the roads of Britain, and a 
quite clear idea of how he was going 
to do it. His first car, the Morris Oxford 
in 1913, was produced from parts speci- 
ally designed for manufacture by outside 
specialists, at a time when most British 
manufacturers made all their main 
components themselves. 

The Morris Cowley, with which 
Morris really planned to challenge the 
Model “T,” took “buying out” fur- 
ther. He decided to attack American 
supremacy with a British design of 
which the engine, gear box, front and 
back axles, steering and transmission 
were all supplied from America, because 
no British maker could offer them as 
cheaply.- The Cowley was planned for 
1915 ; war intervened, delaying delivery 
of the engines and reducing their cost 
advantage when the McKenna duties 


were imposed in 1915. A few cars were 
made during the war, and after it the 
American engines were used up, but in 
altered postwar conditions British sup- 
pliers took over the manufacture. 

What became the Nuffield Organisa- 
tion arose during the twenties and 
thirties as Morris took over several of 
these major suppliers of his bought-out 
parts. He did so essentially to secure 
continuous supplies for a very rapidly 
expanding assembly business with which 
some component manufacturers found it 


- difficult or commercially too risky to 


keep pace. But his own commercial 
policy was unshaken: in 1924, although 
he had taken over manufacture of his 
engines, bodies, and radiators, he was 
still clear: 

There is no point in producing any 
article yourself when you can buy from a 
concern specialising in the work. I only 
buy a concern when they tell me they 
cannot produce enough of the article in 
question for our programme... 


And even in 1951, vast as the Nuffield 
Organisation had become, its purchases 
from outside accounted for £42 million 
out of a turnover of £65 million. 

Lord Nuffield’s industrial empire, 
and the second career of benefaction to 
which he devoted much of its proceeds, 
were therefore built upon a commercial 
vision—which was translated into suc- 
cess by buying the parts out and keep- 
ing the money in. For the financial 
sustenance of this growing business 
came from profits ploughed back ; up to 
1936, while he held all the ordinary 
shares of the Morris companies, Lord 
Nuffield had retained in the business 
about £11 million of the £13 million of 
profits (after tax) that the business had 
amassed. 

In a preface to this book, Mr 
Andrews mentions that he originally 
saw the project (in a more limited form) 
as “an act of piety,” and also that Lord 
Nuffield, when first approached, “had 
some distaste for any formal biography.” 
Both facts could have been inferred from 
the content and style of this book, which 
are respectable, respectful, devoid alike 
of any hint of drama or any sparkle in 
treatment. But it is only fair to note 
that it labours under heavy burdens, 
being an “ official” biography of a sub- 
ject whose powerful reticence is well 
known, and disclosing some early and 
recent history of a concern that still 
exists within the larger British Motor 
Corporation. Moreover, even the bare 
facts of such a life of enterprise are 
fascinating ; most of them have been 
faithfully if circumspectly set down here. 
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Inside Germany Today 


BACK INTO POWER. 
By Alastair Horne. 


Max Parrish. 323 pages. 18s. 6d. 
ME HORNE has the field of books 
on current y almost to 


himself in this country; but even if 
there were other runners, he would be 
to the fore with this well-informed 
balanced and readable book. As a good 
journalist—he was the Daily Telegraph's 
correspondent in Bonn for over two 
years from May, 1952—the author does 
not attempt too much. He presents his 
“story” attractively, with a solid basis 
of facts and keeps to the period and 
places he knows. His is not a soul- 
searching amalysis of Germans in 
general, or of Dr Adenauer in par- 
ticular. In fact, the book would have 
gained from a pen-portrait of the Chan- 
cellor’s personality, with more explana- 
tion of his policy and its mainsprings. 
Nor are the observations about Ger- 
mans always correct. The cliché, for 
instance, that big business and Nazism 
go hand-in-hand is too readily accepted. 
The average big industrialist today fights 
shy of any return to state controls, not 
to mention a totalitarian dictatorship, 
and it is their common opposition to 
socialism that brings the industrial 
world and the German Liberals together. 
It may also be pointed out that Mr 
Horne is off the mark in assuming that 
the Germans—an emotional and un- 
stable people—are phlegmatic. 


It would be unfair, however, to criti- 
cise the author for not achieving some- 
thing he did not set out to do—reveal 
the German mentality. His current 
history is excellent. He begins with the 
signing of the European Defence Com- 
mupity treaty and Bonn conventions in 
1952, passes through the birth of 
Western European Union, and ends in 
1955, after the Russians had offered 
Austria freedom in exchange for neu- 
trality, thereby indicating their tactics 
for Germany. He describes the tussle 
in Bonn over the treaties, and gives 4 
particularly good account of the federal 
elections in 1953, when Dr Adenauer 
reached the peak of his popularity. 
Something more might have been made 
of the effect on the voters of Dr Erhard’s 
successful liberal economics. To the 
average man, Socialism meant a retum 
to ration cards, and this had a great deal 
to do with the Christian Democrats 
victory. 
general, Mr Horne is least good 
dealing with Germany’s economic 
recovery. His summary of its causes 's 
inadequate, and it would be better not 
to have committed himself to the = 
ment that “management in the cafiiet 
stages kept profits down to the bare 
inimum required to attract capital for 
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“reconstruction.” But he rightly puts his 


finger on the extraordinary building 
achievements (520,000 units in 1954) 
due largely to the tax exemptions that 
were granted on money invested in this 
field of private enterprise. It is al 
revealing to learn that the loss o! work- 
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ing days through strikes averaged only 

700,000 in the four years from 1949, 

compared with Britain’s postwar average 

of ncarly two million a year. And Mr 

Horne mixes his statistics nicely with . 

reportage, descriptions of visits paid to 
Goering 


the former Hermann works and 
elsewhere. He also gives a full account 
of the extraordinary case of the vast 
Krupp empire, which is now back in 
the possession of one man, Herr Alfried 
Krupp. On dismantlement, Mr Horne 
fails to point out that the British 
wreckers were not acting on their own, 
but were carrying out a solemn, though 
silly, engagement entered into by 
twenty-six nations in the Inter-Allied 
Reparations Agency. This explains the 
contradiction of British behaviour, in 
pulling down steel mills and building 
up the Volkswagen works. 


The book is outstandingly fair to the 
postwar Germans and their political as 
well as economic progress. It does a 
real service to understanding between 
Germany and Britain by showing how 
remarkably well the Bonn parliamentary 
system has worked, considering its enor- 
mous handicaps, and in recalling the 
effective way in which the German press 
stifled at birth an attempt to re-create 
a propaganda ministry (though there are 
signs that it is being conceived again). 
The fact of the matter is that the average 
German likes his new freedom, and is 
fearful of any change. As Mr Horne 
rightly shows, the neo-Nazi adventurer 
has had a poor reception in the past 
few years 


In view of the Russian stand at the 
Geneva conference, the book shows 
good political judgment. Marshal Bul- 
ganin has borne out Mr Horne’s state- 
ment that the Soviet Union’s main aim 
is to remove American bases from 
Europe, and that “ the big question, not 
only at the time of writing, but for the 
years that lie ahead, is whether the Ger- 
man people will fall for Soviet blandish- 
ments.” If they do, he might have 
added, the neo-Nazis, hand-in-hand with 
fellow-travellers and Prussian noblemen, 
will be leading the way to Moscow. 


Victorians in Revolt 


APES, ANGELS, AND VICTORIANS. 
By William Irvine. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 399 pages. 21s. 


HE intellectual battles of mid- 
Victorian England have been 
described many times, but rarely so 
readably as in this new joint biography 
of Charles Darwin and Thomas Huxley. 
Professor Irvine is mainly interested in 
People and allows no idea to be “dis- 
embodied.” He is thus able to show, 
with great sensitivity, how Darwin 
muddled into genius and greatness like 
a true Englishman” and how Huxley 
took upon himself the role of Darwin’s 
defender and the national advocate of 
the claims of science against all its adver- 
Saries. The best parts of the book take 
the reader behind the scenes, into the 
coral reefs of the Pacific as well as the 
orchid house at Down . ‘The least satis- 


factory are those in which the author 
abandons his main characters and 
sketches in the outlines of nineteenth- 
century English history. Even in these 
sections, however, he writes with skill 
and charm and never loses himself in 
extraneous speculation. 


It was a brilliant idea to write a joint 
biography rather than to concentrate on 
one of the two figures alone. No one 
would have been surprised, as Professor 
Irvine shows, if Huxley, the powertul 
and active exponent of ruthless investi- 
gation, had explained evolution. Nearly 
everyone who has read the facts is a 
little surprised that Darwin did. He was 
a cautious thinker, troubled by illness 
and working for only a few hours each 
day. Beginning with the collection of 
facts, he allowed theories to grow as 
quietly and as gently as the plants which 
he studied. He was rather afraid of the 
master-theory that eventually took 
form, and certainly had no intention of 
precipitating a battle between religion 
and science. Huxley, by contrast, saw 
the broad implications of the reticent 
discoveries which were to undermine 
confidence in traditional authority. 
“ We are in the midst of a gigantic move- 
ment,” he wrote in 1879, “greater than 
that which preceded and produced the 
Reformation, and really only the con- 
tinuation of that movement.” 


Huxley’s clarity concealed restlessness 
and uncertainty, and his picture of the 
effect of new scientific research on the 
shape of the world was as misleading 
as Mr Gladstone’s picture of what 
twentieth-century politics would be like. 
There is still scope for a study of other 
aspects of the mid-nineteenth century 
revolt, which began with apes and 
angels and ended with men in society. 
Professor Irvine’s book is a stimulating 
introduction to a chain of controversies, 
which once started could never end. 


What They Mean 


DOUBLETALK. 
By Harry Hodgkinson. 
Allen and Unwin. 162 pages. 16s. 


AS entertaining as it is instructive, this 
book should prove equally helpful 
to those who are eager to reach an 
understanding with the Communist 
powers and to those who distrust them 
deeply. For neither Moscow’s critics 
nor its would-be friends will get far 
unless they grasp not only that Com- 
munists speak a different political 
language from democrats, but that the 
words they twist are twisted into precise 
shapes. Peace, war, democracy, free- 
dom, intervention, volunteer, co- 
existence and many other terms freely 
used in international debate and negotia- 
tion have very definite connotations 
when Pravda or Peking radio use them. 
Here, for the first time, a western 
analyst sets out to expound them in 
western terms, using a ee 

ossa presentation that saves the 
gy having to struggle through 


any profound generalising about 
semantics. 
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Even a brief study cf these pages 
would, for instance, have saved the 
Asian delegates at Bandoeng from being 
confused when’ Mr Chou En-lai said 
that it would take many years to 
introduce Communism in Tibet. 
“Communism,” to Communists, means 
the ultimate stage of economic organisa- 
tion which not even the Soviet Union 
has yet attained; Mr Chou was not 
saying that Communist political methods 
were not already being applied to Tibet. 
The author, however, does not limit 
himself to explaining upside-down 
words. He also lists and expounds 
current Russian words of special signifi- 
cance such as agrogorod (the “ farm- 
towns” into which Mr Khrushchev has 
sought to compress a reluctant 
peasantry), shturmovshtina (the habit, 
now endemic in the Communist world, 
of trying to reach production targets by 
desperate spurts at the last minute), and 
tolkach (“the man who knows a man; 
the man who can get it for you whole- 
sale”). In the course of explaining such 
terms, the book gives much enlightening 
information about th: Soviet attitude to 
matters ranging from Freud to 
alcoholism ; and there is a revealing, if 
ridiculous, annotated list of the various 
things that are now said to have been 
Soviet, or even Tsarist, inventions, 
ranging from the aeroplane and airship 
through detergents and penicillin to 
radar, railways, trams, television, and 
vaccination. 


India Without Tears 


INDIA: New Pattern. 
By Lady Hartog. 
Allen and Unwin. 158 pages. 12s. 6d. 


FOR the non-specialist reader, who 
knows nothing about India but who 
is quite ready to be informed if some- 
one is prepared to make the subject 
interesting and not too complicated, 
Lady Hartog has written the ideal book 
—the irrelligent layman’s guide to in- 
dependent India without tears. No topic 
of the day is overlooked: there are 
chapters on the new constitutional back- 
ground, the parliamentary scene, demo- 
cracy in action, corruption, the Five- 
Year Plan, public and private enterprise, 
food and population, social life and 
change, work for the backward classes, 
education in transition, the future of the 


English language, the welfare state, par- | 


tition, the refugee problem, Kashmir 
(this is most discreetly done), Com- 
monwealth and foreign relations—and 
all are dealt with in the easy conversa- 
tional tones and with the charm of the 
experienced women’s club lecturer, who 
knows that she is there to entertain 
as much as to inform, and that the 
methods and aims of the Chatham 
House research student would here be 
out of place. 


On these lines Lady Hartog has done 
an outstanding job, which one hopes 


will create a widespread demand for . 


itself in the interests of friendship and 
understanding between India, Britain, 
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and the Commonwealth. Lady Hartog 
visited all the obvious, and squeezed in 
a@ good many unexpected, places in her 
tour, was interested in all that she saw, 
and is able to communicate her interest. 
The result is an excellent travelogue, 
which should give many people better 
appreciation of news and leading articles 
about India. It would be misleading to 
imply that Lady Hartog’s account is 
superficial, because she obviously took 
much trouble to inform herself, but it 
might perhaps not be unfair to suggest 
that she probed beneath the surface of 
some problems—say of the economics 
of the Five-Year Plan or the abolition 
of landlordism (which she confuses with 
Vinoba Bhave’s land gift movement)— 
less deeply than some others. This book 
would be the ideal last minute gift to 
slip into the hands of a friend just off 
to India. If he read it carefully he 
would arrive well equipped to enjoy 
what he found there. 


Democratic Teething 
Troubles 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
IN SOUTH EAST ASIA. 

By Rupert Emerson. 

Harvard University Press (London: Allen 
and Unwin). 204 pages. $3.50. 18s. 
ECONOMIC CHANGE IN THAILAND 
SINCE 1850. 

By James C. Ingram. 

Stanford University Press (London: 


Geoffrey Cumberlege). 261 pages. $5.00. 
40s. 


HE first of these Institute of Pacific 
Relations studies is mainly con- 
cerned with explaining why there is so 
little representative government in 
South East Asia. There is no univer- 
sally valicy explanation: colonialism fits 
some of the cases but not all; and the 
fact that it cannot be blamed for the 
rudimentary state of representative 
institutions in Siam seems to suggest 
that it may not be the only culprit in the 
other countries of that vast, rich, varied 
and threatened region. Certainly the 
example of Siam suggests, as Professor 
Emerson notes, with just a hint of 
reluctance, that “there has up to this 
point been no significant demand for a 
popular share in the governmental pro- 
cess.” If this observation is true, which 
is likely, and particularly if it is true of 
other countries as well, which may be 
harder to prove, then it provides a useful 
corrective for the many western political 
theorists who cannot refrain from 
prescribing parliamentary democracy as 
the pariacea for the ailments of countries 
which it will not necessarily benefit. In 
some, illiteracy may inhibit genuine 
freedom of choice; in others lack of 
security may lead to intimidation at the 
polls; while the absence of a long- 
established civil service may prevent the 
wishes of the electorate from being 
translated into action. Not all countries 
are ready for democracy, and of those 
that are, not all desire it. 





Since this book was written, a limited 
experiment in representative government 
has been launched in Singapore ; and 
while it is too early to evaluate its 
success, it is already clear that there, as 
elsewhere in South East Asia, the teeth- 
ing troubles of democracy are going to 
prove troublesome. So far, the only 
real success stories of democracy m 
South East Asia are Burma and the 
Philippines. But both have had to make 
headway against backgrounds of 
terrorism and insecurity; and in the 
Yailippines, only the 1953 general 
elections were really successful; the 
1951 one was only partially so, and the 
1949 one was marred by padded regis- 
tration lists, intimidation and other 
practices outgrown by the _ western 
democracies. Professor Emerson’s book 
does not claim to be an exhaustive 
treatise of an immense subject, but it is 
admirably executed within its limits and 
gives a most valuable bird’s eye view of 
nascent electoral strivings in the whole 
area. 


Dr Ingram’s historical survey of the 
Siamese economy is inevitably of more 
limited appeal. It is clearly the result 
not only of painstaking research but also 
of far-ranging judgment, for surmise has 
often taken the place of inadequate 
statistics. 


The most striking aspect of Siam’s 
rice economy is that it has changed so 
little in the past century, except perhaps 
in the direction of still greater specialisa- 
tion upon the staple crop. But whereas 
in 1850 very little rice was exported, 
exports had risen to more than 40 per 
cent of production by 1925, providing 
the country with a previously unknown 
diversity of imports. Today, the wheel 
threatens to turn full circle, for it has 
become difficult to find customers for 
Siam’s rice (as for Burma’s) at the 
inflated prices now prevailing. Dr 
Ingram’s book will provide the specialist 
with a useful insight into the develop- 
ment of an exchange economy in the 


only uncolonised nation of South East 
Asia. 


This Other Harlem 


THE COLOURED QUARTER: Negro 
Immigrants in an English City. 
By M P. Banton. ; 
Cape. 254 pages. 21s. 
"THOSE who believe that the rapid 
growth of Britain’s coloured 
minority will import undesirable and 
probably insoluble social difficulties, 
and that the idea of Britain’s 
coloured citizens making satisfying and 
creative lives for themselves in the 
mother-country is idealistic nonsense, 
will find their worst fears confirmed in 
this book. Mr Banton portrays a group 
of West Indians and West Africans 
living in a repulsive slumdom, support- 
ing a dubious service trade of public 
houses, cafés and places of amusement, 
living from job to job with the settled 
conviction that every difficulty is the 
result of discrimination, and taking as 
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wives or consorts some of the mos 
wretched psychopathic women tha 


modern Britain produces. But the 
dockland Harlems are among the Worst, 


and, as Mr Banton shows, the coloured 
population of Stepney is not static, but 
is partly transitory—moving on to better 
conditions and often to a higher degree 
of integration in British life. Yet even 
the successful often feel that they must 
return to the coloured quarter to relax 
and refresh themselves for the strain of 
everyday life among a white majority 
that ceaselessly, unconsciously and in- 
evitably rubs in the great fact, the 
eternal blemish, that they are of 4 
different if not inferior species. 


Some coloured immigrants make a 
resolute effort to adapt themselves and 
become assimilated ; some have market- 
able skills or marry into tolerant English 
families and succeed. But the main 
lesson of Mr Banton’s survey is the 
difficulty of assimilation. On the 
contrary, a large proportion of coloured 
immigrants are settling down as solid 
indigestible lumps, living with and for 
each other, developing a tradition of 
hatred and contempt for the white 
population’s hypocrisy and hostility, an 
immovable conviction that officialdom 
even at its most paternal is animated 
mainly by malice and colour prejudice. 
They are not poor as were the dwellers 
in Cable Street in Booth’s day ; there 
is money to be earned, and some make 
a great deal providing “services” for 
their fellows. But they are forced into 
a poverty of environment, mentality and 
outlook ; and they show little of the 
resilience of former “In groups” such 
as Flemings’ Huguenots or Jews. A 
tradition is being built up in_ the 
coloured quarters of this country that 
will clearly prove quite as resistant to 
changes of attitude on the part of the 
rest of the population, to the operation 
of social justice or rising living standards, 
as that of the Welsh mining valleys. It 
will probably be still more resistant, 
based as it is on customs and attitudes 
so much at variance with the rest of the 
population, and always being fed or 
diluted by recruits from the failures and 
the maladjusted among the white race. 
Meanwhile the children of these 
coloured-white unions are growing UP, 
their personalities formed by their 
parents and the sordid environment of 
the coloured quarter. 


Mr Banton makes some useful sug- 
gestions for alleviating the tension 
between the races; he suggests, for 
example, a special department of the 
central government for advising | 
authorities. The whole problem is a chal- 
lenge to the network of voluntary welfare 
services—here, indeed, is a problem that 
the welfare state does not automatically 
solve. “You're for the blacks, I'm 

inst them,” one conscientious am 
Senumeiis, toot perfectly frank, public 
servant told Mr Banton. Presumably 
time will develop a pattern of toleration, 
a ladder of colour-shades, an etiquette 
of “ passing ” ; time will throw up men 
and women of stature from the colo - 
groups and respect will grow. * 
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meanwhile, assimilation’ will be slow and 
rouse ugly passions. -Yet this is but the 
first splash of the coming:storm, world- 
wide, over race’ relations to fall on 
Britain’s doorstep, Every effort must be 
made to pull down the invisible walls of 
the psychological ghetto in which the 
majority of coloured immigrants live ; 
studies such as these constitute a vital 
reconnaissance of the problem. 


Myths No More 


MYTH AND MYSTERY. . 
By Rupert Furneaux, 
Wingate. 200 pages. 15s. 


ID one of the “lost tribes of 

Israel” find réfuge in England in a 
past of which we have no record ? Did 
Sherlock Holmes really live? Did 
the builders of the Egyptian pyramids 
incorporate a prophetic message in those 
massive stones—to be unravelled only 
by gifted mathematicians with a flair 
for hitting on the right formulae? To 
those who would at some earlier stage 
of their lives have answered “ yes” to 
these and similar questions, this book 
will automatically appeal. It will 
equally appeal to those who have had 
such questions put to them by wonder- 
ing offspring. But to those—and rhey 
are probably many—who will go on 
answering “yes” to the end of their 
days, no matter how irrefutable the 
adverse evidence, Mr Furneaux’s investi- 
gations will come as an unwelcome 
intrusion into fondly held illusions. 


It is unlikely that the author has 
covered ground that has not at some 
time or other been as fully covered 
elsewhere. His merit lies in having 
carefully and diligently collected all the 
relevant facts and opinions, sifted them 
with reasonable scepticism and pre- 
sented the mixture in palatable form. 
And so far as the reader is concerned, 
he scores in having presented the results 
of his varied inquiries in one handy 
volume, with illustrations of some 
interest. It will be hard for the un- 
fanatical reader to maintain thereafter 
his absolute acceptance of the Biblical 
versions of the creation or of the deluge ; 
or for the more scientific-minded to be 
sure that other people really have seen 
flying saucers ; or to remain convinced 
that Plato’s description of the lost 
continent of Atlantis was anything but 
a feat of imagination. 


_ Fundamentally, however, this is a 
lightweight piece of work, intended for 
the non-specialist. It is written in a 
Style readable rather than subtle, and 
Would, but for one reservation, make an 
excellent birthday present for inquiring 
youngsters. It seems a pity, then, to 
have to record that the book is marred 
by a quite extraordinary number of typo- 
graphical errors, outright spelling mis- 
takes and even grammatical slips. Until 
4 competently revised edition appears, 
one would hesitate, for this reason, to 
Place it in the hands of eager youths 
uncertain of their English. — 


Shorter Notices 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT, 1914-1953: 
Select Documents. 

Edited by G. Le May. 

Methuen. 432 pages. 25s. 


How are Government decisions in Britain 
taken? The compiler of this volume, a 
‘former Oxford tutor who is now a Pro- 
fessor in the University of the Witwaters- 
rand, believes that the gap between the 
theory and practice of British Government 
“has seldom been quite so wide as it is 
today.” It may “be argued that the two 
centres of effective power lie in the caucus 
of the party for the time being in power, 
on the one hand ; and somewhere between 
the political executive (which is linked to 
the party) and the permanent executive 
of civil servants, on the other.” A new 
constitutional history of contemporary 
Britain is needed. Mr Le May has not 
attempted to fill the gap, but merely “to 
collect materials which may prove helpful 
when such a history comes to be written.” 
In this spirit, he spreads across his 400 
pages a wide selection of snippets from 
statutes, reports of select committees, legal 
judgments, statesmen’s speeches in and out- 
side Parliament, manifestos and reports on 
party organisations. He has a discrimi- 
nating eye, and a determination to present 
his documents “with the minimum 
explanatory matter.” But, for that very 
reason, any realistic review of his book 
would have to be the full constitutional 
history—by some other scholar—for which 
Mr Le May hopes that he has acted as 
helpmate and precursor. 


* 


THE LANDLORD AND TENANT ACT, 
1954. 

By T. J. Sophian. 

Staples. 310 pages. 30s. 


This is an esoteric subject and those who 
have fathomed its mysteries are not all 
lawyers. Men who work in the estates de- 

ts of property companies and banks 
should find it easy to add to their existing 
store of knowledge from this book, but non- 
specialist lawyers and laymen would prob- 
ably ‘do better to begin with something 
simpler. 

The chief purpose of the new Act is to 
extend to all kinds of businesses, trades, 
professions and employments the same kind 
of protection which the Landlord and 
Tenant Act of 1927 gave to trades and 
businesses only. A secondary purpose is to 
confer the benefits or otherwise of the Rent 
Acts on houses let under long leases at 
ground rents. Instead of letting in the 
reader gently with a general introduction, 
Mr Sophian plunges him straight into the 
text of the Act and explains each section in 
copious notes. Unless the reader already 
has a comprehensive knowledge of the law 
as it was he will soon find himself out of 
his depth. Mr Sophian is probably right to 
concentrate on the expert and to leave the 
writing of a child’s guide to other hands, 
instead of trying to write two books in one. 
In so doing he courageously limits his 
market. 


* 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
1763-1783. 
By Eric Robson. 
Batchworth Press. 263 pages. 18s. 
A history book that asks the right 
questions is already half-way to winning a 
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wise reader's confidence. Mr Robson's 
capa headings, Why Revolution ?, Why 
Independence ?, Why British Defeat ?, Why 
American Victory ?, encourage a © 


onfidence _ 
that here is a book that grapples firmly with 


the problems that really matter in its field. 
Nor is the confidence misplaced. Although 
the modest scale of Mr Robson’s book ob- 
viously makes it im 
written, as proud historians often rashly 
boast, “entirely from original sources,” it 
does have the freshness and edge that only 
occur when an author has himself quarried 
in the period he writes about. 


Mr Robson takes’ nothing on trust. He 
knows how cluttered with Whig stereotypes 
and lazy Anglo-American prejudices (and 
indulgences) this subject is and has 
sharpened his critical tools accordingly. 
Nothing is taken on trust (unless it is Sir 
Lewis Namier’s re-bunked George III, the 
monarch who thought the American War 
“the most justifiable war any country ever 
waged ”) and the reader is always given the 
wherewithal to check the author’s conclu- 
sion for himself. Here and there repetitions 
and occasional stylistic infelicities obtrude, 
tragic reminders that this able historian, 
dying suddenly at the age of 36, was not 
able to revise hjs book. Discriminating 
readers, however, will think none the worse 
of it for that that. This is'a good book, 
useful to beginners and scholars alike. 


Books Received 


THE ForRMATION OF FEDERAL INDONESIA. 
By Arthur A, Schiller. The Hague: Van 
Hoeve. 482 pages. Hfi. 15.00. 
AUSTRALIAN STATE PuBLIC FINANCE. 


By W. J. Campbell. Sweet and Maxwell. 
322 pages. 50s. 





From the Government Bookshops 


Assurance Companies 
Returns 


Statement of Life Assurance and Bond 

Investment business under the Assurance 

Companies Acts, 1909-1946, deposited 

with the Board of Trade during 1954, 
In two volumes. 


168s. (by post 169s. 8d.) 


The Monopolies and 
Restrictive Practices 
Commission 


COLLECTIVE DISCRIMINATION 


Report on Exclusive Dealing, Collective 
Boycotts, Aggregated Rebates and other 
Discriminatory Trade Practices. 

(Cmd. 9504) 3s. 6d. (by post 3s. 8d.) 


National Coal Board 


Ninth Annual Report and Statement of 
Accounts for 1954. - 


(H.C.1.) Ts. 6d. (by post 7s. 10d.). 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Ki y, London W.C.2; 423 Oxford 
London W.1.. (Post Orders: P.O, Box 569 

London S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, a3 

39 King Street Manchester 2; 2 

Birmingham 3; 109 St. Mary Street, Cardiff ; Tower 

Lane, Bristol 1; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast ; 

or any fe 
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i | t In order to entertain the world, the J. Arthur Rank Organisation makes the world its location. 

| It may be the jungles of Ceylon, the shores of the Italian lakes, or the South Seas. 
Recently it was the Mediterranean—when a Rank Group film unit sailed to Athens 
and Alexandria to shoot scenes for DOCTOR AT SEA, produced by the 





























team who made the record-breaking DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE. 


ACROSS THE FRONTIERS 


Dirk Bogarde, who stars in this new comedy, has appeared in films made 
in France, Spain, Germany and Kenya. For other Rank Group productions, 
film units have travelled to East Africa (WEST OF ZANZIBAR), Ceylon (THE 
PURPLE PLAIN, THE PLANTER’S WIFE and THE BEACHCOMBER), Italy (ROMEO 
AND JULIET) and New Zealand (THE SEEKERS). 


Magee, sine enti: 


Films like these were made to fit into a particular pattern—a pattern of 
Rank Group policy whose purpose is first and foremost to entertain; then, 
through that entertainment, to make clear the ways of man to man and 
nation to nation. Not only to show the world something of the British way 
of life, but also to show life in other countries to filmgoers in Britain. 


TWO-WAY TRAFFIC 


These films are box-office successes in Britain and excellent currency- 
earners overseas, especially in the countries where they are made. The 
benefit, however, is mutual. Wherever a Rank Group film unit works 
overseas, it indirectly helps the places it visits by spotlighting the attention 
of the world upon them. And it helps them directly by employing local 
people and supporting local trade. 


Op The J. Arthur Rank Organisation gives pleasure to millions the 
WIT, world over by providing the finest and richest entertainment possible. 
p Filming ‘on location’ plays a most important part in the plans of a 
company whose resources are world-wide and can ensure for 
British films a fair showing overseas. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 


Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





nick from the Summit 


Washington, D.C. 


HE American attitude towards the Geneva conference 

is one of the strangest paradoxes of récent diplomatic 
history. In the two years that elapsed between Sir Winston 
Churchill’s suggestion of a parley at the summit in May, 
1953, and the Administration’s eventual acceptance of this 
idea in May of this year, the standard American attitude, 
both official and unofficial, was that it was unwise for the 
President of the United States to involve himself in direct 
conversations with the leaders of the Soviet Union until 
there was firm evidence of something called “change of 
heart” on the part of the Kremlin. 

Even two months ago it was generally accepted that the 
President and Mr Dulles had only agreed to the Geneva 
meeting to save the electoral face of Sir Anthony Eden. It 
was then expected to be merely a formal three-day affair 
which would be useful in placating western public opinion, 
and might at best be a polite curtain-raiser to renewed official 
negotiations with Russia. Yet, as mid-July approached and 
support for the idea of a meeting remained roughly constant 
in Britain and France, enthusiasm began slowly to grow in 
the United States, generated by the mounting optimism of 
President Eisenhower himself, and despite the cautious 
gloom of his Secretary of State. 

By the time Mr Eisenhower left for Geneva all but the 
sourest newspapers and politicians were wishing him hearty 
godspeed. His objective, outlined in an emotional television 
speech, was to attempt to “ change the spirit” of meetings 
with the Russians. By the time he returned, having demon- 
strably achieved this objective and dominated the conference 
by his personality, Mr Eisenhower was not merely the most 
popular President since Roosevelt’s second term, but a 
national hero in the fashion of one who has brought home 
some great Olympic sporting prize. Even his proposal that 
the United States and Russia should exchange “ blueprints ” 
of their military establishments and permit aerial inspection 
was received with calm in Congress by Democrats and 
liberal Republicans, and in silence by Senator Knowland 
and the Republican right wing. This may, however, have 
been because few cam understand exactly what the President 
meant by his first proposal or believe that the Russians will 
ever accept the second. f 

Last Saturday afternoon the failure of the official Republi- 
can leaders in the Senate to acclaim the President’s achiev- 
Ments in the same glowing terms as had the Democrats 
impelled nineteen Republican Senators, led by Mr Case, of 
New Jersey, to issue their own tribute. The only echo of 


older fears that the President’s jovial communings with 
Russian leaders might be construed as appeasement was 
an alleged order from Vice-President Nixon that the official 
party, which met the President’s plane as it arrived in Wash- 
ington in the pouring rain, should discard their umbrellas 
for fear of comparison with Neville Chamberlain’s return 
from Munich. Senator Knowland emerged from the Presi- 
dent’s briefing of congressional leaders on Monday morning 
with a vaguely hopeful statement and when, on Tuesday, 
in the Senate, Mr McCarthy asked him whether he did not 
detect “ appeasement in the air,” Mr Knowland kept silent. 
The Republican right wing is too politically conscious not 
to be aware when the tide of public opinion is running 
strongly against it. 


” 


By comparison with the chorus of p-*ise which had 
greeted President Eisenhower on his return, his television 
report to the nation was cautious and dispassionate. This 
was due partly to a desire to put the Geneva achievements 
in better perspective;-and partly to the fact that he was 
extremely tired. He warned the country that 

we cannot afford to be negligent or complacent, but we 

must be hopeful. ... We must never be deluded into 

believing that one week of friendly, even fruitful, negotia- 
tions can wholly eliminate a problem arising out of the wide 
gulf that separates East and West. 
President Eisenhower said that the acid test of Geneva will 
come next October when the foreign ministers meet to 
discuss substantive questions. But his address com 
an historical paradox: it was clear that to the President him- 
self the success he achieved at Geneva was not that he had 
wrested any binding evidence of good faith from the 
Russians but that he had given them convincing evidence 
of American good faith. 

It was evident that the benign air of Geneva had also had 
its effect on Mr Dulles, the professional sceptic. - At his 
press conference on Tuesday he said that relations with 
Soviet Russia were now “ less brittle ” and that elbow room 
now existed for diplomats to negotiate without fear of 
igniting war. He then elaborated an American doctrine 
which is as old as the Kellogg Pact but which has recently 
been refurbished, namely, that nations in. dispute should 
renounce force as a means of settlement. This made 
hearing from the lips of the author of the doctrine of 
massive retaliation. 

But Washington had hardly had time to catch its breath 
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from acclaiming the President when it Was announced that 
a fresh diplomatic initiative was under way. Conversations 
are to be resumed with Communist China on the release of 
American prisoners and “ other practical matters.” The 
connection between last week’s Geneva conference and next 
week’s meeting of the Chinese and United States ambas- 
sadors in the same place is not yet fully clear. Superficially, 
the fact that the renewal of Chinese-American conversations, 
which have continued desultorily for the past year in Geneva 
at consular level, was announced the day after the President 
and Mr Dulles returned from there is a coincidence, since 
the American negotiations for their resumption at a higher 
level have been going on for some weeks through the British 
Embassy in Peking. 

But there are two reasons for assuming that the timing of 
Monday’s announcement was not fortuitous. First, the State 
Department has persistently been worried that the summit 
meeting might produce the appearance of a détente in 
Europe which would satisfy European public opinion, but 
would be followed by a flare-up around Formosa in which 
the United States would be further divided from the British 
Commonwealth and from its European allies. Though Mr 
Dulles gave the impression that conversations were being 
resumed because of recent signs of Chinese reasonableness, 
evidence that Communist China now clearly has superiority 
in the air over the Formosa Straits, coupled with warnings 
from India that Peking intended to use this superiority, has 
undoubtedly played a part in making the United States 
anxious to take up Chou En-lai’s offer of direct negotiations, 
made at the Bandung conference, as soon as possible. 

The.other reason is that Senator Walter George, Demo- 
cratic chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
whose endorsement of the summit parley two months ago 
had an important bearing on the Administration’s decision 
to attend it, on Sunday demanded with equal vigour that 
there should be a foreign ministers’ conference between the 
United States and Communist China this year. At his press 
conference Mr Dulles admitted readily that practical matters 
which the ambassadors will discuss at Geneva might include 
the question of Formosa itself. The President on Wednes- 
day confirmed the possibility that these conversations might 
develop into a meeting of foreign ministers. It will depend 
on whether the Chinese Communists can be brought to 
accept the idea that the Formosa dispute should be settled, 
or remain unsettled, without resort to force. Consequently, 
American eyes will be turning back again next week to 
Geneva. 


* 


The President’s personal success at Geneva has clearly 
touched a very deep emotional chord in American opinion, 
This is probably not so much because he has advanced “ the 
cause of peace,” for there has not recently been any great 
fear of war, as because he has revived American pride and 
belief. in the international leadership of the United States. 
The acclaim abroad for his performance last week, including 
the praise that-came from the Russians, has probably con- 
tributed as much as anything to the delight he has aroused 
among his own countrymen. The Democrats, as they watch 
his prestige and popularity grow rather than diminish as a 
result of Geneva, can comfort themselves with the know- 
ledge that, even if this has lessened still further their chances 
of wresting the presidency from Mr Eisenhower next year, 
at least he is now following their foreign policies to the letter, 
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Boom Season 


HE latest economic estimates show that Americans this 
spring earned more, spent more, produced more and 

held more jobs than ever before in their history. The gross 
national product in the second quarter of 1955 reached the 
annual rate of $383 billion, an increase of nearly $8 billion 
over the first quarter. In May, total personal income ex- 
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ceeded an annual rate of $300 billion for the first time, 
as a result of increases in both wage payments and profits, 
and it was being spent at a record rate also. Finally, there 
has been a steady increase in non-agricultural employment 
during this period with all major industries reporting gains ; 
in June, employment stood at the record figure of 
64,016,000. 

Two important factors make this a particularly brilliant 
picture. Prices, both at the consumer and wholesale levels, 
have continued to show remarkable stability. Secondly, 
defence has played a decreasing part in the national pros- 
perity ; optimists are even daring to predict that a major 
curtailment in military expenditure—which is not con- 
templated at present—would hardly affect the forward 
stride of America’s economy. Certainly the second half 
of the year is now expected to be even slightly more pros- 
perous than the first. 

There are, however, a few areas of the economy in which 
some concern s¢ccms 
justified. Almost 
entirely because of 
the rise in the instal- 
ment buying of new 
and used cars, con- 
sumers afe now if 
debt to the amount of 
about $32 billion, 4 
$2 billion = increase 
since the fourth 
quarter of 1954, and 

other types of credit 
are also expanding 
rapidly. Farm in- 
come, on the other 
hand, has been drop- 
ping fairly steadily 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
— Secsonally'adjusted onnuol rates 
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The World is their Market 


BIRMINGHAM 


Birmingham was once described as a ‘good markett 
town’ where ‘there be many smiths’. It is now one of 
Britain’s biggest manufacturing centres, supplying bi- 
cycles, motor cars, hardware, chocolate, toys and a host 
of other products to almost every country of the world. 

Over fifteen hundred different industries have brought 
prosperity to Birmingham—but not complacency. Manu- 
facturers in Birmingham know that continuous production 
in the factories calls for a continuous sales effort in their 
world markets. 

[t's the same in every business. Making products for 
the world is only half the job. You’ve got to show them, 
sell them—and sell them hard—wherever a market for 
them exists. Many manufacturers are doing this very 
Successfully through TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 





TIME 


& LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, 


389 





INTERNATIONAL SALESMANSHIP 

TIME’s net paid audited circulation exceeds two-and-a-quarter 
million copies weekly (ABC). There are five separate editions 
of TIME* with the same editorial content. One circulates only 
in the United States—the other four, the International Editions, 
are published simultaneously in English and read by important 
people in more than 100 countries outside the U.S.A. 

Ninety-three of every 100 readers of Time’s International 
Editions hold influential positions in business, government and 
the professions. They look upon TIME not only as the best 
means of keeping abreast of international news, but as an in- 
troduction to the world’s foremost companies and products. 

You can buy advertising space directed to those markets 
which interest you most—through one edition, any com- 
bination of two, three, or four, or in all five of the world- 
ranging editions of TIME. 


Advertising in TIME sells around the world! 


*TIME Atlantic 
| TIME Pacific 
TIME Latin American 
| TIME Ganadian 
TIME WS. 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


LONDON Wi ‘Telephone GROSVENOR 40806 
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Serving Commerce Around the World 


Wherever you are, wherever you go, wher- 
ever you do business— Bank of Anierica’s 
global facilities are available to assist you 
with every international banking problem. 
Through its network of overseas correspond- 
ents throughout the world, and through its 
traveling representatives, this bank collects 
on-the-spot information to keep its custom- 
ers up-to-date on all questions of credit, 
foreign exchange, new regulations. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRN5 WER ASSOCIATION 


incorporated with Limited Liability under 
the National Bank Act of U.S.A. 





TWO COMPLETELY STAFFED BRANCHES IN LONDON AVAILABLE TO SERVE YOU 


WEST END BRANCH 
29 Davies Street, London W1 


LONDON BRANCH 
12 Nicholas Lane, London EC 4 








a YOUR TRIP TO NEW YORK 





SPEEDING FOREIGN TRADE 


Firms engaged in international commerce 
turn to The Hanover Bank to accelerate 
and simplify their financial transactions. 


At no extra cost you can fly to Bermuda, via any 
international airline, on your first class fare to 
New York. 

So when business is over in New York, enjoy a 
holiday in Bermuda. You can travel light— buy 
clothes, even rent or buy sports equipment in 
Bermuda. Remember, you'll be in the sterling area. 
Bermuda is only three hours from New York, and 
there are frequent daily flights. Bermuda's sunny 
days, sandy beaches for loafing, sports and pleasant 


social life will do wonders for you. 





(Incorporated with Limited Liability im U. S. A.) 
For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 7 Princes Street, E.C.2 


BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE chet 4 a3 Salonen S 
Rex House, 4-12 Lower Regent Street, London S. W. 1 NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 
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and is now running at an estimated annual rate of $33.4 
billion, a decrease of $500 million from a year ago. 
Finally, inventories in many sectors of industry and trade 
are growing in a way which suggests that buyers may 
be building up stocks in excess of current needs because 
they expect price increases in the future. This expectation 
is justified by the recent rises in labour costs in steel and 
automobile factories and the prospect that these examples 
will be followed by other industries. 


Conflicts of Interest 


S a result of the Democratic distrust of the new 
Republican President’s desire to bring businessmen 
into government, the Senate insisted early in 1953 that 
nominees confirmed for office in the Department of Defence 
should sever all their connections with companies engaged 
on military work, according to the strict letter of the law, 
whatever the financial loss. But Mr Harold Talbott, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, was allowed to retain a private 
partnership in an engineering firm on the understanding 
that he did not share in profits from its defence contracts. 
Now, however, it is being alleged that he has used his 
official position to influence companies having such contracts 
to employ his firm. In consequence the congressional 
session is closing in a glow of righteousness for the 
Democrats and of embarrassment for the Administration. 

Whatever the outcome of the enquiry into Mr Talbott’s 
suitability for office, the incident strengthens Congress’s 
doubts about allowing the government in comparative peace- 
time to employ businessmen who, unlike ?Ar Talbott, serve 
without compensation: WOC is the latest name for what 
used to be a “dollar-a-year man.” The matter has 
arisen now becausé the authority to employ businessmen 
without compensation is contained in the Defence Pro- 
duction Act, which is up for renewal and which deals with 
controls on raw ‘materials and other emergency measures. 
The Administration argues that a ready reserve of business- 
men trained in the ways of government is needed as a base 
for wartime expansion of the civil service. The best way 
of earmarking enough such men is, it is claimed, to employ 
them for short periods in government posts for which they 
ate qualified by their private experience. They could hardly 
be expected to give up all their business interests unless they 
were coming to Washington fairly permanently. Nor could 
they be expected to come at all unless they were given 
responsible work. 

This is the objection to the way round the “ conflict of 
interest” difficulty which has been suggested by a Senate 
committee ; it proposed that no WOC should be employed 
in a policy-making government position except in time of 
war. The full Senate has stipulated only that when it comes 
to policy-making decisions. the final responsibility must rest 
on full-time paid government servants ; on these occasions 
WOCs would act solely as advisers. This modification is 
acceptable to the Administration and the House seems likely 
to approve it. But in the final analysis the only reliable 
safeguard, whether businessmen serve with or without com- 
pensation, is that men shall be chosen who are so upright 
that they can always be trusted to put the country’s interest 
before their own whenever there is any possibility of conflict. 
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Comrades in the Corn 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 1OWA | 


N the middle west Soviet Russians are still three-headed 
calves. Little boys by the hundreds asked their fathers 
to drive them out to the Des Moines airport the day the 
twelve members of the official Soviet agricultural delegation 
landed in Iowa, the centre of America’s corn-hog belt ; 
one lad who managed to get close enough to shake hands 
with two surprised Russians was reluctant to wash his right 
hand afterwards. 

Throughout the tour, which was first suggested by the 
Des Moines Register as a means of helping both the Russian 
maize and livestock programme and international goodwill, 
the prevailing attitude has been one of intense curiosity 
and friendliness. There has been warm applause for the 
“Russian farmers” and still warmer applause when Mr 
V. V. Matskevich, the Soviet first deputy minister of agri- 
culture and the leader of the delegation, talked about “ peace 
between our two great countries ” and “ farming, the most 
peaceful profession.” Farmers, industrialists, agricultural 
committees of Chambers of Commerce, and luncheon clubs 
competed for chances of entertaining the Russian visitors, 
and most of those who were asked to co-operate by the 
official experts in charge of the tour considered it an honour. 
Some farmers had no advance notice at all, as the delegation 
spotted them from its air-conditioned bus, but one who had 
ten days’ forewarning hurried to finish painting his barn 
red and bought his wife a bright turquoise sun dress. She 
and the neighbours served lemonade on the lawn to the 
swirling horde of newsmen and photographers, and a 
luncheon inside to the Russians. 

Besides the placards in Russian bidding them welcome, 
at least two other home-made signs greeted the Soviet guests. 
One was carried by a Negro student from a small Methodist 
college and announced that Iowans were prejudiced against 
Negroes. His grievance was that he had been refused 
service in several. beer taverns, in violation of a long-standing 
but poorly enforced “ civil rights law.” The local sheriff 
questioned him on the spot and asked him to give up the 
sign “ as a souvenir.” The Russians were fascinated by the 
whole business, took pictures of the student with his sign, 
and buzzed excitedly among themselves. On another farm, 
a protester bore a sign, “ There is no freedom in Russia ” 
—also a lamentable home truth. Most of the Russians were 
inside the house at the time, but at least one of them saw 
it. The farmer’s wife and her pastor considered it a breach 
of hospitality, and asked the man to leave. The pastor tore 
the sign from its standard. 


* 


But even among hosts trying to be gracious there was a 
suggestion of frankness now and again. The Eastman 
Kodak Company presented each of the Russians with a 
camera when they landed in New York, noting that in the 
United States guests were free to take all the photographs 
they wished. The Cedar Rapids Chamber of Commerce 
dinner began with everyone rising to hear a clergyman say 
grace. During the whole tour it was often pointed out 
that midwest farmers had achieved full mechanisation while 
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maintaining and strengthening the single family or farm as 
the unit of production. 

The press was much less inhibited. Some 60 newsmen 
and photographers followed the Russians around for the 
first part of their farm tour, forever asking them to pose, 
forever trying to get them to admit that American farming 
was more advanced and that the incentives of free enterprise 
were the reason. Mr Matskevich thought the quality of the 
soil and the quantity of brains and capital put into it might 
be the explanation. In general, the Russians always had 
a ready answer, humorous and complimentary to their 
American hosts, yet completely non-committal about any 
comparison with things Soviet. 

The Soviet party had a breezy extrovert in Mr Alexander 
Tulupnikov, member of the collegium of the ministry of 
agriculture and director of a research institute in agri- 
cultural economics. He showed up in a phenomenal pro- 
portion of the news photographs. He has the loudest voice, 
the merriest ‘laugh, and the quickest stride. One newsman 
speculated that he must be the MVD agent for the party, 
because he seemed to be the most uninhibited. Once the 
bus made an unscheduled stop at an ice-cream parlour by 
the side of the highway. The proprietor insisted on treating 
the whole party. Judging by the little pictures on the menu, 
Mr Tulupnikov picked the biggest concoction of them all, 
and the correspondents and his colleagues roared when they 
learned what it was: “ Idiot’s Delight,” made of six scoops 
of ice-cream and all sorts of gooey toppings. 

But on a tour burdened with long orations and still longer 
translations, it was Mr Andrei Shevchenko who brought 
down the house. As the trip progressed, he learned a little 
English, and began to make speeches. At Cedar Rapids 
he said: “Ladies and gentlemen: Good morning. Good 


day. Thank you.” No diplomat could do better at the 
summit. 


The South Against Time 


VENTS in the last few weeks show that a long and 
thorny road lies between the Supreme Court’s famous 

decision of May 17, 1954, ending racial segregation in 
schools and the day on which white and Negro children 
really sit side by side throughout the South. Two federal 
court decisions, in Virginia and South Carolina, have set a 
pattern which many southern judges may follow in their 
rulings on integration. In both cases, the courts told local 
school authorities that they could end segregation “ in their 
own time” and in their own way. One judge went even 
farther when he said that neither the Constitution nor the 
Supreme Court 

forbids such segregation as occurs as the result of volun- 

tary action. It merely forbids the use of governmental 

power to enforce segregation. 
This decision means that integration in these and most other 
school districts has been postponed for at least a year and 
probably much longer. A new appeal to the Supreme 
Court will perhaps be necessary to find out what it meant 
when it ordered lower courts to see that its decision was 
carried out with “ deliberate speed.” 

It is true that the two courts involved were among the 
five from which appeals to the Supreme Court were origin- 
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ally made and that the two counties affected are notoriously 
“ difficult” areas. But it is to be feared that evasions of 
the Supreme Court’s manifest intentions will be facilitated 
in other areas where courage on the bench could fairly 
quickly lead to a re-education of public opinion. Some 
extremists in Georgia and Alabama are prepared to dis- 
solve their school systems rather than admit “ co-ming. 
ling,” but in most southern communities reason would 
prevail if the courts so ordered. Now, however, it is likely 
that the battle for integration will have to be fought county 
by county. 

Most southerners would admit that real discrimination 
will ultimately disappear in most domains of daily life. 
A Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting in Richmond, Virginia, 
ruled unanimously earlier this month that racial segregation 
must end on city buses. It based its decision on the 
Supreme Court’s finding in the school matter: “ separate 
but equal” facilities are no longer thought to be consti- 
tutional. This suggests a legal pattern for other conflicts 
arising out of segregation. Unfortunately, there is a large 
gap of habit and fear between a judicial ruling and actual 
practice in the average community. After all, even a lame 
tortoise can be said to travel with “ deliberate speed.” 


Calling the Minute Men 


EGISLATION to create a large and fully trained force 

of military reserves has long been near the top of 
what President Eisenhower calls his “ must” list. Con- 
gressional dislike for anything that resembles “ universal 
military training” in peacetime has, however, reduced the 
Administration’s bold programme to a complex and diluted 
Bill on which representatives from the Senate and the 
House finally reached agreement last week. 

What President Eisenhower had asked for was authority 
to enlist annually from 100,000 to 250,000 young men 
between the ages of 17 and 384 for six months of basic 
training ; after this they would have been obliged to do 
weekly training for 9} years in an expanded National Guard 
or similar reserve organisation. Anyone shirking such duty 
would be subject to increasing turns of active service and, 
finally, to re-induction for two years. Those who did not 
volunteer for this programme would be liable to conscrip- 
tion for two years under the present system of selective 
service ; after that they would have reserve obligations for 
six years. The main point in this entire plan was the 
compulsory nature of some kind of reserve training for prac- 
tically everyone in order that a ready force of nearly 
3 million men might be created by 1960. 

But in spite of pleas from the Administration and the 
military prestige of the President, it is precisely at ‘his 
compulsory quality that Congress balked. The House, 
after long wrangling, passed a Bill reducing the training 
period of voluntary reservists from 7} to 54 years, making 
only high-school graduates or youths of 19 eligible and 
excusing altogether from reserve obligations anyone who 
had entered the services before the Korean armistice. 
Admiral Radford, chairman of the joint Chiefs of Sif: 
said that such a programme was worse than none 2 ill. 
The Senate’s version of the reserve Bill substituted ‘a0 
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cial bonuses for compulsion and exempted all men with 
30 days or more of service up to the time of the enactment 
of the programme. Such men could be recalled for reserve 
training only in the event of war. 

The final Bill represents a compromise between the 
House and the Senate versions. It restricts reserve 
training to those entering service after the Bill is enacted, 
offers various incentives to encourage enlistment in the 
reserve, reduces the period of obligatory training to six 
years and raises the age of eligibility for those who have 
not graduated from high school to 20. As one legislator 
put it, the President will “have to take it or leave it” 
however unsatisfactory he may deem this pale replica of 
his original design. 


New York’s Gorki Park 


New York 


HEN the temperature settles obstinately in the 

nineties, and the island of Manhattan is enveloped in 
its annual Turkish bath, the more fortunate citizens of New 
York evacuate the city for their summer “ cottages ” on the 
Connecticut and Long Island shores. The less fortunate 
spend the week limply attempting to escape the heat and 
sally forth at weekends to the beach, in search of a sea breeze 
and the socially desirable summer sun-tan. And to more 
of them every year “the beach” has come to mean Jones 
Beach, part of a narrow spit of land off the Atlantic shore 
of Long Island, about 30 miles east of New York City, 
named after Major Thomas Jones, who married the owner 
of the land, Freelove Townsend, in 1692. 

There, as in other state parks, the natural resources and 
amenities of the state have been conserved and developed 
by the state for the benefit of the many. State planning, 
which necessarily involves severe restrictions on the right of 
private development, is normally thought to be an abomin- 
ation to the American voter. But in New York State at 
least, planning for recreation can be not only efficient, but 
also overwhelmingly popular, as the success of Jones Beach 
shows. The shore, managed by the Jones Beach State Park 
Authority, and the highways leading to it, is part of a 
statewide system supervised by the New York State Council 
of Parks, whose vigorous chairman, since its inception thirty 
years ago, has been the ubiquitous Mr Robert Moses. 

The Jones Beach Park grew out of a decision to reserve, 
for the benefit of the steaming citizens of New York, a first- 
class public beach, within reasonable distance from the city, 
free both from the garish commerce of Coney Island, and 
from the frustrations of private beaches enclosed for the 
sole benefit of local residents. After overcoming consider- 
able local opposition, the Authority was given, by popular 
referendum, the land it needed to develop the beach. An 
appropriation of $40 million, roughly half of which was 
spent on providing access roads, and half on the facilities at 
the beach, was made by the State Legislature. Additional 
financing was obtained from the federal Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and later in the form of interest-free 
advances by New York State. For its most recent expansion 
the Authority, taking a new route, successfully floated 
$40 million worth of revenue bonds secured only by toll 
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charges (and Mr Moses’ reputation). So popular has the 
beach become that its annual income, comprising about 
$1,250,000 from toll charges and $500,000 from miscel- 
laneous charges and rentals, is now sufficient to cover 
Operating costs, and leave a little over to help amortise 
outstanding bonds. 

As the vast majority of visitors come by car, the capacity 
of the beach is set by its access roads and its parking space, 
which has now been expanded to accommodate 20,000 cars 
at a time in nine huge parking lots. But 10 million visitors, 
2 million more than last year, and ten times as many as 
before the war, are expected this year, and on hot weekends 
the recently expanded car parks are already full. The beach 
itself, six miles long, and carefully manicured and groomed 
with DDT every night, bears comparison with almost any 
of its rivals. Its corps of lifeguards has “ yet to lose a 
visitor” in the strong ocean surf. A staff of over 2,000 
operates two large restaurants, nine beach cafeterias, a huge 
swimming pool, bath houses with nearly 20,000 clothes 
lockers, and a lavish Marine Theatre mounting an 
extravagant production of “The Arabian Nights.” And 
for the adventurous there are sports ranging from archery 
to shuffleboard and from roller skating to nude sunbathing 
in the “ solarium.” 

Jones Beach, like the entire state park and parkway 
system, is free from the advertising billboard and the 
amusement machine, as the result of regulations which, 
blatantly disregarded by independent New Yorkers in the 
city, are observed meekly to the letter at the beach. The 
“ unwashed rabble ” from Brooklyn and the Bronx, once so 
feared by fastidious local residents, keeps the shore a model 
of cleanliness and order—and heartily enjoys a planned 
environment in spite of its resemblance to Moscow’s Gorki 
Park of Culture and Rest. 


Protecting the Philippines 


T first sight a trade agreement imposing duties on 
Philippine exports to the United States seems a rather 
odd and anachronistic way of rewarding the Republic for 
its support of the American point of view at recent Far 
Eastern conferences and for putting its own economy into 
better order. But the agreement which Congress has just 
approved in fact eases the transition from the special 
arrangements made in 1946, to help the struggling young 
Republic, to a normal economic relationship between 
sovereign and equal nations. It also relaxes the restrictions 
imposed on the independence of the Philippines in 1950 as 
a condition of receiving American help in a serious economic 
crisis. Furthermore, Filipinos gain more than do Americans 
from an agreement which has aroused practically no 
controversy. 

From next January tariffs will be levied on goods being 
traded between the two countries. Under the 1946 Act 
payment of duties was supposed to begin in July, 1954, and 
was to be exactly reciprocal, with charges starting on both 
sides at 5 per cent of the rates levied on similar imports 
from other countries and gradually rising to the full rate 
after twenty years. Now the United States tariffs on imports 
from the Philippines will start at a lower level and rise 
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less rapidly than will Philippine tariffs on imports from the 
United States. The Philippine government feels that 
needed industrialisation has been hampered by the free entry 
of American manufactured goods ; it is anxious to check this 
as quickly as it can. American quotas on imports from the 
Philippines of sugar and cordage are to be maintained, but 
they will be dropped on rice, coconut oil, pearl buttons, 
cigars and tobacco; in fact, the quotas for these products 
have seldom been filled. The Philippine Republic will now 
be permitted to change the value of its currency without 
consulting the United States. In return for these conces- 
sions it is giving up its tax on foreign exchange, which hit 
American traders hard, and is promising not to discriminate 
against American firms. The general effect of these and 
other clauses in the agreement is to balance the Philippine 
Republic safely, even if temporarily, between two economic 
worlds in a state of protected independence. 


Worried Democrats 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DALLAS 


ONSERVATIVES in Texas are worried. This is news, 

because it is fourteen years since they had any diffi- 
culty in maintaining political control of this Democratic 
state and because the Texas situation is of national concern 
since the state, for the second time in its history, went along 
with the Republicans in the 1952 presidential election. 
During this campaign the Democratic organisation in Texas, 
under control of the conservatives, while acknowledging 
that Mr Stevenson was the nominee of their party, never- 
theless urged voters to support Mr Eisenhower. 

There are two reasons why conservatives in Texas are 
worried. The immediate reason is a scandal in the State 
Land Office which is now being paraded before the 
public in the trial of a former State Land Commissioner, 
Mr Bascom Giles, in the district court at Austin, the state 
capital. This scandal has arisen in connection with the 
administration of a $100 million state bond issue voted by 
the people to help ex-servicemen to purchase farm lands. 
A number of charges have been brought against Mr Giles, 
but the chief is that, in approving purchases by the state 
of land for resale to ex-servicemen, he connived with cer- 
tain land owners in paying prices considerably above the 
market. 

If Mr Giles alone were involved, the political implica- 
tions for the state administration and the conservative 
Democrats who support it would not be so bad. But the 
land programme, theoretically at least, was the responsi- 
bility of an ex-officio Veterans Land Board, consisting of 
the Governor, Mr Allan Shivers, the State Attorney- 
General, Mr John Ben Shepperd, and Mr Giles. No 
evidence has been adduced to connect the Governor or the 
Attorney-General in any way with the scandals, but the fact 
remains that they were members of the administrative board. 

To make matters worse politically, Mr Giles is under 
indictment in several different cases in several courts and 
the trials are likely to drag on with attendant publicity at 
Jeast until the approach of next year’s political campaigns 
and possibly through them. These land scandals, coupled 
with some minor alleged irregularities under Governor 
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Shivers’s administration, are being made the basis of 
a campaign by liberal Democrats to “clean up the mess 
in Austin” ; this echoes the “clean up the mess in Wash- 
ington ” slogan which undoubtedly helped to swing Texas 
into the Republican ranks in 19§2. 

From the conservative viewpoint, however, there is q 
larger, although less pressing, cause for worry—the growing 
political power of organised labour in Texas. In the last 
eight years manufacturing industry has increased more in 
Texas than in all preceding years; much of this growth 
has been in the big aircraft factories, principally in the 
Fort Worth-Dallas area, and in the big chemical indus- 
tries along the Gulf Coast. But everywhere there has been 
a rapid rise in trade union influence as the state’s urban 
population has increased from 41 per cent of the whole 
in 1930 to 62.7 per cent in 1950 and approximately 70 
per cent today. This radical shift is ripe with opportuni- 
ties for organised labour and it habitually uses its power to 
help liberals. 


* 


Another worry for Texas conservatives is how to find a 
strong man to put in the race for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor in 1956 ; the victor can hardly fail to 
be elected. Governor Shivers, the first man in Texas 
history to serve three full terms, cannot stand again; 
Senator Price Daniel, it is rumoured, may return to Texas 
and run for Governor, but this would be surprising since a 
seat in the United States Senate is usually considered, 
from the standpoint of political security at least, preferable 
to a state governorship. He is a conservative but he could 
win. Mr Ralph Yarborough, a hard-hitting and colourful 
campaigner, has twice run against Mr Shivers and was 
only narrowly defeated in 1954. He would have the full 
support of the liberals, but there is a Texas tradition that 
a man twice defeated for the governorship is through 
politically. 

There is a movement on foot among conservatives 
to back a middle-of-the-road man as their best bet 
for the nomination. A much-talked-of possibility 1s 2 
Justice of the State Supreme Court, Mr Will Wilson, a 
conservative who frequently co-operates with the liberals. 
He did this recently when the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, Mr Paul Butler, visited Texas to ty 
to close Democratic ranks in this state, a missionary effort 
which seems to have had little result. ee 

In assessing the bearing of the Texas situation on 
national political prospects, it should be kept in mind that 
nearly all Texans are still Democrats according to their 
own individual definitions ; when they vote Republican they 
do it in protest against national Democratic policics. A 
recent Gallup Poll indicated that President Eisenhowers 
popularity had increased in Texas, in spite of the political 
difficulties into which his ing faction in Texas has 
run. By and large, his national policies have a 
approved, and in 1956 Texas might choose 2 a 
Democratic Governor and go Republican in the nation 
election all at the same time. But if the senior 1cxS 
Senator, Mr Lyndon Johnson, popular in spite of a leaning 
toward conservatism, is well enough to run and if he we 
to be nominated for either the Presidency or Vice-Presr 
dency, then the Democrats would be sure to carry [ex 
next year. a" 
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g The man to answer all your travel questions is your B.O.A.C. 

: Appointed Agent. To make your journey really carefree 

c (and at no extra cost), leave everything in his capable hands. 10 QUESTIONS OF THE KIND YOUR 
t He'll tell you about currency, passports, Customs and a , 


ce 


hundred other matters. He’ll make your booking, of course, 
n to suit you; fix your hotel reservations; even get a car to 
meet you the other side of the world! If it’s a question of 
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; air travel—see your B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent first! CAN ANSWER 

, N.B. Ask him about the B.O.A.C. Ticket Instalment Plan, too— : Soca ae ST ne ee eee 
; 10% down, balance monthly. 2. What's the best hotel in Beirut? 

4S 3. What's the rate of exchange in Japan? 

7 4. How much luggage can I take? 

al 5. What should I wear in Karachi in October? 

al 6. Do I need a visa for Venezuela? 

aS 7. What dollar allowance do I now get for a business trip 
ig f to the U.S.A.? 

re * 8. What customs restrictions are in force in India? 

i- ' : 9. Can I get a sleeper-berth to Montreal? 

as takes good care of you 10. What's the best time of the year to visit the Caribbean? 
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The World Overseas 





Problems of Japan’s Defence—I 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


HE confused double-talk and double-think in Japan 
over rearmament makes West Germany’s similar prob- 
lem appear comparatively simple. The struggle between 
politician and soldier for control is the same in each country. 
But in Japan there are inner and deeper conflicts between 
industrialist and politician ; there is blind denunciation of, 
and continued dependence upon, American aid ; waning 
enthusiasm among inefficient arms producers ; and profound 
disputation between former professional soldiers on the 
shape, size and appearance of Japan’s initial defence forces. 
The one-time arrogant Imperial army is unpopular and 
hardly respectable in Japan today. Whoever advocates in 
the Diet a reasonable and patriotic substitution of trained 
Japanese youth for the American security forces does so 
apologetically, knowing that he will be howled down by 
the Socialists, who demand the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
cans, and defend, with equal passion, the constitutional 
reforms of their pet abomination, General MacArthur. The 
great majority of the recruits for the lagging volunteer 
“ self-defence forces ” are the younger sons of impoverished 
farming families, who enlist for the minimum period to 
secure food and wages and to learn some form of trade. In 
a pathetic attempt to make army life more attractive, the 
high command has opened cultural classes in flower arrange- 
ment, folk dancing and ballad singing. With typical intro- 
spection, many intelligent Japanese are brooding over the 
distressing discovery that, while the new army has conven- 
tionally and sincerely proclaimed its service slogan to be 
“ patriotism,” the new navy has the equivocal slogan “ com- 
radeship,” and the new air force has no slogan at all. 

It was appropriate that, in the same week in which Peking 
announced that 24 per cent. of the national budget would 
be the minimum for Communist China’s defence needs, the 
impassive Japanese Finance Minister, Mr Hisato Ichimada, 
insisted that three per cent was the absolute limit which 


® the Japanese budget could sustain for defence. Not a single 


Japanese newspaper directed attention to this deadly con- 
trast. It is not popular in Japan to criticise, or appear to 
criticise, the Chinese Communists ; just as it is never 
unpopular to criticise the Americans—while still taking 
scorned American aid for granted. 

In all fairness, it must be conceded that it is easier to 
jest at these Japanese contradictions, somersaults and 
caprices than to suggest how best they may now be cor- 
rected and adjusted. The hastily written MacArthur Consti- 


tution still specifically outlaws any form of military forces . 


for Japan. And the contrast between the original American 
exhortations to extreme pacifism, and the later impatient 
exhortations to rearm, is crushing evidence of the atmos- 
phere of unrealism that pervaded the Occupation. Thanks 
largely to the efforts of the American Ambassador, Mr John 
Allison, the new Washington line is to abstain from this 
brash, open pressure on the Japanese—a pressure which 
served only to embarrass those Japanese who recognised the 
inevitability and necessity of rearmament, and to strengthen 
the hand of those who opposed rearmament. 

The compromise programme of Japanese rearmament 
which is still struggling furtively in these deep and muddy 
waters is called the “ninth plan” of the Japanese Self- 
Defence Board. There is a pleasing fantasy that it will be 
firmly integrated into the Economic Counsel Board’s laud- 
able policy designed to achieve economic self-sufficiency in 
Japan in the next six years. Presuming that the current 
rearmament plans are achieved, Japan will have next year 
an army of 180,000 men (roughly equivalent in strength to 
the Persian army), an air force of 451 planes (of which 70 
will be effective war planes), and a 100,000-ton navy, chiefly 
of venerable American destroyer-type vessels, with a 
strength of 24,000 men. 

Colonel Masanobu Tsuji, one of Japan’s leading strate- 
gists in the last war, and staff planner of the conquest of 
Hongkong and Singapore, is the spokesman for a military 
clique which insists bitterly that the Americans have 
muddled the defences of Japan, and that they are secking t0 
dominate Japan’s role in any war by controlling the air and 
naval arms and persuading or tricking the Japanese into 
training a large force of infantry cannon-fodder. The Tsuji 
school, which often finds itself strangely sharing the same 
futon (Japanese floor bed) with the Japanese Communists, 
is opposed to the training of even a substantial Japanese 
standing army, but wants the most modern planes, rockets, 
guided missiles and naval vessels—either to be provided by 
the Americans or built in new modern Japanese plants 
financed by the Americans. Tsuji’s celebrated remark 
should never be forgotten: “When we are estimating the 
strength of the new Imperial armed forces, we must count 
the arms before the heads ; there will never be any shortage 
of the latter.” Tsuji complains that the tanks and guns 
which the Americans have given to the new Japanese army 
cannot be moved along the Japanese roads ; he asserts, for 
example, that on the main highway from Tokyo to Aomot, 
the northern port of Honshu, there are more than 100 
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bridges which would collapse under the weight of the 
American §0-ton trailer-trucks alone. 

A more orthodox, more Western-minded and more 
influential military school is headed by General Yoshio 
Yamamoto, who graduated at the Imperial Naval Academy, 
was accepted by the army and acted as a member of the 
General Planning Board in the war. Yamamoto says sturdily 
that Japan must have a large army, because if it is involved 
in war it must fight on the side of the Americans and it is 
unthinkable that it should face the threat of a sea and air- 
borne invasion without ground troops. He urges “a private 
specialised.” re-examination by Washington and Tokyo of 
the present United States-Japan mutual security pact to 
remedy admitted weaknesses in the present American supply 
of weapons to the Japanese, and to ensure a balance between 
what defences Japan should build itself and what specific 
guarantees the United States can give Japan. He has no 
illusions that, until and unless hard guarantees are given, 
strategic considerations might compel the Americans to 
abandon Japan “temporarily” in order to save the com- 
bined cause elsewhere. He contends forcefully—and cor- 
rectly, it seems to many Western observers here—that the 
fundamental weakness in Japanese defence remains simply 
the complete apathy of the people and the “ surrender ” 
eclipse of the old Japanese spirit of selfless patriotism and 
disciplined independence. 

(To be concluded) 


The Russians at Geneva 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Russians scored a tremendous success at Geneva: 

they managed to create a mood. of optimism without 
giving way an inch on the crucial question of Germany. 
Marshal Bulganin and his colleagues stonewalled with more 
determination than Mr Molotov had done in Berlin ; this 
time, however, their performance was greeted by public 
applause and not ironical slow clapping. On matters of 
substance their line has, in fact, hardened. No attempt was 
made to come to any real agreement on German 
reunification, which the ratification of the Paris Agreements 
seems to have relegated to the Russian Kalends or to 
whenever Nato and WEU come to die a natural death. The 
Soviet leaders, as might be expected, offered no concession 
on Eastern Europe. What is more, they went out of their 
way to emphasise their backing for the East German regime. 
How then did derision turn into enthusiasm ? The Russians 
have realised that, under the shadow of the atom, a mere 
change in manners could easily. transform the cold war, at 
least temporarily, into a mésentente cordiale. 

The Russians in Geneva, anid not-only the leaders, took 
great pains to stress ‘the change in mood. Journalists, 
mingling freely with’ their colleagues, echoed Marshal 
Bulganin’s tribute to Mr Eisenhower, spoke of the. “ new 
cra,” of burying the poisoned pens. The satellites followed 
Suit ; the Poles seized the opportunity provided by their 
National Day to invite their Western colleagues for drinks 
at the bustling Maison dé la-Presse. Mr Tlychev, the’ Soviet 
spokesman, whose btiefings' were always packed, managed to 
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turn a spotlight on to the hopeful signs, the acts of courtesy, 
without really glossing over the points of disagreement. 

Indeed, the Russians pushed their driye for social 
co-existence so far as to vanish. when the conference was 


threatened with failure. On Thursday, they were somewhat . 


shaken by President Eisenhower’s sudden proposal for an 
exchange of military blueprints and facilities for unrestricted 
aerial reconnaissance. Mr Ilychev played it down, while 
Soviet journalists dismissed it as propaganda, pointing out 
that many Westerners, too, described it as a revival of 
psychological warfare. On Friday, however, when the 
delegations came down to drafting an agreed document and 
found that the gap could not be bridged by smiles, the 
Russians were not to be found. They held no briefing and 
left it to Western spokesmen: to announce, in a tense 
atmosphere after midnight, that a deadlock had been reached 
and that a breakdown, with two separate communiqués, had 
become a concrete possibility. They reappeared on the 
morrow, after a last-minute compromise had been patched 
up on the innocuous directives, appropriately called by the 
French a “ White Negro.” Mr Ilychev came back beaming, 
addressed his packed audience as “ friends” and ended on 
a plea for optimism. 


Parade of Laurels 


When Marshal Bulganin claimed that he could not go 
back to Russia empty-handed, there was an element of. truth 
in this seemingly paradoxical statement. The Russian 
people also live in the shadow of hydrogen warfare and the 
Soviet Government would: find it risky to disappoint the 
hopes of a détente raised after Stalin’s death. It must-pose 
as a champion, preferably a successful one, of international 
relaxation. The meetings to discuss Geneva that are. now 
being held in factories and offices throughout the country 
provide the Government with a good opportunity to take the 
people into its confidence and to. parade its Geneva laurels. 
One conclusion the Soviet leaders have clearly reached is 
that Stalinist secrecy had been stretched well beyond any 
useful purpose, while to lessen it yields dividends: both 
abroad and at home. This is why the coverage of the con- 
ference in the Soviet press was exceptionally good. 

Pravda, Izvestia and all other papers devoted much space 
to the conference ; in Pravda two out of four pages normally 
dealt with Geneva. Proceedings were reported fairly 
accurately and unpleasant passages were not censored in the 
old way. M. Faure’s proposal on disarmament was 
somewhat mishandled, but this could be explained by its 
length. President Eisenhower’s startling suggestion was 


rather misquoted by Pravda (the exchange of blueprints of — 


military establishments became one of “full plans about 
military forces ”), yet even this could be attributed to a slip 
in translation. 

A more intelligent way of dealing with awkward problems 
was used and this was to remove them out of the limelight. 
Thus, President Eisenhower’s proposal was not mentioned 
except in the actual account of his speech. The main note 
of the leading articles was that “countries with differing 
social: systems can have normal relations” and that “ the 
remilitarisation of Western Germany and its inclusion in a 
Western military grouping is the chief. obstacle to 
reunification.” Correspondents insisted that the cold war 


was ending ; they pinpointed a statement by a West German” 


that “ if Eisenhower can talk with Bulganin, Adenauer can 
also talk with Grotewohl” ; and emphasised Western interest 
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in trade with the East. Generally speaking, to anyone 
remembering Stalinist mistrust and distortion the new 
treatment of international events must appear as not only 
satisfactory but as remarkably fair. 

Stalin’s heirs have at least understood that a breath of 
foreign air is no longer dangerous. It would seem that they 
have now opted for diplomatic attrition rather than a sudden 
“peace offensive.” They may keep some secret weapons 
in reserve for Dr Adenauer or even to be used after his 
visit. In the meantime, they seem less keen on a deal over 
Germany than ever before. It may be their opinion that one 
gets more out of the West through smiles, honied words and 
nice conference-table manners than through concrete pro- 
posals. The test of this new method to win friends and 
influence people will come next October. 


Argentine Smoke-Screen 


N May 25, 1810, a date now celebrated as the birth- 

day of the Argentine Republic, a message was 
brought to notables deliberating in the square in Buenos 
Aires now called Plaza de Mayo. The message said, in 
words since enshrined in Argentine history: “El pueblo 
quiere saber de que se trata,’ which may be freely trans- 
lated as “the people want to know what is going on.” 
The “ people” who wanted to know were represented by 
possibly no more than a few hundred armed citizens, 
possibly a few thousand: today millions of Argentines 
again are asking what is going on behind the smoke screen 
which has shrouded the government in Buenos Aires since 
the ostensibly unsuccessful revolt of June 16th. 

The state of siege declared after the revolt was lifted 
some ten days later, and General Lucero, Minister of the 
Army, relinquished his post as head of the “forces of 
repression.” But as this merely implied a reversal to the 
“state of internal war” invented by Perén without any 


constitutional warrant after the abortive revolt of Septem- 


ber, 1951, it was assumed that the dictator was once again 
in the saddle with full powers. Subsequent events, how- 
ever, cast some doubt on the accuracy of this assumption, 
and began to suggest that the dictator was himself under 
control, or at least under pressure. 

The anti-Church campaign, suspended immediately after 
June 16th, was not renewed ; and some ministers and 
officials—including Sr Borlenghi, Minister of the Interior— 
were replaced, Significantly, all of them had been identi- 
fied with the left wing of the Peronista movement and 
formed the spearhead of the attack on the Church ; whilst 
some (including Sr Borlenghi) are believed to have helped 
to organise the burning of seven churches in Buenos Aires, 
as well as provincial churches including Bahia Bianca 
cathedral, just after the revolt. (These incidents showed 
every sign of careful organisation, and subsequent allega- 
tions that they were the work of Communists have been 
received with general scepticism.) On the other hand some 
ministers and dignatories, including Sr Teisaire, the Vice- 
President, who had also been identified with the anti- 
Church campaign, are still in office. 


i 


It is also significant that the erstwhile Peronista 
its present status seems a little obscure—began to 
less propaganda and more ‘news ; and what remains 
independent press began to carry items of news which a 
couple of weeks earlier it would not have dared to print. 
Perén’s radio broadcasts‘ began to reflect an unusually 
moderate spirit. On July 5th he called for “ political 
appeasement,” but still appeared to think that the appease- 
ment should come fromthe opposition: parties. He did, 
however, offer them an olive branch, an offer immediately 
challenged by the Radical party through their leader, Dr 
Frondizi, who asked for time om the controlled radio 
system. His request was blandly rejected a few days later, 
on technical and legal grounds. On July 15th Perén stated 
that his wn situation had undergone “a complete 
change ”; he must remove “all restraints and limitations, 
imposed on adversaries to enable objectives to be attained ”; 
and he explained that he now had to relinquish his position 
as head of a revolution and become the “ president of all 
Argentines, friends and adversaries.” This quite un- 
characteristic reversal of political doctrine, with its sugges- 
tion of the deflated demagogue, threw the party into 
considerable confusion, and officials have been meeting to 
discuss resignations, Moreover the formation of an Argen- 
tine Christian Democrat party has been announced ; the 
fear of the creation of such a party was the main cause 
of Perén’s attack on the Church some eight months ago. 

Doubt and confusion—which the absence of reliable 
news and the prevalence of rumour has done nothing to 
dispel—is, as might be expected, the prevailing note in 
Argentina today. No one outside the inner political circle 
knows who is in power: no one in fact knows who is in 
the inner circle. It is a “ government of ghosts.” Sifting 
amongst the rumours, however, suggests that whilst Perén 
is being kept at the head of affairs as a figurehead, the real 
power is in the hands of a junta of Army officers ; but that 
the junta is split between “ activists” calling for Perén’s 
immediate resignation, and “ passivists ” who want to keep 
the figurehead with a view to gradual “ de-Peronisation “ 


without risk of further disturbance. On the other hand at 
is suggested that the “ passivists ” run the risk of bringing - 
. about the very disturbances which they wish to avoid, since 
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it is believed that the Navy is pressing strongly for im- 
mediate and drastic action. And the Navy, which controls 
the fleet and the naval base at Puerto Belgrano near Bahia 
Blanca, south of Buenos Aires, would appear to have a 
strong hand. When army units were sent to occupy the 
base shortly after June. 16th they were invited by the naval 
command to “ sheer off,” and accepted the invitation with- 
out visible reluctance: indeed they could hardly do other- 
wise, since the reduction of the fortified base would involve 
a major military operation. Since it is now said that the 
Navy has the full support of the Air Force, the prevailing 
stalemate may not be long-lived. 


Planning Without Profits 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


N eight months’ time the first Indian five-year plan will 
| come to an end. Already the planners are planning for 
the next one, and the success of the first plan is making 
them big, bold and confident. In these five years the 
national income has gone up by 12 or 13 per cent ; in the 
next five years it is to go up by 25 per cent. This time 
£2,700 million are being invested ; for next time they are 
talking of £4,200 million. Nothing has yet been settled. 
The final plan will not be published before the end of the 
year. The government is still at the stage of tentative 
planning, where targets can be changed without loss of face. 

It is, however, already plain that Indian planning theory 
makes no use of the lessons of nineteenth-century capitalism 
on how to develop without tears. America, Canada, 
Australia have all shown how development can be hastened 
by using foreign capital. Indian planners give foreign capital 
only a marginal position ; they are counting, not very avidly, 
on perhaps £75 million per annum, and nearly all of that 
will be from sources like the United States Government, 
the World Bank, or the Colombo Plan. The possi- 
bility of private foreign investment is completely discounted. 
How to use credit creation for development without inflation 
was another nineteenth-century discovery. The banks did the 
credit-creation ; the working of the gold-standard prevented 
the inflation. The Indian planners propose to use govern- 
mental and bank money creation to increase the money 
supply by two-thirds without any such built-in restraint. 
The experience of the nineteenth century taught the value 
of an international division of labour ; the Indian planners 
want to make their own steel-making plant. The nineteenth 
century showed that the easy way to develop is to begin with 
the consumer goods industries which have an immediate 
market and require relatively little capital and proceed to 
the heavy industries, which require large resources and tie 
them up for a long time, only to risk obsolescence or an 
inadequate market when they do come into production. 

The Indian planners are allocating 80 per cent of the 
£1,050 million for industry as a whole to heavy industry, 
including mining, and only 7 per cent to factory consumer 
goods. The whole process of industrialisation elsewhere 
has largely been one by which standards were raised and 
the back-breakingness of labour reduced through the sub- 
stitution of machines for hands. The Indian planners 
are doing precisely the reverse of this and intend to rely on 
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controls, on capital issues, on location, on expansion, and 
on prices to carry out their ideas. It is the hand-industries 
which are to provide three million new jobs. Machine 
industry must therefore be held back, hand-workers encour- 
aged. Against £75 million of capital for factory consumer 
goods industry, hand-industry. is allocated £150 million. 

Above all, in choosing between possible schemes, the 
Indian planners never admit to using the simple test: which 
will be more profitable ? Which, in other words, will give 
the maximum increase in the national income for the mini- 
mum use of real resources ? Which will provide the largest 
surplus to be taxed or ploughed back ? The targets for the 
provisional second plan are often sound ; but they are the 
product of a series of imperatives which derive from almost 
every motive except that of securing a 25 per cent increase 
in the national income as painlessly as possible. 

In order not to create jealousies there is much emphasis 
on the development of backward areas, though this may well 
involve disproportionate expenditure on communications. 
There is the desire to be independent of foreign suppliers 
who over the last. few years have often been late or 
unreliable ; so India is to make all its ewn rolling stock 
and begin on generators and turbines. There is the desire 
to save foreign exchange ; so {£60 million are to go on 
synthetic petrol. There is the need to provide for the 
eight million new people who will want jobs as well as 
for some of the existing heavy unemployment and under- 
employment ; so there is great emphasis not only on hand- 
industry but also om construction, 


Helping the Peasant 


There is the need to help the peasant who stil] represents 
two-thirds of India ; so the National Extension Service will 
reach every village by 1961, irrigation is to go up from 
70-100 million acres and all production is to rise. But 
there is little consideration of whether there should be a 
considerable transfer of land from cereals to the more profit- 
able cash crops. Finally, there is the need to provide the 
power and transport, the cement and coal, without which 
nene of this can happen. So cement is to go up from 4.75 
million tons to 10 million (which canbe done fairly easily) 
and coal from 37 million tons to 60°million (which will be 
very difficult, and will not be made easier by the talk of the 
State’s taking over the industry) ; electricity is to rise from 
3.§ million to 6 million kW ; the railways will get £600 
million ; national and state highways are to increase by 
25,000 miles. But much of the electricity is to be diverted 
to an increase of aluminium production from 4,000 to 40,000 
tons, and it might have been better to spend more on village 
roads and less on railways. 

But although so many good Victorian lessons have in 
theory been ignored, in practice, in some cases the plan’s 
tentative targets seem reasonable enough. The railways must 
have several hundred millions if development is not to be 
held up by perpetual bottlenecks in wagons, locomotives 
and line capacity. The National Extension Service (includ- 
ing the Community Projects) has already shown that it can 
get the peasant to listen and to change. Deficit finance '8 
safer in India than in most places because of the lack of 
the cheque habit and because it is still possible to extend 
the use of money—for an increase of production of 25 
per cent, an increase in the money supply of 40 per cent 
might well be safe. Even most of the heavy industry should 
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pay its way; India’ is by nature the world’s cheapest 
steel producer, the new agriculture will require enormous 
quantities of fertiliser. Only the synthetic petrol plant is 
pure aberration. It is,true that sometimes obvious difficul- 
ties have been ignored, as with the proposed targets for 
coal and protective foods ; but in India people treat targets 
as objectives to be approached, not as minima to be over- 
fulfilled. 

The real criticism is rather that by holding back the 
factory consumer goeds industries the government has 
reduced at one swoop the economy’s power to save, its own 
power to raise taxes, and-the power of modern technology 
to raise the standard of living. The hand-worker does not 
save, he has to be lent money ; he does not pay taxes, he 
has to be subsidised by the state or by the consumer ; and 
his techniques are often wasteful: his cloth wears out quicker 
than mill-made cloth, he leaves more oil in the oil-cake 
than an expeller does. Fortunately, here too, the results 
may be less bad than the theory of the plan. The hand- 
industries cannot do what is demanded of them without 
a degree of organisation and co-operation that the planners 
themselves realise is unlikely to be forthcoming. Similar 
practical difficulties may protect them against others of their 
worst excesses. 


Inflation Behind the Dykes 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


EN years’ experience of controlled wages and relatively 
t stable prices enables the Dutch to claim that they have 
solved the problem of full.employment without inflation. 
Full employment is not so-much a desired aim of policy 
as a compelling necessity for a country. whose population 
increase is among: the highest in the world. Only recently 
a high Dutch government official pointed out that in the 
next fifteen years the value of Dutch production will have 
to grow by some 13 billion guilders if it is to keep. up with 
the rising population. ‘Phis-means that industrial production 
must be increased by 40 per cent in this period, and to 
achieve this increase, exports must be expanded by 35 per 
cent, while the increase in investments in the Dutch economy 
will have to be of the order of 100 billion guilders. These 
figures show that Holland’s economy will have to keep up 
a brisk pace if it is to do no-more than maintain the present 
level of average real income a head. 

Full employment since the war has been secured largely 
by an ambitious and successful industrialisation programme, 
which has been responsible for creating the bulk of new 
employment opportunities. A forward-looking aspect of this 
policy is the attitude towards foreign investment. Investors 
from abroad, and particularly from the United States, have 
been encouraged, by every available means, to set up firms 
in Holland. The relatively low wage level and an almost 
unbroken era of industrial peace must both have been a 
ae attraction to potential investors. z 

ut without complementary government policies in the 
field of monetary on credit sonal the industrialisation 
Policy could not have achieved-such.a striking success. Suc- 
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Cessive government budgets have recorded revenue surpluses 
due largely to underspending on the defence vote. In addi- 
tion the central bank has pursued: a policy of supervising 


bank credits and maintaining them within reasonable pro- 


portions. The control of inflation is helped, moreover, by 
the cautious spending habits of the people ; over 9 million 
Dutchmen (out of a total population of 10}.million). have 
Savings accounts. 


Peace in Industry 


Intelligent though Dutch economic policy has been, it 
would be foolish to deny that circumstances have favoured 
the policy-makers. This is particularly the case with wages. 
Much of the success Holland has achieved in its economic, 
and in particular in its export, programmes in recent years 
is attributable to the stable and, indeed, relatively low level 
of wages in the country. This, in turn, can be explained in 
part by historical reasons. In the arduous days of the 
German occupation the closing of the ranks of all classes 
and sections of the Dutch population led to the formation 
of the Foundation ef Labour. And when liberation came, 
the Foundation became recognised by the government as a 
body in which management and labour could come together 
to discuss the whole range of social and economic problems 
—among which wages was, of course, the most important. 
Protected by its charter of independence, the Feundation 
provides a convenient platform for calm, undisturbed dis- 
cussion between both sides of industry. Moreover, it is 
unhesitatingly accepted by all parties that the first criterion 
of its deliberations is the best interests of the Dutch economy 
as a whole. Once a unanimous decision has been reached 
the government of the day is generally content to follow the 
Foundation’s lead. In few other countries can the govern- 
ment rely on such an objective approach ; in few other free 
democracies can the government count on such moderation 
and self-discipline from both management and workers. 

Wage rates in the various industrial sectors are established 
by government-appointed mediators, and there are collective 
wage-agreements covering the greater part of the Dutch 
economy. In establishing wage-agreements, the mediators 
are obliged to conform to the general wage-structure:laid 
down by the government in consultation with the Foundation 
of Labour. Generally speaking, the separate wage-agree- 
ments are settled by direct negotiation between management 
and the unions; but in exceptional circumstances the 
mediator is entitled to impose a decision. This stand-by 
authority has seldom been invoked ; the only recent example 
was in the Amsterdam strike of diamond workers. 


At periodic intervals the government, with the backing 
of the Foundation of Labour, has authorised general wage 
increases. These, however, have drawn increasing criticism 
from various quarters, except from the Socialists. Many 
critics have pointed out the decline in differentials for skilled 
workers, and there are others who fear that the system is 
becoming too inflexible. In practice, however, the system 
of wage controls is not as rigid as it appears because of the 
widespread habit of paying “black” wages by offering 
such extra inducements as recreation facilities, free sports 
equipment, company cars, and expense accounts. More- 
over, a system of merit rating has been introduced into the 
system to make allowances for extra proficiency and skills. 
But that the system does not meet with general approval is 
shown by the recent unrest in the typographical industry ; 
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employers and the union had agreed on a wage increase 
of § cents per hour, which was, however, rejected by the 
state mediators because of its effect on the general wage 
structure. 

Trade union leaders have had to face more and more 
pressure from their members as time goes by, and they have 
experienced difficulty in restraining the activities of 
unofficial leaders , Amsterdam has recently had several 
strikes organised against the express wishes of the 
union leaders. This causes the union leaders to support 
wage demands for fear of losing their support among the 
rank and file, even though these are against the national 
interest. For this reason also the unions have not favoured 
the introduction of a system of selective wage increases 
based on productivity. 

The system of controlled wages has, together with the 
other fiscal and monetary measures adopted by successive 
governments, thus far enabled Holland to hold back the 
floodwaters of inflation which have threatened the shores of 
the European economy. But tensions are mounting—the 
recent cabinet crisis was the outcome, in essence, of opposing 
views regarding the proper share of labour in the national 
income—and it remains to be seen whether the dykes will 
be strong enough to resist the ever-growing pressures. 


Canada’s Bread and Butter 
Deals 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


ANADA’S well-publicised sales of food to: Soviet bloc 
countries ave two in number and two in kind. 
Although they both arise from the existence of surpluses 
which the Government is glad to dispose of, the questions 
of policy involved are entirely different. Much the larger 
of the two transactions is the sale to Poland of 250,000 tons 
(about 93 million bushels) of grade 5 wheat ; and the ques- 
tion of policy is whether the Government was wise to back 
the 12 months’ credit on 85 per cent of the purchase price. 
Similar guarantees, or insurance policies, have been ex- 
tended in the past three years to cover sales to Jugoslavia 
and Brazil, and in these cases payment has been punctual. 
But will Poland turn out to be an equally safe credit risk ? 
The second food sale involved 314,000 pounds of unsalted 
butter to Czechoslovakia. No question of credit from the 
Government came into this deal, but the butter was, in 
this case, sold at a subsidised price—rg cents less than the 
market price. 

This distinction between the two deals has a significance 
in relation to United States’ policy in the disposal of agri- 
cultural surpluses. In the wheat transaction Canada can 
still claim that it has kept clear of the subsidised or “ give- 
away ” programmes which Washington is pursuing. In the 
first six months of this year the United States disposed of 
more than §2 million bushels of wheat in foreign countries 
at a loss to the Treasury of $75 million. The major part 
of this was sold for foreign currencies, which in Canadian 
eyes is the equivalent of giving it away, and, despite con- 
tinued professions from Washington that its surplus disposal 
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policy is “not unduly disruptive of world market prices,” 
the Canadians are not reassured. 

The Canadian Wheat Board, the government agency 
which controls all wheat marketings, has nevertheless refused 
to enter into competition with the American programme, | 
sells all its wheat on the basis of a world price posted daily, 
and it accepts only cash. But many of its sales are made 
through private grain traders on the basis of a small com- 
mission. It was one such private trader who handled the 
Polish transaction. The sale was particularly attractive 
because it was low grade wheat which the Poles wanted. 
Canada is not particularly worried about selling the good 
hard northern wheat with its high pfotein content. There 
is a strong demand for it; and Canada has not got too much 
on hand. But the lower grades, which compete more 
directly with most of the American wheat, are harder to sell, 
And the Poles wanted to take No. §, generally regarded as 
the very lowest of the milling grades. 


A Good or Bad Risk? 


The Wheat Board will be paid cash for all the wheat it 
delivers. But the Canadian trader’s sale depended on his 
taking 15 per cent cash and 85 per cent on 12 months’ credit. 
His natural move was to turn to the Export Credits 
Guarantee Corporation, which was set up by the Govern- 
ment to insure the risk of exports sold on credit. In the 
normal course of its business it cannot insure such large 
sums for any one country or any one commodity. But the 
Government can by Order-in-Council underwrite directly 
risks which the Corporation itself could not take. In such 
cases the Corporation acts as agent for the Government and 
charges the usual premiums. In the Polish deal the Govern- 
ment agreed to underwrite the 12 months’ credit of about 
$16 million. It may, of course, have made a bad bet, but 
in principle it has not infringed the trade policies which it 
is always urging on Washington. 

The butter business is in quite a different category. 
Canada’s butter surplus arises only from the exclusion of 
imports coupled with a government support price of 
58 cents a pound. In most years this support price permits 
the Agricultural Prices Support Board to buy butter during 
the summer season of high production and to release it to 
the trade in the winter. This year the Government finds 
itself in the unhappy position of holding about 20 million 
pounds more butter than it can possibly hope to sell in 
the domestic market at the present support price. In trying 
to dispose of it the Government has tried not to “ disrupt” 
the world butter market ; but obviously it cannot be sold 
abroad unless the price is subsidised, because Canadian 
prices are almost one-third higher than world prices. 
Czechoslovakia seemed a happy dumping ground because It 
is not an established market of major exporters like New 
Zealand or Denmark. 

But in principle the export of subsidised butter from 
Canada is difficult to distinguish from the subsidised surplus 
disposal programmes of the United States, just 2s the 
Canadian price support of dairy products is difficult © 
distinguish from American agricultural price support pre 
grammes. . In either case Canada would officially claim that 
at least the price support and the subsidised exports at 
more moderate and less damaging. But they do undermine 
Canada’s right to feel righteous. The Polish wheat deal 
does not: it only involves Canada’s right to feel prudent. 
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THE THINGS WE DO FOR YOU -4 





Vou may not use .. . 


the Simon services in your business, which 4. 


From 


é perhaps has no connection with our fields of 


Bedevilled Copper’ 


engineering. But you certainly use some of the things 


we help to produce, such as 


heat, light 
and power 


Simon-Carves, for example, undertake structural and 


to Jet-age metal 


*‘Kupfer-nickel’—or bedevilled copper — 
was the name given by disappointed Saxony 
miners to a seemingly useless metal extract- 
ed from ore which promised copper. When 
in 1751 Cronstedt isolated from this ore a 
new element, he simply -called it Nickel. 
Its merits once realised, this metal was 
destined to play a vital part in industry, and 
intensive researches led to many important 
uses. Today Nickel and Nickel-containing 
materials are used for countless applications 
from bicycles to jet engines, and are continu- 
ally opening up new developments through- 
out industry. 
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) 
\ civil engineering work for great colliery development 
\ schemes : they build washeries to clean and grade the 
: coal that comes up from the mine: coke ovens to 
\ carbonise it for coke and gas production at collieries, 
\ gasworks and steelworks : boilers and power stations to 
\ ° generate the electricity you use for so many things, from 
( your surburban electric train to your private electric 
" razor. In short, though you may never give us any 

work, we probably help to carry you to yours and to 


keep you comfortable while you do it 


coal washeries . coke ovens . power stations . heavy chemical 
and gasworks plants . metallurgical plants . materials 
handling plants . industrial gears‘. flour and provender mills 
and many other specialities. 


Our technical service is freely available to 
advise on any use of Nickel. 
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THE MOND NICKEL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LID 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 

SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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THE ALOADAE 


were sons of Poseidon, the sea god. Such was their vast strength that they chained Ares, god of 
war, and kept him, much against his will, in a brazen cask for thirteen months. 
Brazen casks may be all very well for containing classical deities but for more modern problems 
of packaging, aluminium and its alloys provide the necessary endurance, resistance and 


lightness together with enough strength to contain most things. 
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THE 
BUSINESS. 
WORLD 





~The Chancellor’s Mixture 


HREE sharply contrasting emotions have been 

aroused by Mr Butler’s anxiously-awaited statement 
on economic policy, made in Parliament last Monday 
and amplified in the following day’s debate. It has 
been hailed with dismay by the bear speculators against 
sterling, yet with relief by the inflation-boosted equity 
markets, and yet again with uneasiness by those to 
whom orthodox principles appear the only mieans of 
attaining the disinflation that Britain’s economy 
demands. 

The statement itself was many-sided. It promised 
a slowing-down of the investment programmes of the 
public sector, notably of the local authorities and the 
nationalised industries and also, apparently, some new 
effort to “ minimise ” the expenditures of the central 
government itself, with “ special attention ” to its over- 
seas expenditure. It announced an immediate increase 
in minimum deposits for the hire-purchase of many 
durable consumer goods. It reaffirmed the conditions 
for making sterling convertible, made it plain that con- 
vertibility is not just around the corner, and reiterated 
the determination to maintain the present parity—both 
now and when sterling becomes convertible. And it 
delivered an array of exhortations—no fewer than six 
quite separate ones—in the hope of inducing self- 
restraint in spending. 

One of these appeals took semi-formal shape, in the 
series much used by Labour Chancellors, by way of a 
letter from Mr Butler to the Governor of the Bank 
of England, asking him to bring the whole statement 
to the notice of the commercial banks. The Chancellor 
had “no doubt that the banks will agree that it is their 
duty to reduce the amount of bank credit below what 
they would be glad to give in less difficult times.” By 
recording that it was “for the banks to decide what 
steps they must take to make this policy effective,” the 
Chancellor sought to escape the charge that he was 


descending into specific planning. But his final 
admonition—“I look for a positive and significant 
reduction . .. over the next few months ”"—was among 
the bluntest ever to be pronounced from this pulpit. 

Here, in short, is an odd blend of the sensible with 
the meretricious. The cuts in public expenditure, if 
they materialise, could be a potent, if not an immediate, 
source of disinflation ; and, in the short run at least, 
they could not be brought about except by some such 
specific intervention as the Chancellor envisages. 
Similarly, if it is desired to strike at consumers’ demand 
through hire-purchase, this, too, may require direct 
action to achieve any quick result. Neither of 
these spheres lies within easy range of the credit squeeze 
and the rising rate of interest. The Chancellor’s actions 
here, therefore, cannot fairly be regarded as inconsistent 
with his policy—which hitherto had been developing 
steadily—of using the mechanisms of free markets and 
of orthodox monetary policy as the primary regulators. 


* 


The plunge into exhortations has very different 
implications. Appeals for voluntary restraint, as the 
record of Labour Chancellors so dismally proved, will 
never have perceptible effect unless the whole climate 
of the economy, or the market pressures within a given 
part of it, make restraint necessary or expedient in 
any case. If that is so, the appeals and directives are 
redundant. To resort to them is bound to raise doubts 
about the firmness of the Government’s determination 
to produce the right climate—and certainly about its 
willingness to use market mechanisms for the purpose. 
Such doubts have, indeed, been strongly aroused 
already. The recovery of the equity markets after their 
first anticipatory slump reflects the view that the 
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Chancellor’s measures will not in fact succeed in 
stopping inflation, even if they slow it down. And 
that view stems very largely from the supposition— 
much publicised in some quarters this week—that 
orthodox monetary policy is already in full retreat. 

To these suggestions the Economic Secretary, Sir 
Edward Boyle, made a brisk and emphatic retort: the 
fact that a direct appeal has been made to the bankers 
does not mean “ that the authorities are not going on 
with the drive to restrict lending through orthodox 
controls.” Credit policy, Sir Edward pointed out, has 
kept money tight and bill rates high in Lombard Street, 
and has simultaneously maintained the pressure on 
bank liquidity ratios. Evidently the authorities intend 
to maintain these pressures, and the fact that Bank rate 
has not been raised can be interpreted as meaning that 
they are satisfied that the squeeze had already reached 
the point at which it would compress advances. If that 
is so, there was no point in the directive—except to 
enable the banks to blame the Chancellor when custo- 
mers complain. And if it is not so, the only sensible 
course would have been to tighten the squeeze—either 
with or without an accompanying rise in Bank rate. As 
it is, the directive has weakened the whole policy 
by creating doubts that will never be silenced completely 
by mere denials. If a directive was given simply because 
the banks wanted a scapegoat, it was folly not to have 
raised Bank rate forthwith; that was the one sure 
way of reaffirming the realities of policy and of avoiding 
such a regrettable compromise. 

Meanwhile, the bankers have already come together 
to discuss how the “significant” reduction is to be 
brought about, and to consider how far a common 
approach is practicable. The tentative view is that the 
aim should be to achieve a reduction of not less than 
about 10 per cent in total advances by the end of the 
year, but there has been some difference of opinion 
about the desirability of attempting to agree upon more 
or less uniform “ targets” for the several banks. 


New Course for Sterling 


The Chancellor inevitably gave full consideration 
to the rumours, in Europe and beyond, about a possible 
freeing of sterling. In his prepared statement on Mon- 
day, Mr Butler avoided all direct reference to the true 
essence of the rumours—namely, the belief that the 
British Government was in favour of a flexible rate of 
exchange for convertible sterling. He endeavoured to 
scotch-the rumours at one remove by saying that any 
further move to convertibility must be remitted to an 
indefinite future, after “hard work and consolidation 
to strengthen the home front” had been accomplished. 

This, however, did not satisfy the Opposition. In 
the course of the debate on Tuesday, Mr Gaitskell 
accused the Chancellor of the Exchequer of starting 
the rumours by a statement he was alleged to have 
made at the recent OEEC meeting in Paris favouring 
a flexible rate for sterling if and when the pound became 
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convertible. Mr Butler strongly denied that he had 
made any such statement, but he admitted that in the 
course of the Paris discussions for the renewal of the 
European Payments Union differences of views became 
apparent between those countries that favoured fixed 
and those that favoured floating rates of exchange. The 
Chancellor acknowledged the ingenuity of the Dutch 
government’s plan (details of this are to be announced 
soon), which endeavours to reconcile these differ- 
ences. Mr. Butler himself must be believed when 
he says that no statement on these matters came from 
him in the discussion of these exchange arrangements 
in a post-EPU world ; but he cannot, and did not, deny 
that the British representatives at these talks, and at 
other recent meetings of bankers and officials in Europe, 
have been among those pleading for greater flexibility 
of exchange rates. A subsequent speaker in the debate, 
Mr Roy Jenkins, put a number of rhetorical questions : 
“Was it the Germans, or the Dutch, or the French 
who pleaded for floating rates ?”” To these he received 
no answer, | 


* 


But no answer is now required because there has 
evidently been a change of course in British official 
views. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, realising the 
damage to confidence in sterling, which even the most 
hypothetical discussion of flexibility must cause in 
prevailing circumstances, has boldly snatched the flag 
of flexibility from the sterling mast. He did so ina 


sentence to which reference will often be made in 
future: 


There is no doubt about the policy of the Government 
in relation to the exchange value of the pound sterling 
and I can give this policy in one sentence. It has been, 
and will continue to be, the maintenance of the exchange 
parity of $2.80 to the £, either im existing circumstances 
or when sterling is convertible, 

This clearly dismisses from the scene the possibility 
of a floating rate for the £. It does not, however, 
do away with the possibility of a wider tolerance of 
exchange fluctuations about the parity of $2.80. It 
does “not, therefore, render unnecessary any of the 
resources of ingenuity that went into the Dutch com- 
promise plan for the future of EPU to which the 
Chancellor made due acknowledgment. 

The statement has come powérfully to the rescue of 
sterling in the foreign exchange market. The sterling 
rate was ready for a rebound, given the extent of the 
semi-speculative pressure to which sterling had recently 
been subjected, the measure of which will be indicated 
by the end-July gold and dollar reserve statemen! next 
week. Even on Monday of this week sterling in ‘erms 
of dollars was quoted below $2.784, while its rates 
against ‘guilders, marks and Swiss francs, we: all 
pressed hard against the lower points of the permissible 
range of fluctuations. A modest recovery begin 0 
Tuesday and gathered strength on Wednesday when 
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the full terms of Mr Butler’s assurances on sterling 
exchange policy became known. The extent of the 
covering of bear positions in sterling may be gauged 
not only from the strengthening of the rate of the spot 
market, which by Thursday had moved against dollars 
to 2.78!%, but from the narrowing of the discounts on 
forward sterling. The one month discount on forward 
sterling against dollars which was 1} cents at the begin- 
ning of the week has fallen to cent, and there has been 
a corresponding narrowing of the forward discounts on 
sterling against guilders, Swiss francs and German 
marks. 


Investment and the Boards 


In Tuesday’s debate, the Chancellor did not repeat 
his exhortation that “ business firms should endeavour 
to slow down investment not of the greatest national 
urgency.” On Monday he had fastened a rider to this 
injunction that it would be “undesirable” to check 
investment leading to increased production for export— 
a criterion that has been set on earlier: occasions, though 
it has never been a clear guide to industry. And it 
came oddly from a Chancellor who has done so much 
to encourage capital projects by his new investment 
allowance that “all those embarking on investment 
projects should consider whether they could not 
postpone their initiation, irrespective of whether they 
finance them from their own resources or by borrow- 
ing.” 

To put any precision on the Chancellor’s hopes about 
investment is extraordinarily difficult. He made the 
scarcely necessary point that he was not out to destroy 
investment but merely to control the rate ; but he con- 
ceded that “we were too keen to keep a degree of 
investment growing in the earlier times after February 
24th.” The results of that policy of encouragement 
cannot be measured after the first quarter of this year, 
though by that time the trend (as some charts on a 
later page show) was unmistakeable. Nor is much 
direct light forthcoming about the Chancellor’s inten- 
tions on investment in the public sector: 

My statement does not affect any programme already 
announced, unless a nationalised industry or a local 
authority can with reason and without doing any harm 
slow it up, so that we shall not be trying to do too much. 

But there are the fuel untouchables—coal, atomic 
energy and oil. Railway modernisation “must also go 
on”’—though this is not supposed to get fully under 
way for five years. Roads, once again, seemed to be 
demoted ; the programme already announced (a very 
small one) is to go on, but subject to review in the 
autumn—*“ that is all we can manage in conjunction 
with housing and various other needs at the present 
time.” Housing is still to aim at 300,000 ; “ the inten- 
tion is that housing should make a general contribu- 
ton” to the policy of not trying to do too much at 
once, but because of “ the great success of our policies 
in the past ” 300,000 houses are likely to be built “ in 
the immediate future.” And the sharply increased 
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programmes for school building are, it seems, to remain 
untouched. 


* 


Thus the Government’s planning intentions in these 
fields suggest no significant postponement of pro- 
grammes or of parts of programmes. In the nationalised 
industries, there are minor, but more specific defer- 
ments. Certain projects are to be put off for three to 
twelve months—some extensions to gas plants, and a 
running down of stocks by “four of the boards” by 
£1 million in the next six months. Electricity is to 
defer some distribution projects, go slow on stocks and, 
like gas, invest some superannuation money inside the 
industry instead of outside—which will have no net 
effect save to make the banks more liquid. The one 
positive proposal—confined to the Central Electricity 
Authority—is that electricity charges will be raised to 
include an unstated provision for financing part of the 
CEA’s capital expenditures, lessening its dependence on 
the market. In the year to March last, the CEA’s 
capital expenditure was of the order of £200 million, 
towards which about {£70 million was provided in 
depreciation and surplus. To raise the proportion of 
capital expenditure that is financed internally from, say, 
one-third towards one-half would be a material con- 
tribution. But this relief will not be immediate. Nor is 
the Chancellor yet in a position to claim that he has got 
“out of the way ” the bank advances to the nationalised 
industries ; by now there must be about £150 million 
owing by the electricity industry and the gas funding 
(in which the public took virtually no part, in any case) 
will not be completed until the calls come in. 


Tighter Hire Purchase 


When the Government strikes at hire purchase it 
attacks the symptoms of inflation, not the disease. That 
is a weakness inherent in specific controls of which 
Mr Butler seemed conscious : 

Our object is not to depress the sales of particular goods 

because they are regarded as less essential or more readily 

exportable, but to relieve the pressure on home demand 
generally by asking the consumer to use more of his own 


income and less borrowed money when he buys the goods 
of his choice. 


Nevertheless the President of the Board of Trade has 
applied restrictions on the hire purchase of a discrimina- 
tory and fairly short list of goods—motor cars, motor 
cycles and motor assisted cycles (but not caravans, or 
commercial vehicles), cameras, radio and_ television 
sets, gramophones and binoculars (but not clocks), 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, floor polishers, and 
irons (but not cookers or gas or electric water heaters). 
Most important of the omissions, no further curb is 
placed on the hire purchase of furniture. 

For the selected items the minimum initial deposit 
has been raised from 15 per cent of the cash price to 
33 per cent ; no change has been made in the 15 per 
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cent deposit required on other goods and no change 
has been made in the maximum permissible length of 
the contract which is 24 months for most items and 
48 months for washing machines, cookers and water 
heaters, which comprise a large part of the hire pur- 
chase trade of the nationalised boards. It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the list has been drawn 
with an eye mainly to curbing those items that were 
little affected by the February round of controls, par- 
ticularly motors and radio. The goods that were sharply 
affected by the first order—furniture and gas and elec- 
tric appliances—largely escape further restriction. In 
the cleaning up process the Board of Trade has actually 
smuggled in one small concession to retailers who offer 
customers revolving credits. It is now possible to wrap 
up in the same credit agreement goods that are 
controlled and goods that are not, provided that uncon- 
trolled goods are not sold on easier terms than the easiest 
applicable to any controlled article in the contract. 
Hire purchase will feel the indirect effect of credit 
restriction as well as physical control. The banks will 
reduce their lines of credit to the hire purchase finance 
houses (probably by something more than Io per cent 
by the year-end), the capital issue market will remain 
closed to them, and it may be more costly for the finance 
houses to attract deposits from non-banking sources. 
Bux the effect of interest rates is not the only governing 
factor. For example, the cost of motor finance is 
currently 8 per cent to 9 per cent of the amount out- 
standing after paying the initial deposit (equal to 15.36 
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to 17.28 per cent on the average debt outstanding) 
What level of charge would be a real deterrent ? Ang 
what level of Bank rate would be needed to support it > 
Hire purchase ‘has not been selected for control because 
it is evil, for it is not. Still less is hire purchase to be 
punished because it is often a costly way of doing busi- 
ness. It suits government policy at the moment better 
that instalment trading should be dear than it should be 
cheap. But it is certainly unfortunate that the new hire 
purchase statistics are not yet available to show the 
government what it is doing. At the moment no one 
knows the nation’s hire purchase debt nor even whether 
it is rising. 

The new arrangements will be judged largely by 
their results on the motor trade, at which they are dis- 
tinctly aimed. Motor hire purchase provides good 
statistics which should reach their seasonal peak in the 
July figures. A number of cars in that total will have 
been financed on 25 per cent deposit. The 33} per cent 
general rule will therefore probably, but not quite cer- 
tainly, be restrictive, particularly since it is supported 
by a provision to prevent covering the cash deposit with 
a second hand vehicle traded in at an inflated figure. 
Few of the finance houses would care to say with the 
chairman of United Dominions Trust that “ the Chan- 
cellor’s restrictions on hire purchase, or any further 
restrictions which might conceivably be imposed, are 
not likely in the least to affect this company.” For most 
of the companies the new restrictions will mean a 
minor but significant check. 


Higher Prices for Cheap Steel 


S TEEL is the last industry in Britain subject to com- 

plete price control ; even the railways can make 
“emergency ” increases without prior permission, and 
coal prices wait on Whitehall only “by a (ironbound) 
gentleman’s agreement. Any rise in the price of steel, 
therefore, receives expert scrutiny “in the public 
interest ” before it is approved ; but by the same token 
the public is interested in rather more detailed justifica- 
tion of why the Iron and Steel Board approve it than 
they would expect from most other industries. Last 
week’s increase of roughly 5 per cent in steel prices, 
which was larger and came earlier than most consumers 
had hoped, has caused much mumbling—though not 
the expostulation into which the Federation of British 
Industries had earlier exploded over an inevitable and 
overdue increase in the price of coal. 

The increases that the Board announced last week 
range from less than 3 per cent on the price of tinplate 
to more than g per cent for foundry pig iron. They 
are expected to cost consumers an extra £32 million a 
year. This is a good deal more than the extra £15 mil- 
lion a year that the industry will have to pay for coal ; 
but the steel producers had been saving up a number 


of other items to put on their bill. For three months — 
they have been paying higher railway charges, and 
since higher wages ; freights on imported ore have 
been rising since the beginning of the year. A rough 
estimate of these extra costs, as the board has disclosed 
them, is set out in the table on page 409: the items total 
£37 million a year. | 
Such extra costs once accepted, the board’s own 
pricing principles make it inevitable that they should 
be largely passed on to the consumer. Its “ determina- 
tion ” of maximum prices (which are in practice ruling 
prices) is based upon the cost of production, suitably 
safeguarded (it collects the costs of all producers, but 
in setting prices excludes the costs of a proportion of 
the highest-cost plants). It allows for depreciation at 
the replacement cost of the equipment used to make 
each steel product, adjusted mainly for the age of the 
assets. That allows considerably more than the Inland 
Revenue allowance and more, in fact, than most of the 
steel companies allocate specifically “ above the line 
to depreciation ; but do the businessmen who buy steel 
object to paying enough to keep the steel indusirys 
capital intact ? The “ standard margin ” for profit on 
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home sales of each product is never disclosed, but is 
known not to be fat; it is a percentage on capital 
employed (taken at historical cost, written down at 
Inland Revenue Rates), related to the general level of 
interest rates. The board describes it as “ necessary for 
the maintenance of a healthy and expanding industry.” 

The industry is certainly expanding, and its profits, 
which do not come from standard margins alone, are 
extremely healthy. The few steel companies that 
have so far reported annual results since they were 
denationalised have shown total profits markedly higher 
than their prospectus estimates. With steel exports 
likely to be worth {120-150 million this year, the 
premiums offered by higher export prices—which have 
also now been raised by § per cent, roughly in line with 
the Continental export cartel’s latest-quotations—may 
well add £15 million or more a year to the profits that 
the industry would earn from those standard margins 
were all the steel sold at home. 

British policy in steel pricing has been and remains 
to treat such export premiums—and the possible export 
losses that cannot be left out of an argument of prin- 
ciple, hypothetical as they have seemed during most of 
the postwar period—as a windfall, to be wholly ignored 
in settling home prices. If steel producers were keeping 


BRITISH STEELMAKING COSTS, 1954, 
AND INCREASES, SUMMER, 1955 


(¢ million) 







Increases 


Steelmaking materials...... +10* 
Coal, coke, oil and power. ... 110 +15 
Other materials, repairs and 
Maintenance ....seecers 71-5 + 2:5 
Wages and salaries ........ 115-5 + 6 
Depreciation & obsolescence | 33 ees 
Inland transport .....+6+4 55 + 9 
Total cosh. aviscaaes 550 





*Primarily imported ore. Estimates: Iron and Steel Board 


the home consumer short of steel by pushing up exports 
to get fatter profits abroad, the board would probably 
find it impossible to ignore those profits—particularly 
when the extra cost of steel bought abroad, in effect 
to replace those exports, is passed on to the home con- 
sumer. At present, however, exports are still volun- 
tarily limited to about 3 million tons a year, though 
more could be sold. An opposite policy, taking these 
€xport premiums into account in settling the home 
price, would mean that the British price might be arti- 
ficially held down when overseas demand was particu- 
larly high, and increased when world demand fell off. 
Unless one can postulate complete contrast and insula- 
tion between market conditions here and abroad, that 
would seem a fairly absurd use of the price mechanism. 
_ _ It is possible,” the board said last week, “for the 
industry to absorb some part of the increases in cost.” 
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According to the schedule. of costs set out above, the 
industry would be absorbing about £5 million a year, 
almost the cost of its wage increase. In practice, it 
may have to absorb considerably more. Last year, when 
imports of steel were cut heavily, the “ industry fund,” 
which is based on a levy on ingot output and provides 
the money to re-sell expensive foreign steel and steel- 
making materials at lower home prices, showed a sur- 
plus on the year. This year, with higher imports and 
freights moving sharply against the industry, that sur- 
plus has been rapidly reduced. The increase of £10 
million shown in the table roughly covers the extra 
annual cost of importing ore at higher freight rates, 
which is borne primarily from the fund. But in fact 
the additional drain on re-selling foreign steel at British 
prices is of the same order ; the extra costs of importing 
this year are likely to be closer to £20 million than {10 
million. So the steel industry. might find itself in the 
position of being allowed to raise its prices during this 
year by about £15 million less than its costs rise against 
it—this being roughly the fashionable figure set recently 
by transport and coal. 
* 


Price control always tempts discussion of prices 
simply in terms of cost—and customers always find that 
convenient. Demand for steel, at present, shows hardly 
any sign of slackening, outside one or two products 
such as plates ; and some of the complaining customers, 
such as the motor industry, are at present content to 
pay 25 per cent more than the price of which they are 
complaining for steel from abroad. Home deliveries 
of steel are now about Io per cent higher than they were 
a year ago ; British steel is still about 15 per cent below 
American or Continental prices ; and it is still possible 
to doubt whether British industry can be using all the 
steel it is buying. In such circumstances, to delay 
inevitable increases in price or to squeeze the margins 
of producers who are not allowed to exploit their boom 
could only exacerbate pressure on supply. There are 
certainly anomalies and artificialities in the Iron and 
Steel Board’s method of price control, as in any. But 
criticism might come most healthily from advocates of 
a freer market ; and few of those, if any exist among 
steel producers and their customers, have been heard 
from recently. 














The Paper Bulletin 


This is a new bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 
The second quarterly issue is now available. Full 
details from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 


22 Ryder Street, London, $.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144. 
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Business Notes 





The Bulls not Routed 


HE first assessment in the markets of the weight of the 

Chancellor’s new credit policy, of his nailing the $2.80 
rate to the masthead, of his exhortation to the banks to 
restrict overdrafts, of the new round of hire purchase restric- 
tions, and above all of his obvious reluctance to use Bank 
rate again, was that there was little to fear. Dealers and 
operators had been expecting to be hit. By Tuesday evening 
prices had receded well below the high levels prevailing 
towards the end of last week (the Financial Times industrial 
index on Monday dropped 6.7 in a single day) and in the 
gilt-edged market there were some substantial sales, believed 
to come from foreign banks. But by Wednesday both the 
gilt-edged and industrial markets were recovering. Gilt- 
edged, particularly the long-dated stocks, rose sharply again 
on Thursday when it was confirmed that Bank rate was not 
being changed. The blow had not been as bad as had been 









Nat War 2} 1954/6. | 101% | 9833 
Exchequer 3% 1960 | 102% | 
Savings 3% 1965/75 | 92% | 874 





88 84 81* 80i* 
Brit Trans 3% 1978/88, 874% 814 82 % 79§* 76} 753 
Fund 34% 1999/2004 | 954* 882 Sly | 86% 835 825 
Consols 24% “* 65%* 615 t | 61 58+ 5844 
| } 
F.T. Fixed Int 115:63 107-87 |110:29 108-08 104-69 103-90 
LC... s Fe 41/9 40/6 | 44/6 | 51/10} 56/3 55/74 
A. E. Reed.. 77/6 | 72/6 | 80/74 | 88/9 (|111/3 (|108/9 
Metal Box ., 81/3 | 76/103) 84/44 87/6 (123/9t |115/-f 
Burmah Oil. . 128/9 |127/14 |117/6 _|130/74 |177/6 1717/6 
G.U:S. ord. .. aa STA | 49/- | 50/6 | -55/- 57/- | 55/6 
Stewarts and 
Lloyds .. a 45/- | 44/44 | 56/103) 67/6 76/10} 74/6 
i | 
F.T. industrials - | 184-2 178-9 


189-3 195-9 221-3 217-0 
i i 





* Ex-dividend. { Adjusted for Rights Issue—one for one. 


expected. Parliament was breaking up for a long holiday ; 
there would be a truce to economic debates and plenty of 
time to find out whether the new controls really hurt. 
Some observers in the gilt-edged market have consistently 
held that the big refinancing operations that have to be faced 
in the autumn—the electricity loan, and the repayment of 
the £524 million of 3 per cent Serial Funding Stock 1955— 
would in the end be allowed to gain the upper hand, and 
that the need to restrict credit would be allowed to come 
second. Nothing that has happened this week shakes that 
opportunist assessment. Indeed it is being argued that if 
the banks act vigorously to reduce advances they will soon 
have some money to invest in short-dated gilt-edged, 
where there are some attractive capital gains to be picked 


up. The actual advance on Wednesday, carrying 3} per 
cent War loan up 7 to £78% contains a small element of 
illusion. The jobbers had been quoting exceptionally wide 
prices on the first two days of this week in order to dis. 
courage business, By Wednesday they felt a little more 
ready to trade as well as a little more confident that the next 
moves would be upwards and Thursday’s similar rise was 
whoily genuine. ‘ 

The industrial share market after its recent bout of 
activity was probably ready for a reaction even before it 
was known that the Chancellor had a rod (or should it be 
a reed?) in pickle. Rightly or wrongly investors seem now 
to have decided that they are not going to panic because 
of a minor restriction on hire purchase and a little stringency 
on overdrafts. Some of the leading hire purchase shares 
have lost ground on the week. At §5s. 9d., just ahead of 
the dividend announcement on Thursday, Great Universal 
Stores showed a decline of 2s. 9d. on the week. Olds 
Discount are only 1s. down at 21s. The volume of dealings 
has shrunk, prices are lower than they were a week ago, 
but the bulls have not been routed.” The 100,000 applicants 
for Hadfields ordinary shares, most of whom must have been 
writing their cheques on Monday afternoon while the Chan- 
cellor was in the act of making his announcement, testify 
that speculative money has by no means vanished from the 
markets, 


Mortgage Rate Decision 


HE building societies, despite their brave show of main- 
- taining interest rates unchanged only a few weeks 
ago, have now had to face the realities of dearer money, 
increasing withdrawals by investors who saw tempting 
opportunities elsewhere, and of eager borrowers whose 
demand for mortgage loans had to be rationed. As this 
edition of The Economist went to press the Building 
Societies Association was preparing a new announcement 
It recommends, it is understood, a rate of 3 per ceal 
net to be paid to shareholders and a minimum charge of 
5 per cent on owner-occupier mortgages. The word 
“minimum” here may be significant for some of the 
societies feel that, with the higher tax that a 3 per cem 
net payment to shareholders will attract, they may have ' 


_ charge up to 5} per cent on mortgages. 


Had bank ‘rate been raised simultaneously with the 
Chancellor’s other measures the association’s decision would 
have been easy. As events occurred the action had some 
the appearances of having been forced by the widening 
breach that was appearing in the association's ranks. T° 
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THE STANDARD EIGHT DE LUXE . . . . Price £379 (P.T. £159.0.10) 
. THE STANDARD EIGHT FAMILY SALOON Price £359 (P.T. £150.14,2) 
S$ 
, Why is it such a pleasure to drive a Standard car? What is the secret of that satisfying 
g comfort, that smooth surge of power and that surprising roominess—the answer is in IT— z 
; those Internationally Tested qualities found in all Standard cars. For it is only by sub- 
g mitting their models to long and continuous trials under all kinds of conditions in all parts 
t of the world that Standard are able to offer motorists such remarkable value and efficiency 
, —as in the Standard Eight Family Saloon, for example, so accommodating with its roomy 
d seating, so economical with its 45/55 miles to the gallon and so reliable at all times. 


That’s why Standard motoring means confident motoring. 
it 


| Standard Cars 


THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


London Showrooms: 15-17 Berkeley Square, W.1. Telephone Grosvenor 8181 
STANDARD CARS + TRIUMPH CARS + STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES ¢ STANDARD DIESEL ENGINES + FERGUSON TRACTORS 
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ANNOUNCE the merging of their 


and the Republic of Ireland into 


| 

| 

; # chemical interests in the United Kingdom 
| one new Company — 

: SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
The new company succeeds Shell Chemical 
Manufacturing Company Limited and 
Shell Chemicals Limited. This integration 
of operations will undoubtedly provide 


an even smoother service for all who use 


Shell chemical products. 


Petrochemicals Limited, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Shell Chemical Company Limited, 
will continue to manufacture 
and market chemicals as a separate entity. 


TR a SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
a ae ee 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. Telephone : Temple Bar 4455 
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The cure 
for acute 
labour shortage 


If you find it hard to meet demands for in- 
creased production, look at Hull, where the 
labour position is easy. 


Hull can give equal satisfaction on sites, 
transport, public utility supplies, export and 
inland distribution, and offers the products 
of many industries including— 
Solvents and plasticisers, pigments, chemicals, adhesives, 
chalk, cement, oils and fats, latex; grinding media, 
hydraulic, chemical, electrical and general engineering 
services; wood, grain and oilseed by-products; com 
tainers (metal, wood, card), printing. 
FOR DETAILS OF SITES AND SERVICES 
apply—TOWN CLERK, KINGSTON UPON H 


Build at Hull 




















HULL 
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big societies—the Alliance (total assets £45, million) and 
the Leicester Permanent (total assets £36 million) had 
announced their decision to move onto a 3 per cent basis. 

It will now be for the societies individually to decide 
bow far they will implement the association’s new recom- 
mendation. There seems little doubt that most of them 
will apply the 3 per cent interest to shareholders almost at 
once, that the deposit rate will move up to 24 per cent 
and that most societies will start charging at least 5 per cent 
on new mortgages at once. There may be less unanimity 
about charging § per cent on existing mortgages. Many 
societies will have to do so but will probably not enforce 
jt before the new year. The big doubt that remains is what 
the Halifax (the biggest society with total assets £238 million) 
will do. It still has some mortgages at 4 per cent, the charge 
on which is to be raised to 44 per cent in October. A further 
immediate rise would be most unpopular and the society has 
already disclosed that it is not among those who find 
themselves short of funds. The half-yearly figures to July 
31st will show both increased mortgage advances and 
increased advances. It will surprise no one if the Halifax 
society decides again to keep below the market. 


No Equities in the Trustee List 


HE Government has rejected the suggestions put forward 

by the Nathan Committee for the extension (under 
suitable safeguards) of the authorised range of investments 
for trustees to include industrial debentures and shares. It 
finds that the proposal for “a general extension” of the 
range of investment to include equity stocks is open to 
“serious objection.” Their inclusion “might be regarded 
as conveying a measure of official guarantee of their suit- 
ability for investment,” and “ the very considerations which 
in some circumstances would lead to the enhancement of 
the trust funds might in other circumstances lead to 
considerable losses.” 

It is a familiar case, and it has never been acceptable 
to informed investment opinion. But the binding force of 
the statutory list has been considerably mitigated by the 
wider powers commonly accorded to trustees by the terms 
of modern trust deeds. The narrow legal terms of thirty 
years ago have largely disappeared. These changes in 
investment insight do not come to the rescue of trustees of 
existing trusts, though they can sometimes obtain extended 
powers by agreement, or by leave of the Court. But the 
Government has the intention to simplify the procedure for 
trustees of charitable trusts (most of which are perpetuities) 
$0 that they can obtain wider powers of investment on 
application to the Ministry of Education and the Charity 
Commissioners. For non-charitable trusts, however, such 
a procedure is thought impracticable, owing to the 
ee divergent interests of life tenants and remainder- 

en. 

Certain minor changes—among them the removal of the 
restriction on stocks standing at a premium and the inclusion 
of World Bank sterling loans—are proposed. Perhaps these 
changes, though they fall well short of an ideal solution, 
are also wise in their recognition that some trustees also 
fall well short of the ultimate in investment skill. The 
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wise testator, helped by competent trustees, can at least 


avert some of the investment problems in this age of 
inflation. 


Lancashire’s Problem 


Te Lancashire cotton textile industry has had its full 
share of troubles this year. Customers at home and 
abroad have held back owing to the prolonged uncertainty 
over American cotton prices; competition in overseas 
markets has increased ; and business in the home market has 
suffered from latger imports of grey cloth from India and 
Hong Kong. Production has fallen and thousands of skilled 
workers have left the mills. The real problem is the con- 
tinued decline in exports. It was to discuss that problem 
that representatives of the industry were invited to meet 
the President of the Board of Trade this week. Those dis- 
cussions could hardly yield a new line of approach ; one 
step, however, was announced by the President. It was 
agreed that there should be regular consultation between 
the Board and the Cotton Board’s standing conference on 
overseas trade. Regular meetings may be useful if they help 
to concentrate Lancashire’s attention upon exports and 
ensure that the government gives the industry what help 
itean. The main effort must come from Lancashire. After 
all, the decline in exports is no mere accident. While 
Lancashire’s exports have been declining several European 
industries have managed to increase theirs, and to send 
them to markets in which Lancashire might have been 
expected to hold its own. 

Criticism of the industry’s present policies—prefaced 
though it is with a plea for more protection—came this week 
from Mr C, Henniker-Heaton, director of the Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Federation, in a report on his recent visit to Hong 
Kong and other Asian countries. Expressing his personal 
view, he writes: 


No degree of improved over-all efficiency on the part of 
the British cotton industry could overcome the price 
differential between Hong Kong and UK cloth, which is 
due mainly to the lower Hong Kong wages, and immediate 
government action is needed if the Lancashire cotton in- 
dustry is not to be permanently damaged. But it is also 
essential for the responsible bodies in the UK industry to 
consider whether action can be taken to remove obstacles 
which keep the cost of comparable Lancashire goods higher 
than they should be if produced by a modern mill working 
at maximum efficiency. .. . 


Many members of the industry would agree that more could 
be done to improve Lancashire’s competitive power, and 
some would claim that it could compete with Hong Kong. 


Output Keeps Up 


LTHOUGH industry is not managing to find extra workers 

in the numbers it did last year, it is managing to main¢ 

tain output at a rate roughly6 per cent higher than a year ago. 
For May the official index of industrial production gives a 
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ANNOUNCE the merging of their 
chemical interests in the United Kingdom 
and the Republic of Ireland into 
one new Company — 

SHELL CHEMICAL ‘COMPANY LIMITED 
The new company succeeds Shell Chemical 
Manufacturing Company Limited and 
Shell Chemicals Limited. This integration 
of operations will undoubtedly provide 
an even smoother service for all who use 


Shell chemical products. 


Petrochemicals Limited, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Shell Chemical Company Limited, 
will continue to manufacture 
and market chemicals as a separate entity. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. Telephone : Temple Bar 4455 
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If you find it hard to meet demands for in- 
creased production, look at Hull, where the 
labour position is easy. 
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transport, public utility supplies, export and 
inland distribution, and offers the products 
of many industries including— 

Solvents and plasticisers, pigments, chemicals, adhesives, 
chalk, cement, oils and fats, latex; grinding media, 
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big societies—the Alliance (total assets £45.million) and 
the Leicester Permanent (total assets £36 million) had 
announced their decision to move onto a 3 per cent basis. 

It will now be for the societies individually to decide 
how far they will implement the association’s new recom- 
mendation. There seems little doubt that most of them 
will apply the 3 per cent interest to shareholders almost at 
once, that the deposit rate will move up to 24 per cent 
and that most societies will start charging at least 5 per cent 
on new mortgages at once. There may be less unanimity 
about charging 5 per cent on existing mortgages. Many 
societies will have to do so but will probably not enforce 
jt before the new year. The big doubt that remains is what 
the Halifax (the biggest society with total assets £238 million) 
will do. It still has some mortgages at 4 per cent, the charge 
on which is to be raised to 44 per cent in October. A further 
immediate rise would be most unpopular and the society has 
already disclosed that it is not among those who find 
themselves short of funds. The half-yearly figures to July 
31st will show both increased mortgage advances and 
increased advances. It will surprise no one if the Halifax 
society decides again to keep below the market. 


No Equities in the Trustee List 


HE Government has rejected the suggestions put forward 

by the Nathan Committee for the extension (under 
suitable safeguards) of the authorised range of investments 
for trustees to include industrial debentures and shares. It 
finds that the proposal for “a general extension” of the 
range of investment to include equity stocks is open to 
“serious objection.” Their inclusion “might be regarded 
as conveying a measure of official guarantee of their suit- 
ability for investment,” and “ the very considerations which 
in some circumstances would lead to the enhancement of 
the trust funds might in other circumstances lead to 
considerable losses.” 

It is a familiar case, and it has never been acceptable 
to informed investment opinion. But the binding force of 
the statutory list has been considerably mitigated by the 
wider powers commonly accorded to trustees by the terms 
of modern trust deeds. The narrow legal terms of thirty 
years ago have largely disappeared. These changes in 
investment insight do not come to the rescue of trustees of 
existing trusts, though they can sometimes obtain extended 
powers by agreement, or by leave of the Court. But the 
Government has the intention to simplify the procedure for 
trustees of charitable trusts (most of which are perpetuities) 
so that they can obtain wider powers of investment on 
application to the Ministry of Education and the Charity 
Commissioners. For non-charitable trusts, however, such 
* procedure is thought impracticable, owing to the 
os divergent interests of life tenants and remainder- 
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Certain minor changes—among them the removal of the 
restriction on stocks standing at a premium and the inclusion 
of World Bank sterling loans—are proposed. Perhaps these 
changes, though they fall well short of an ideal solution, 
are also wise in their recognition that some trustees also 
fall well short of the ultimate in investment skill. The 
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wise testator, helped by competent trustees, can at least 


avert some of the investment problems in this age of 
inflation. 


Lancashire’s Problem 


En Lancashire cotton textile industry has had its full 
share of troubles this year. Customers at home and 
abroad have held back owing to the prolonged uncertainty 
over American cotton prices; competition in overseas 
markets has increased ; and business in the home market has 
suffered from latger imports of grey cloth from India and 
Hong Kong. Production has fallen and thousands of skilled 
workers have left the mills. The real problem is the con- 
tinued decline in exports. It was to discuss that problem 
that representatives of the industry were invited to meet 
the President of the Board of Trade this week. Those dis- 
cussions could hardly yield a new line of approach ; one 
step, however, was announced by the President. It was 
agreed that there should be regular consultation between 
the Board and the Cotton Board’s standing conference on 
Overseas trade. Regular meetings may be useful if they help 
to concentrate Lancashire’s attention upon exports and 
ensure that the government gives the industry what help 
itcan. The main effort must come from Lancashire. After 
all, the decline in exports is no mere accident. While 
Lancashire’s exports have been declining several European 
industries have managed to increase theirs, and to send 
them to markets in which Lancashire might have been 
expected to hold its own. 


Criticism of the industry’s present policies—prefaced — 


though it is with a plea for more protection—came this week 
from Mr C, Henniker-Heaton, director of the Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Federation, in a report on his recent visit to Hong 
Kong and other Asian countries. Expressing his personal 
view, he writes: 


No degree of improved over-all efficiency on the part of 
the British cotton industry could overcome the price 
differential between Hong Kong and UK cloth, which is 
due mainly to the lower Hong Kong wages, and immediate 
government action is needed if the Lancashire cotton in- 
dustry is not to be permanently damaged. But it is also 
essential for the responsible bodies in the UK industry to 
consider whether action can be taken to remove obstacles 
which keep the cost of comparable Lancashire goods higher 
than they should be if produced by a modern mill working 
at maximum efficiency. .. . 


Many members of the industry would agree that more could 
be done to improve Lancashire’s competitive power, and 
some would claim that it could compete with Hong Kong. 


Output Keeps Up 


LTHOUGH industry is not managing to find extra workers 

in the numbers it did last year, it is managing to main¢ 

tain output at a rate roughly6 per cent higher than a year ago. 
For May the official index of industrial production gives a 
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figure of 139 (1948 = 100), which is only just over 5 per 
cent above May, 1954. But the forecast of the June index, 
strikes notwithstanding, is 137-138, which would indicate 
a rise of about 74 per cent over a year before. Production 
during the half year seems to have been slightly more than 
6 per cent above the average of the first six months of last 
year, and after making rough allowance for seasonal 
influences, perhaps 3 per cent higher than in the last half 
of 1954. 

Last year’s increase of more than 6} per cent in industrial 
output was achieved partly by drawing about 270,000 extra 
people into the working population, and squeezing another 
80,000 out of the Services and the unemployed to make 
the addition to civil employment about 350,000. In the 
first five months of this year the working population rose 
by only about 30,000, but with 20,000 from the Services 
and yet another 80,000 from the small reservoir of unem- 
ployed people, civil employment increased by about 
140,000. The basic and manufacturing industries obtained 
about 70,000 of these extra hands ; but at the beginning 
of June there were 443,000 unfilled vacancies on employ- 
ment exchange books, while only about 200,000 people were 
registered as unemployed. More than a million and a half 
people were working overtime in the last week of May, 
before the rail and dock strikes began to affect output, and 
a considerable amount of extra capacity is continually being 
brought into operation. But it will not be possible until the 
autumn to do more than guess whether industry can main- 
tain the output margin so far established over 1954: 
holidays affect output so radically in the summer that the 
third quarter’s index figures offer few reliable hints. 


Tea Money and Tax 


UBLIC opinion is always on David's side, particularly 
when Goliath is a tax-gatherer, and it is unfortunate 
that the Inland Revenue should this week have felt com- 
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pelled to forfeit goodwill by tightening the screw of the 
notoriously narrow Rule g limiting an employce’s admis. 
sible deductions to expenses necessarily incurred in the 
performance of his duties. Coming hard on the Royal 
Commission’s counsels of reasonableness, and following the 
disregard of the de minimis rule shown in the recent cases 
about a cricketer’s benefit-money and a clergyman’s outlay 
on entertaining his bishop, the decision in Sanderson », 
Durbidge must inevitably cause bad feeling, particularly 
among those who are not able to grasp the intrinsic merits 
of thé arguments that the Inland Revenue put forward. 

On the bare facts the taxpayer will get all the sympathy: 
he had to work late ; he received no overtime payment ; he 
actually incurred the expense of tea and dinner ; the reim- 
bursements were modest ; and the Crown was appealing 
from a decision which had already given it the benefit of 
the discredited “home saving” principle. If the meals, 
instead of the cash, had been provided by Mr Durbidge’s 
employers—at much increased cost—there would have been 
no liability on his part for tax on them ; nor would there 
have been any quarrel if he had had a free lunch ina 
canteen and gone home at a decent hour. Above all, the 
tax at stake, less than £10, was infinitesimal compared with 
the costs of the appeal. 

But the Revenue are concerned not with popularity but 
with the law, and the law does not regard cash, or a benefit 
in kind convertible into cash, as being any the less re- 
muneration because it is called by another name: the only 
exception arises when the cash or benefit is a reimburse- 
ment of an expense that the taxpayer is obliged to incur. 
The cost of an evening meal no more satisfies that condition 
than the cost of breakfast or, for that matter, the cost of 
clothes, spectacles or false teeth. Nor is the Revenue con- 
cerned with equity ; if it were, it would not have been s0 
quick to point out that the victory it has won does not affect 
the tax status of approved luncheon voucher schemes (where 
the vouchers are not converted into cash), for such schemes 
cannot be regarded as other than a form of disguised re- 
muneration—like subsidised canteens—which are available 
to some taxpayers but not to others. What is unfortunate 
is that the Crown did not choose to make an issue of the 








Industrial Investment Still Rising 


HE flood of new orders for machine 
tools still appears to be growing. 
Some £24 million worth of new tools 
were ordered in the first three months 
of this year, £184 million by industry 
in this country and £53 million by over- 
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seas firms. Although this was over half 
as much again as in the same months 
of 1954 it was somewhat less than the 
£25.8 million of orders placed in the 
previous quarter. But this drop may 
have resulted more from seasonal factors 
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than from the raising of interest rates 
in February, for new business in April 
regained the very high level recorded in 
November and December. Several 
months must elapse before any modifica- 
tions in industrialists’ investment 
intentions will be reflected in these 
figures, and in the more comprehet- 
sive survey of investment plans 0 
which the Board of Trade 1s now 
wim. | 

The statistics for new factory build- 
ings take somewhat longer to collect 
than the machine tool order figufes. 
But between January and March this 
year the Board of Trade gave 
approval to the construction of nearly 
24 million square feet of new factory 
floor space ; this was the highest figure 
‘or these three months since this series 
of statistics was first collected 
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more frequent type of case which involves an artificial 
element in the payment—one of those in which extravagant 
“tea money ” is paid in lieu of, or in addition to, overtime, 
and is neither expended by the recipient nor entered in his 
PAYE card. 


New Peak in Copper 


HAT troubled metal copper touched a new peak of 
£371 a ton for cash in London this week and closed 
on Thursday at £363 a ton, a rise of nearly £40 over the 
month. The main reason is the acute shortage of copper 
in the United States. The strikes in the American mining 
and smelting industry have dragged on, and some Ameri- 
cans are scrambling for any supplies that can be picked 
up in Europe. Nearly £400 a ton (cif New York) was paid 
in London this week for a small quantity of wirebars ; that 
compares with the American producers’ price of 36 cents 
a lb— £288 a ton—though other sellers are charging much 
more than 36 cents. In the distance there is the threat 
of a strike among European workers on the Rhodesian 
copperbelt. How much longer will the Selection Trust 
group maintain its fixed-price of £280 a ton? Since the 
fixed price was introduced in May it has been well below 
the open market price, and is now £80 a ton below it. An 
upward adjustment of the fixed price would seem no more 
than prudent ; and it should soften the discontent of the 
European employees, whose bonus suffers from the marked 
disparity between the open and fixed price. 


Transferability of Sterling 


S usual the only real news contained in the annual 
A report of the Bank of England is the light it sheds on 
the use of sterling in United Kingdom merchanting trans- 
actions between non-sterling area countries. This third 
party trade amounted last year to £163 million, compared 
with £142 million in 1953, £150 million in 1952 and £124 
mi'lion in 1951. These figures include transactions allowed 
under Commodity Market Schemes which amounted to 
£75 million in 1954, compared with £35 million in 1953. 
Of the total in 1954, £10 million was in respect of coffee 
and {41 million in respect of metals. The report refers 
to the extension of the scope of commodity schemes last 
year and makes the claim that by the end of the year all 
the major commodity markets which had been closed dur- 
ing the war had been reopened with the exception of the 
London Sugar Terminal Market. The extent to which 
this reopening of commodity markets has furthered the 
move towards convertibility of sterling appears from the 
Statement that “in practice the schemes now make all the 
Commodities concerned available to any holder of sterling 
i virtually any part of the world, with the exception that 
Cotton, grain and refined sugar which have cost dollars may 
be sold outside the sterling area only for dollars.” 

_ These merchanting transactions are only a minor factor 
in the increasing use of sterling as a means of settling trans- 
actions between countries outside the sterling area. That 
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movement has made further progress as a result of the 
extension of the transferable account area and of the rein- 
troduction of European currency. arbitrage facilities in 
1953. In that year transfers of sterling between countries 
outside the sterling area, excluding those to and from 
American Account countries and between countries in the 
Same monetary areas, were in excess of {£800 million. 


Post Office Extensions 


HATEVER the shortcomings of its internal services, the 
GPO has always provided a high standard of com- 
munications between this and other countries, and in keep- 
ing with this tradition it has recently undertaken two major 
improvements in the foreign communications network. 
The first, which was opened officially on Thursday, is an 
extension to the radio station at Rugby that handles most 
of the GPO’s radio telephone and telegraph messages to 
and from other countries. It consists of a new building 
housing 28 transmitters linked to 100 attendant aerials (not 
all of which are yet built) operating on the very high 
frequency wavebands. Transmitters need a good deal of 
daily adjustment and switching of aerials as well as con- 
stant monitoring ; in the new building at Rugby all these 
Operations are carried out automatically from a central 
control room instead of by teams working at each trans- 
mitter. This represents a big saving in labour and the 
GPO believes its automatic control system is well in advance 
of any other big transmitting station in the world. 

The cost of the Rugby project has been £1 million; a 
much bigger undertaking that will probably cost about 
£15 million is the laying of telephone cable between this 
country and America, which entered its second stage this 
week when cable for the first deep-sea section was loaded 
on HMTS Monarch, now about to sail. This will be 
linked to the 200 miles of cable already laid from New- 
foundland, and will run 1,300 nautical miles to Rockall 
Bank. A §500-mile link will then be laid from there to 
Oban. All this cable will be down by the end of the year, 
after which a duplicate link will be laid to carry the circuits 
in the opposite direction. The cost is being shared with 
the GPO by American and Canadian telephone companies. 

For some time now the GPO installations have had to 
carry a steadily increasing load of traffic. The annual 
number of radio telephone calls to countries outside Europe 
has gone up from 51,000 before the war to 194,000 last 
year ; between Europe and North America the numbers 
have gone up from less than 7,000 to more than 100,000. 
Telegraph traffic has almost doubled and nearly half of 
last year’s total of 19 million were sent by radio. The new 
investment should do much to relieve the congestion on 
installations that wére built largely in the thirties. 


Upset from Distillers 


ATS were not thrown in the air when the Distillers 
Company announced its figures for the year ended 
March 31st last week. The results themselves were much 
less impressive than market observers had expected. They 
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had been looking for a profit increase approaching {2 
million. The actual rise of less than half a million in a year 
that clearly should have been excellent left them cold. The 
manner of the announcement added nothing to the graceless 
occasion. The company may feel that the accusation is 
unjust, but there are many members of the financial com- 
munity in the south who hold that it has net strengthened 
its relations with stockholders and the public by last week’s 
events. 





1953 1954 1955 





















Trading profit .. 
Exceptional credits 
Depreciation 
Taxation... 

Charges .. 


13,280,492 

448,715 
1,464,792 
6,641,394 
1,175,810 - 


19,911,332 

36,316 
1,514,566 
9,805,472 
1,335,311 


20,107,885 





















Net profit Sy y's 4,447,211 7,292,299 8,467,350 
Preference dividends .. 70,950 72,600 74,250 
Ordinary dividends 2,792,949 3,214,167 3,895,390 
Retained profits . 1,583,312 4,005,532 4,497,710 





The board meeting to fix the dividend was held on the 
morning of Thursday of last week, and at the suggestion 
of the London Stock Exchange the result was retained to 
be dispatched to the London, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
exchanges after those markets had closed. The telegram 
arrived in London at about 4.10 p.m. and was retained to 
be divulged to members next morning. In Glasgow it 
arrived just before 4 p.m. and though the market was 
officially closed its contents were announced from the chair. 
In Edinburgh it arrived about the same time and was passed 
‘by the Stock Exchange staff to various brokers by telephone. 
London dealers back in their offices first learned the results 
from Glasgow and Edinburgh shunters and since they had 
no confirmation they naturally stopped dealing for about 
half an hour. It does not appear that London dealers have 
taken serious harm. 

The directors of Distillers may feel that they have been 
blamed for something that the Stock Exchanges should sort 
out among themselves. A general arrangement not to pass 
to members information received after the market closes 
would help. The board may also feel that the modest rise 
in profits and the dividend of 10} per cent making 16} per 
cent for the year ended March 31st, compared with the 
equivalent of 15 per cent in the previous year, is not out 
of line with their chairman’s cautious forecast of a year ago. 
That will not silence all the criticism. There have since 
been the two for three scrip issue and the repatriation of 
500,000 units from America, both of which were taken to 
point to rising prosperity. The {1 stock units that stood 
at 338. 9d. before the announcement have fallen to 28s. 6d. 


United Dominions Expansion 


[ is appropriate that the accounts of some of the biggest 
companies in the hire-purchase field should follow hard 
on the heels of the Chancellor’s hire-purchase restrictions. 
Among them United Dominions Trust has attracted much 
attention partly because the figures show outstanding growth 
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and partly because the chairman, Mr J. Gibson Jarvie 
accompanied the figures with a personal statement in which 
he expressed his belief that neither the present restrictions 
nor anything that “ might conceivably be imposed” would 
adversely affect the company. He bases that supreme 
confidence on the wide spread of the business both 
geographically and by type. The group. operates jn 
Australia, Canada, Rhodesia, South Africa and New Zealand 
as well as in this country. It is in hire-purchase finance 
down to the aircraft ticket and the humble bicycle, but its 
main hire-purchase financing is of capital goods. It is in 
the engineering industry, in the discount market, it owns 
an issuing house, and it is landlord to the cocoa market, to 
the wool futures market and shortly, it is hoped, will be 
landlord to the sugar market. 

Group profit before tax for the year ended June 3oth 
were {1,692,424 against £944,156, and after tax £739,066 
compared with £432,674. Shareholders are to receive a 
final dividend of 10} per cent plus a bonus of 2} per cent 
on the present ordinary capital of £3 million. That more 
than fulfils the Board’s forecast of last January of not less 
than 174 per cent on the then capital of £1} million. The 


interim dividend of .74 per cent was paid on the old capital 


of £14 million. In all the capital has been expanded over 
the past year by a rights issue of 500,000 {1 ordinary 
shares at 90s., free scrip issues of 100 per cent in ordinary 
shares, and of 66% per cent in 4} per cent preference stock. 
The company now emerges paying the equivalent of 16} per 
cent on the present ordinary capital and foreshadowing an 
interim payment in December of not less than 3; per cent. 
It is also proposed to increase the authorised capital from 
£5 million to £10 million. 

The secret of the rapid growth lies in the much larger 
funds that it has been able to employ. But the source of 
those funds contains an element of mystery. Loans and 
acceptances at £42,904,359, against £23,916,153 have 
almost doubled. They represent the biggest slice of the 
funds the group uses for its industrial financing. How much 
comes from the banks, how much from the acceptance 
market, and how much in large deposits from non-banking 
sources (the group does not approach the public for small 
deposits) is not disclosed. What seems certain is that the 
trust has been highly successful in attracting deposits for 
three and six months at a fraction over current Treasury 
bill rates, and that the directors do not believe that the 
spring will run dry. 


Wool Fears 


HE between-season sale of raw wool in London i 
July is always significant, for there are no othet 
important sales in the world at that time. This ycats 
sale produced no exciting poi Despite the disruption 
of imports caused by the dock strike, the home trade was 
off feed, and demand from the Continent also was quictet 
than at the previous sale. Prices of merino wools fell by 
about 5 per cent compared with the close of the s:as0t; 
certain grades of crossbred wool used in woollen manu 
facture were firm, but the rest were up to 7} per cea 
cheaper. Another possible pointer to the prospe-(—and 
one that has a barb for Bradford—is the weakness of the 
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He’s big and brown, but British born and bred. 


His ancestors were locusts of the African deserts, whose descents 


B «> rn in upon the fertile valleys of many Middle Eastern countries 


used to bring starvation and ruin to luckless peasant farmers. 
B k h . Today, he and his kin are reared 
er S I re by an I.C.I. research station in Berkshire, 
so that he may be studied by scientists whose only aim is to discover quicker, 
more effective means of exterminating his wild relations. 
The workers of this selfsame I.C.I. research station 
helped to develop the range of ‘Gammexane’ insecticides 
which have done so much to give control not only of locusts but of insect pests 
ranging from bedbugs te flea-beetles and mosquitoes. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.I.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 
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London futures market in merino tops. September futures 
are now about 112$d. a Ib, about 1s. cheaper than the 
cost of the same quality tops in Bradford. Can the outlook 
really be as bearish as that ? 

Any forecast at present must be a guess. World produc- 
tion of wool in the 1955-56 season is likely to be about 
2 per cent larger than in 1954-55, mainly because of a 
further rise in the Australian clip. World supplies will 
be a little larger than production if the American govern- 
ment offers surplus wool-next season at the market price. 
On the demand side, there are few signs of any significant 
change in the main consuming countries, except that 


American consumption may continue to recover. Else- . 


where, an increase -in demand hinges largely on the possi- 
bility of bigger purchases by the Soviet bloc. A cautious 
guess, therefore, is that while world demand may not be 
large enough to absorb at-current prices all the wool on 
offer, the surplus should not be large enough to provoke 
a radical decline. That would be a repetition of what 
happened last season. 


Gilt-Edged in the Twentieth Century 


FAMOUS benefactor of the Methodist connexion was 
A invariably known and identifiable as “ the anonymous 
donor.” The rules of the London Stock Exchange being 
what they are, it is mecessary once again to praise the 
anonymous (and by now almost eponymous) “ leading firm 
of investment brokers” on the appearance of a further 
supplement to their classical work, British Government 
Securities in the Twentieth Century. This study first 
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appeared in November, 1945, and it has since run to a 
handsomely comprehensive second edition in June, 1950, 
with supplements in October, 1952, and again this week. 
The entire investment community is again indebted to the 
compilers of this authoritative source-book. _ 

In a preface notably compounded of a sense of history, 
deep market insight and liveliness of style, the authors 
renounce any intention of making forecasts. They record 
the come-back of gilt-edged stocks before inflation again 
emerged earlier this year. For two years there had been 
“intense and ever-growing activity in the gilt-edged market. 
Not only had the size of institutional transactions increased, 
but there was a growing tendency to take into fuller account 
the incidence of tax on the various funds, and to shape in- 
vestment policy in accordance with it”—with the public 
“ less inclined to treat its holdings like ancient monuments.” 
But since then it has been equities all the way. 

The preface includes a tantalisingly short discussion on 
the concept of the yield curve as a basic element in the 
study of gilt-edged prices. After 1932, with its first appear- 
ance of controlled cheap money and a 2 per cent Bank rate 
which was to persist for two decades, the yield pattern was 
regular and symmetrical ; yields diminished as the lives of 
stocks shortened. The old pattern under flexible Bank rate 
(illustrated by the two lines to the right of the chart) was 
often consistent with extremely high yields on the shorts 
(of which there were then much smaller issues) and 
moderate yields on long-dated stocks. The recent pattern, 
it will be observed, is virtually a straight 4 per cent line all 
through the list. The outside observer may be tempted to 
ask whether this uniform structure represents the first stage 
in a transition to fully. flexible rates ; the sceptic might 
perhaps even wonder whether this 4 per cent line reprezents 
the market’s first divination that a flexible money policy was 
already in danger of being compromised. 


The Yield Curve 


This chart. shows the gross yields on gilt-edged securities in order of prospective life at end 
1920, 1931, 1946, 1951 and June 1955 
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SHORTER NOTES 


A clue to the holdings of dollar securities in the Exchange 
Equalisation Account was given in Tuesday night’s debate 
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standing are the magnificent technical resources and the 
substantial funds that are placed at his disposal, combined 


with a certain freedom of action and publication in com. 


by Sir Edward Boyle, Economic Secretary to the Treasury. 
He disclosed that the holding was less than half the $2,000 
million suggested by Mr Gaitskell. The exact figure remains 


secret, but the statement seems to support the view that 
the holdings are of the order of $800 million (say £300 
million). These securities, from which two blocks of $15 
million each have this year been released for sale, are the 
residue of the collateral security put up against the now - 
extinguished Reconstruction Finance Corporation Loan. 


* 


parison with his industrial colleagues. But these apparently 
are no longer sufficient to offset inadequate salaries, 


* 


Results of Great Universal Stores announced late on 
Thursday show that the final dividend is, as forecast, to 
be 45 per cent, making 60 per cent for the year ended 
March 31st. This is the same rate per cent on an ordinary 
capital doubled by the scrip issue of a year ago. The 
consolidated net profit before tax shows a rise from 


£13,958,258 to £17,144,480. The company also proposes 
a one for ten free issue in “ A” ordinary shares. 


Sir Arnold Hall, the director of the Royal Aircraft Estab- 
lishment at Farnborough, is leaving in November to become 
technical director of the Hawker Siddeley group. Scien- 


tists have lately been leaving Government service in fair 
numbers to take better-paid jobs in industry. The 
attractions of a Government -post to a scientist of high 


at 393d. a lb. 


| Company Notes 


GENERAL ELECTRIC. Among 
the companies that have already felt some 
effects from dearer money is GEC, its 
full report gives a warning that since the 
end of March measures to curb spending 
have affected some consumer goods. 
More serious is the statement that the 
past year’s exports have not quite reached 
the record level of 1953-54 and that, 
although overseas subsidiaries have 
slightly increased their profits, expansion 
abroad is becoming increasingly difficult. 

Yet the company’s impressive profit 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings:— £ £ 
Trading profit....... 8,264,047 9,889,324 
Total income ....... 8,456,192 10,161,405 
Depreciation ....... 1,300,055 1,465,185 
Taxation. 6icvccoees 3,356,107 3,994,185 
Net Profit... 5.0050 2,364,345 3,452,546 
Ordinary dividends .. 808,187 1,040,112 


Ordinary dividend (per 
COMET Feds osm des 123 14 
Retained profits .... 1,370,808 2,223,934 
Consolidated balance sheet: 
Fixed assets, less de- 
preciation ........ 13,866,306 15,817,045 
Net current assets... 34,664,288 41,085,733 


SAO 5 a5 5 obs oes 34,288,107 35,544,510 
Liquid assets less over- 

ON 665 6k we SERS 479,025 1,021,550 
Reserves-..........% 24,474,260 29,403,998 
Ordinary Capital ... 11,755,440 13,714,680 


£1 Ordinary Stock at 74s. yields £3 16s. per cent. 


record has been enhanced by a 20 
per cent rise in total profit to break the 
£10 million mark. This is not quite so 
steep a rate of increase as in 1953-54— 
for 1952-53 had been a poor year—but it 
compares well with the growth shown in 
the best postwar years. The credit for 
this result goes to greater efficiency and 
to increased turnover (achieved with only 
a 3} per cent rise in stocks), for- higher 


wage costs could not be recovered fully 
in selling prices, 

The ordinary stock is not highly geared 
despite the existence of five classes of 
fixed-interest capital. A net profit twice 
as high as for 1949-50 leaves a most 
generous cover for the ordinary dividend, 
which is now raised from 12} to 14 per 
cent. Equity earnings, allowing for Profits 
Tax on a full distribution but not for ex- 
ceptional credits, amount to 36 against 28 
per cent. Of group retained profits, the 
parent's - general reserve receives 
£1 million, and its reserve for increased 
cost of .plant replacement is raised by 
£750,000, against £250,000. 

Earlier this year there was an offer of 
£6 million 4 per cent Unsecured Loan 
Stock 1975-80 and a rights issue of 
ordinary capital, that between them pro- 
duced over {10 million cash. These 
reinforcements have put a different com- 
plexion on the group’s liquid position. 
Cash is up from £1,453,231 to £7,150,352, 
and the overdraft is reduced from 
£998,741 to £153,283. Commitments for 
capital expenditure, including those for 
the purchase of Amalgamated Electric 
Corporation of Canada, were £2.850,191 
at the balance sheet date. At the Septem- 
ber meeting the chairman will no doubt 
have more to say about the company’s 
big plans for building a plant in Canada. 


* 


MUREX. By the exceptional standards 
of 1950-52, the Murex results in the two 
succeeding years were a disappointment. 
Group profit for the year ended April 30th 
last still falls far short of the best, because 
the target is unduly high. A 56 per cent 


* 


Spot rubber reached 40d. a lb in London this week, the 
highest price for 34 years ; September shipment was quoted 


rise in group profits before tax is never- 
theless a remarkable recovery for a single 
year; the main improvement seems to 
have come in the latter part of the period. 

The past few months have brought 
shareholders high cash rewards. A special 
distribution of 10 per cent, out of capital 
profits on the sale of Hard Metals (not 
subject to tax other than Profits Tax) was 
paid earlier this month. And now the 
distribution out of current revenue is 
raised to 20 per cent for the year, by the 
addition of a § per cent bonus not to be 
regarded as a permanent feature. 

As would be expected, tax absorbs a 
lower proportion of profit, though the 
removal of EPL has played no part in this. 
Equity earnings, allowing for Profits Tax 
on a full distribution but excluding wind- 


Years to April 3, 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— £ f 

Group profit before tax. 657,000 1,025,000 
Taxation for year ..... 390,000 515,00 
NE Gre 65% ivi pice 267,000 510,000 
Ordin dividends 182,000 250,000 
Ordinary dividend (per 

COME os chien teas 15 20 
Retained profits* ..... 75,000 250,000 


*Before special credits or charges. 


fall items, amount to nearly 35 against 4 
bare 20 per cent. The bulk of ret 
profits, as before, is added to the Replace- 
ment of Fixed Assets Reserve, whi 
receives £200,000 against £125,000. 
The group uses specialised 1W 
materials the cost of which tends to be 
erratic as well as high ; this fact compels 
the company to be a reluctant operator 
on the metal exchange. Each report @ 
recent years has mentioned difficulty 
the price or supply of certain metals. In 
1954-55, sales of fire-refined copper Prov 
unremunerative, and rolled rod (for weld- 
ing rods) had to be imported owing to the 
insufficiency of UK supplies. * 
The yield of £6 1s. per cent at 4 pf 
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of 66s. is high for the metal trades, and 
takes some account of the variations in the 


group’s pré ofits. 


* 


PATONS AND BALDWINS. 
Shareholders of Patons and Baldwins may 
be cheered by the knowledge that public 
demand for — wools 9 wo 
ted substantially to the 9 per cent ri 
re £2,970,118 in Patons and Baldwins 
trading surplus for the year ended 
April 30th even though the chairman 
doubts whether the recent rate of increase 
in turnover in this section can be kept up 
beyond the immediate future, and exports, 
as a whole, have only just been maintained. 
The short-term outlook still seems good, 
with the company’s factories booked 
further ahead than for some months past, 
and with symptoms of improved 
for machine yarns and speciality wools. 

Mr P. A. Wright repeats that the 2} per 
cent bonus included in the 1954-55 dis- 
tribution of 124 per cent on the present 
capital is not to be looked on. as per- 
manent, largely because price fluctuations 
must always affect results until “ wool 
values have settled down to a more steady 
level.” Clearly he does not think that 
stability has yet been achieved, taking the 
view that crossbred prices are too high and 
the gap compared with merino wools 
therefore too narrow. 

The full accounts bear the marks of 
calmer conditions. Stocks, which fell by 
only 3 per cent between April, 1953, and 
1954, have now declined from £11,930,417 
to £10,359,752. Gross liquid assets exceed 
{2} million, whereas they stood at a 
negligible figure a year earlier, and there 
was a bank overdraft of £1,821,838 two 
years ago. 

Gross - expenditure on fixed assets 
Tremains modest, the book cost having risen 
from £11,879,758 to £12,261,423 during 
the year. The group has been alive to 
the claims of production research, and has 
paid special attention to electronics in 
quality control (for the elimination of 


irregularities—the great bugbear of the 
trade) and to methods of producing ex- 
ceptionally fast dyes. But the company 
like many others remains heavily depen- 

t on raw material pfices outside its 
own control. 


* 


REARDON SMITH LINE. 
Tramp freights have recently been a 
strong market and shipping shares until 
this week were rising too. In that atmo- 
sphere the accounts of Reardon Smith 
Line, one of the strongest of the old type 
tramp companies with a long family tradi- 
tion were bound to make a good impres- 
sion. “The accounts show a group profit 
before depreciation and tax of £970,547 
for. the year ended March 31 compared 
with £662,774 in the previous year. The 
final dividend is 10 per cent making 15 
per cent for the year, against 10 per cent 
and there has again during the year been 
a 10 per cent tax free distribution of 
capital accretions. These figures spring 
from a year in which the freight market 
was. appreciably less favourable than it 
now is. As the chairman Mr Douglas 
Smith points out the improvement in 
freights did not begin until about last 
September. 

The company’s success seems to spring 
largely from its policy of modernising and 
replacing its fleet with good modern 
tonnage. The Victoria City and the 
Leeds City are both trading with satisfac- 
tory results and there are two further 
vessels now building. That building pro- 
gramme has its difficulties, Mr Smith 
reports that the Victoria City and the 
Leeds City ordered in 1951 were estimated 
to cost about £550,000 each. The actual 
cost was about 40 per cent higher and the 
two now building are expected to show 
an even greater increase. By contrast 
three similar sized motor vessels ordered 
20 years ago cost £108,000 each. 

The 15 per cent dividend takes only a 
small proportion of the total profit, the Ios. 
stock units at 37s. 6d. yielding £4 per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: August 10th 
Next Contango Day: August 10th 
Next Settlement Day: August 16th 


WEAKNESS in sterling, fears of an increase 
in the Bank rate and of a sterner credit 
policy caused a considerable decline in 
the gilt-edged market in the early part of 
the week, with losses varying up to 2 
points, and some substantial selling on 
account, it is believed of foreign bonds. 
With the recovery in sterling following the 
Government’s announcement the market 
improved and fully half of the previous 
losses were regained. The rally flatters the 
market slightly with strong buying of 
long-dated gilt edged on Thursday. Ex- 
ceptionally wide prices were quoted on 
Monday and Tuesday, and Wednesday's 
recovery partly reflects a balance to more 
normal trading. The expectation of more 
stringent regulations on hire-purchase 
caused widespread falls throughout other 
markets, the Financial Times industrial 
index losing 6.7 to 214.6 on Monday and 
9.3 from the year’s high which was set up 
the previous week. But after the announce- 
ment buyers appeared at the lower levels. 


The uneasy conditions did not deter 
applicants for Hadfields ; the 4} per cent 
Debenture was oversubscribed by some 
£350,000 stock and a ballot was needed 
for the ordinary stock, for which there 
were about 100,000 applications. Dealings 
in the Debenture took place on Wednes- 
day at } premium. 

United Dominions Trust rose 9s. to 
95s. on the report, the final dividend being 
10 per cent plus 24 per cent bonus with 
the promise of the next interim of not less 
than 3} per cent in December. 


In foreign bonds Germans have been 
a firm market with the Dawes unassented 
at 122} and Young unassented at 210. 


Japanese bonds were inclined to ease 
on stock being offered to the market, but 
hardened in later dealings. International 
Nickel have been a firm market, the 
present price of $142 showing a rise of 
$9 on the week. °Gold shares were in- 
clined to harden at the beginning of the 
week but subsequently lost ground. 
Copper shares have not been active. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 







Total bargains 
1955 | 
July 20 | 17,112 


. i 21 16,141 
1954, High} 184-0 -10] " 25! 16,552 

= Dec. 31)|\(Nov. 18} ,, 26) 14,998 
. Low.] 131-1 | 111-78] (, 27) 12,377 


an. 1 an. 5 
* July 1, 1935=—100. t 1928=—100.. 
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The followmg tist shows the most recen date on which each statistica page appeared. 


Statistics 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages 
Production and Consumption July 9th 
DIR sic sksadicscacciccas 
External Trade........ saheneaeels 
Financial Statistics . 
Industrial Profits 


OVERSEAS 


UK External Trade 


Imports are valued c.i.f. ; 


exports f.o.b. 


Monthly averages 


Unit 
1952 
VALUE | 
Potal - evs 60bau eh anaes ceads hae -- | ¢ milbon 289-8 
Food drink and tobacco .......+4+- 2 100-5 
Basic materials ......+-+eeeedeeees os 95-4 
Mineral fuels and ‘ubricants .....-.- ~ 28-2 
Manufactures ......+esceecceeeeces 2 64-1 
xports of UK produce : 
Toteh .. 5 6 csceandioened elena i 215-4 
Manufactures ....0+seeceeseees eeee o 178-5 
MPOTTS 0. ccc cccsccccce costes » 12-0 
ance 0} trade (exports /ess imports)... a — 62-4 
VOLUME 
cc cceeseeseseeeseses eeeeeees 1950= 100 103 
Deeeeeeeesreseeeeeseeeseseseeee ” 95 
BY AREA 
ports : 
Dollar area—totail.....ce. thesbncee) Sie 60-1 
a USA... .eseees van dak os 26-2 
‘ Canad@ ..ccccocesocee a 26-7 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... = Tl-3 
Sterling area.......e0- cocccccccecs S 119-7 
Dollar area—total......06 ocaegee 31-4 
” USA... ceeccccccceece ” 15-1 
° Canad’ s0s46% eiaoes os 11-0 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... é 58-4 
Sterling area........cccees Sseosoes - 107-0 
ance of trade (exports tess imports) : 
Dollar area... .. ssi shascnctaveek ey > — 28-7 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... pa — 12-9 
Sterling area. ......ccccceecesd ene ea — 12-7 
RADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
WM .......coscen een ones weve» |000tons| 325-3 
Meat eee eee ee a eeeeeeee 45-5 
Sugar unrefined eee eeeee eeeeeseves a 164-6 
Raw cotton ("). -.:sesteatee <ekes - 21-8 
ee wool, sheep’s and lambs’ ? cooe pm. BD, 51-9 
ubber natural and synthetic (4) ... | ’000 tons 16-7 
Soltwood......, ‘ 000 stds.) 85-2 
Woodpulp....... seccssccccedecses | OOOtons| 119-8 
Crude petroleum . eeeee eee eeeaee mn. galls. 494 
Mports of UK produce: 
Coal, including bunkers .........2+- | 000 tons 1,254 
oven piece-goods—cotton......+.+ |mn.sq.yds 59 
‘g WOO ss eeseee ef =" } 8,143 
P neal cars and chassis..... eeeee | DUMber 25,824 
mercial vehicles and chassis..... 10,636 
éricultural tractors. .......cecceee - 8.746 
sachinery—electriealsycesesevies, goon | 4,805 
Chemicals, elements and compou pounds oP ee 


i 


1953 


52-9 
21-1 
25-5 
64-0 


125-3 


t 
E ses S28 
bron paeo 


gee 


| 


1954 


PO 
SShSF 
AP PwOM 


222-9 
181-0 


8+4 
— 50-3 


114 
104 


51-6 
23-6 
22-7 
68-2 


125-1 


31-3 
11-3 


eo to 
S28 


hr oo 
SS SES 
wr ~3 / CO oL- 


oe. 


vd 
nh 
ie 


8,205 


30,507 
10,521 
8,979 


4,916 
30,575 
4,215 





#) Retained imports 


acitoe July 2nd Western Europe 
Production and Trade...... July 2nd 
July 16th — British Commonwealth ..... . July %th 
This week Western Europe 
eianmacis This week Prices and Money Supply July 16th 
diiiseee oa July 23rd United States ................ ‘This week 
be | RENE Re July 23rd 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
1954 1955 
April May June Mar. April | May | June 
| | | 
284-5 280-5 291-0 365-4 318-0 290-3 294-0 
107-4 107-8 102-2 143-4 119-9 104-7 107-7 
93-7 86-4 97-8 103-5 92-6 85-5 79-7 
28-7 28-4 26-2 35-7 34-6 32-7 38-6 
53-5 57-0 63-3 80-9 10-1 66-4 67-1 
225-0 229-1 217-9 260-3 244-8 249-4 157-0 
184-7 187-3 177-2 214-1 202-5 207-1 126-1 
8-0 9-0 8-7 12-6 8-3 8-3 8-1 
— 51-5 | — 42-4] — 64-4] — 92-5) — 64-9] — 32-6} —128-9 
117 114 113 140 125 115 
104 106 101 124 114 117 
39-6 48-1 55-3 80-1 66-9 60-5 60-9 
17-4 19-6 19-3 39-9 29-9 27-8 26-1 
16-7 23-1 29-4 32-9 30-7 26-8 27-7 
63-2 69-3 69-0 19°5 71-4 75-0 17-9 
146-1 126-7 127-4 160-8 135-4 119-8 120-2 
32-2 32-9 30-7 33-8 35-8 35-2 23-2 
13-4 14-0 13-8 16-9 16-3 14-8 12-5 
13-2 13-3 11-0 11-1 11-8 15-2 6-2 
66-0 64-1 63-4 17-6 67-1 69-7 53-6 
112-0 117-3 110-4 131-9 125-2 123-0 71-0 
— 1:4] — 15:2) — 24-6] — 46°3| — 31-1} — 25-3 | — 37-7 
+ 28|— 5:2|— 56] — 19|— 43] — 5-3] — 24-4 
— 34:1/— 9-4) — 17-0] — 28-9} — 10-2} + 3:2) — 49-2 
206-9 155-8 203-5 428-4 381-2 365-4 350-3 
67-4 57-4 48-2 85-8 57-9 48-1 39-2 
212-0 254-7 225- 268-0 257-4 198-3 197-7 
36-4 34-9 35-0 30-8 30-5 _ 25-3 15-4 
79-0 66-8 69-5 14-2 57-0 60-0 53-6 
18-3 17-9 18-1 25-9 21-7 17-7 18-2 
18-4 113-5 171-4 106-0 19-1 104-2 125-9 
139-3 177-8 182-4 168-3 172-7 173-5 178-1 
653 622 574 623 656 578 698 
1,434 1,417 1,331 1,189 1,048 1,271 903 
59 58 49 54 46 45 25 
7,552 1,630 7,340 9,085 8,287 8,643 5,522 
33,898 36,459 33,253 35,470 38,233 33,577 22,920 
11,052 11,926 10,015 14,191 15,292 12,885 8,854 
10,085 9,228 9,233 11, 10,170 10,115 6,449 
4,757 5,501 4,595 5,513 5,642 5,065 2,645 
32,470 , | 29,778 963 | 35,161 36,700 | 21,975 
4,424 4,760 4,222 4,762 3,981 5,228 2,535 


Data te hn 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calcndar months except where annua! rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 
















Average week} 
earnings in 
manufacturing 









Who'esale prices Consumer prices External prices 
































ae | Farm | Al | Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export current | 1 
4. | products | ‘tems tine tee 

modities ie ae oy ies eS sient — te 
1947-49= 100 ie 100 sa 

OD ich oa 50-1 36-5 | 59-4] 47-2] S585)... 41 | 48 | 8} 100-0] 23-86 4 
SIDS 5 si ste bNceeakeeakiuss 110-1 97-0 114-4 112-8 | 104-8 117-7 1]7 102 115 193-3 71-69 14 
Ree Sas ea civ ee creas 110-3 95-6 | 114? 1126 | 104-3 119-1 120 100 | 229-8 71-86 TL 
1955, February..........+ 110-4] 93-2| 114-3} 110-8| 103-4| 119-6 120 | 14-14) 15. 
| MME css 110-0} 92.1| 114-3| 110-8| 103-2| 119-6 5-11 eal 
ee erin pe tpg 110-5 94-21 114-2} 111-2; 103-1; 119-5 74:96 5-3 
Se eS rere y 2] . | 111-1; 103-3}; 119-4 is 306-68 

Pe Deon eee eke -8 | sea ma ns ea 6-] “a 

i j 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 

























Gross 


Manufacturing production 
national inners ‘ a 


Civilian employment 








} 
Tota: | 




































product |; dustrial | Durable goods Non-durable goods | Une 
seasonally wr io Paes g : Ses ee aie iG Chemicals a | Tota ployed 
adjusted | duction | + _ | Vehicles, _ | Textiles,| and mo | CMPy- | BAe 
annual | Total Metals etc. Tota’ | clothing jpetroleum force | ment —_ 
i: | products = 
Index 1947-49100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands % rate 
02 bb sligt dey een pes'ene 8-2 §5,230 | 45,750 112 
se seen sansa iene cers 35-3 | 63,815 | 62,213 24 
tT Te To eee S7°6 | 64,468" 61,2384 5-0 
pidsdcheswas 41-4} 63,521) 59,938" 53 
PRA) Sat kei’ 41-3] 63,654' 60,477! 5! 
bp eeiw cas ek ovewe 41-9} 64,647" 61,685! 4-6 
Pidiaw kota cee e 42-4 65,192" 62,703! 33 
Sa huns oe bee oes 42-0 66,696!) 64,016! 40! 






























































: j . + reg ; 
poy All business* | Total retail * Imports for US consumption ee Volume of trade 
eae oT ee eT 
Annual | = | SME ‘ | Cree at: Finished s 
Sale Stocks | Sales < rude | mi iishe , ; 
rates | “4 _ sr Stocks Total materials manuf’res Total goods Imports | Expos 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted ATS Se ‘} 1936-38=100 
$90 622s insane Skee 67-6| 10-8} 20-1) 35] 545 4} 
FOES 5 oreo s cane cakes 230-6 48-4 80°3| 14-2 22-7 158| 8 
TONG cp cis sabeesa ces 236-5 46-7 76-9} 14-2 22-1 146; 8 
1955, January. .. 0606. .s 48:7| 76-9; 149] 99-2 49; 
NS ee eee ee 245-8 |< 48-9 77-3) 14-8 22-4 145; 
oo , WO eee ee [L 50-7 77°51 48-3 22-6 173; @ 
OE RR RATS if 50-9 77-7} = 15-3 22-8 150; 8 
PERF oon ons nek Vata RS 249-5 | 51-6 78-3 | 15-3 23-0 ar 
RR SES ons “os en 15-3 sive “? 















Personal income Bond yields 


















Labour Farm month | Taxable Corporat 
Total | income | income oo on | ton 
$ billion; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion = aa Be 
;: i * ? eo um 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period S $ billion Per cent pe re 
Se sees wees | 72-91 46-6 4-3] 7-22] 450] © 93-4 3 ; ‘ a su 
20GB ig vs 0 Sed mdeakeses 286-2 204-6 12-3 29-54 22-19 78-1 as ot es — 2-93 sy 
WBE nin scabicoccne snes reese | 287-6) 202-8| 12-0] 30-13] 22-47] 85-3! 0-6) 61-8 Bi} 0-963) 2:55) * 
1955, January ............ 292-2] 206-1/ 12-7] 29-76| 22-44] 95-7 : 2-65) 28 
* PRCUIET 5. Ben avis swe 293-2 207-1 11-7 29-52 22-51 83-6 ne 73 es .s 2-72 28 
pe MO, So con ces 295-7 | ° 209-4 li-1 29-95 22-97 81-2 12-3 5-9 3-8 1- 2°71 Hr 
2 BR eat tian ert eel 30-66 2-51] 82-6 | 72-9 5-2 1-5] 1-620) 277 +a 
pp EGY ce wee werner ee een so o ” oss 15 . * . ie . 2 7 
pS June eee eee wm em ee me er ve . eee = . 8 , 5 4 0 9 a 2-16 | 5 


‘) Figures calculated on the basis of a and larger sample. 
& Pr pod emennce ny moma (*) Annual higuees: toe Setele 


(*) 1939 figures not strictly Comparable with rest of series : stocks are at ev! of peo! 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 23rd there was an 







































































































—  above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
ly ‘unds) of £11,515,000 compared with a deficit of 
| 333,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
ng 9 864,000 in the corresponding period of last ‘year. 
he Net expenditure “ below-line ”’ last week reached 
bf 15,231,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
085 7333,422,000 (£275,838,000 in 1954-55). 
~ April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
Esti- 954 1955 ended | ended 
615 £7000 mate, to to July | July 
1-9 | 1955-56 | July 24 | July 23} 24, 23, 
1% 1954 |" 1955 | 1954 | 1955 
:. Ord. Revenue | 
a Fheat 395,495 306,45 16,982 21,355 
; ss) os a wied 24,300 , 1 00 
6-68 Death Duties | 185, 36,100 58, 3,200 3,500 
tie . a, ...+| 74,000] 21, ‘ ‘ 
ofite Tax & EPT.| 180,000 3,600} 4,400 
— excess Profits Levy! 25,000 4,200 
special + Contribu- 
tion and other! > 1,000 
Inland Revenue. . 
_— otal Inland Rev. .|2478,400] 468,845) 30,082) 31,835 
al HONS. van s0ees 131,700] 347,329, 17,682, 19,793 
ang WES n sae sias 58 196,510 8,030) 4,430 
ayed ; 
ne Riiatitess 1927,750] 543,239) 25,712) 24,223 
ey } 
ree lotor Duties .| 80,000 130 
nial PO (Net Receipts) . “as ose 
te Broadcast Licences; 25,000 
Ben ' Sundry Loans 4,000 
iscellaneous : 
112 
95 FROM eee e ees 
5:0! 
ebt Interest ....., 600,000] 149,542) 164,67 
5} Payments to N. Ire- | 
5-9 land Exchequer. . 13,057; 15,255 ... aia 
4! 3,828 4,834 497; 370 
3H 1029,075, 997,97 (43,945 
40 
136,586 1 
Below,line ” Net Expendi 
a WMT... doc. uxtecetane 139,252 12,465) 15,231 
trade 
— otal Surplus or Deficit... .. 
xports a Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . . 34,884 979 527 
“en Savings Certificates ....... 4,800; 11,900; 200, 200 
100 Defence Bonds ........... — 1,977 1,266 112) 24 
ils _* Since end September, 1954, the capital expenditure of 
262 he Post Office has been charged directly on the Exchequer 
53 nstead of being financed from the Savings Funds) and is 
nsequently included in “ below-line” expenditure and the 
oy tal deficit. As at July 23rd this item stood at £17,200,000. 
8 
268 
255 
FLOATING DEBT 
— (£ million) 
Treasury Bills ~~ Means id 
Date | —— | 
| | Floating 
ae | Tender | Tap | Public |Bankof| Debt 
a P | Depts. [England 
orporalt 
Aaa 1954 
bonds _ uly >. 5,270-0 | 1,492-2] 281-6 | ... | 5,043-9 
pril 23... 3,240-0 | 1,765-2] 315-9 5,321-0 
m3 » We... 3250-0 | 1,797-2] 273-9 |<. | 5321-0 
at 3,260-0 | 1,769-1] 258-5 5,287-6 
vt » Wo 3,270-0 | 1,760-7] 275-8 | 0-8 | 5,307-2 
} » 2... 3,270-0 | 1,768-8] 295-7 |... | 5334-5 
29 Pi Seetes | 5260-0 | 1,808-1] 268-4 | 5-8 | 5342-2 
mea... | 3250-0 1 " : 
29 Be 2: | 5200-0 | TSose] aeaee | ct | BBE 
3-0 * 25,..7. | 3230-0 | 1948-7) 295-7 | 0-5 | 5472-9 
i= | °,220-0 | 1974-9} 311-5 | 3-3 | 5509-6 
HY » %...., 5,190-0 309-3 | 4-5 | 5,503-7 
: . 2 Bares 5230-0 | 2.017-8] 295-0 | 2-8 | 5,545-6 
—— > 23...., | 3380-0) 2020-07 995-8} | S.515-7 
riod. ie | 2018-6 286-1 . | 5575-7 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


The new measures announced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Monday have not been accompanied 
by any change in official policy in the 
money market. The Bank of England 
continues to keep the market on a tight 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 










July 28 | July. 20 | July 27 


| Issue Depariment* : 


rein. On the first three days of this week | rent in ee i 1716-8 1,845-0 1,080-8 
. : : | Notes in banking dept... . _ . A 
the discount houses were continuously in | Govt debt and securities® 1,735-3 | 1,871-2| 1,871-2 
the Bank, despite a moderate amount of Other securities.......... 0-7 0-8 = 
. | Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 ‘i 
special purchases. The amount of penal | “Colm other thas gxid coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
borrowings was only very small on Mon- Sor 
day and Tuesday ; on Wednesday it was Devoe ease nanan 
slightly larger, partly because repayments eee ates <-- 50: os “9 —s 
mene also larger than on the two preceding | Bankes a ee 269-1] 245-4 240-8 
ays. f OUNS oe resccuceecsses 71-3 67-5 68- 
Despite the sustained stringency of | eaten, Paice k wae er ore 
recent weeks, the market again made no | poveeninent Sats futissts a _ ? = 
° . . scounts < rd i * . : 
change in its bid of £99 os. 2d. per cent | Other... 13-8 15-7 15-7 
at the Treasury bill tender on Friday last. | . oon absne sas tgeabecens — 3 =< 
The offer at the tender was down by £20 | “™™"8 “cPArtment reserve. | % % 
million, at £240 million, and as applica- | eee sc cse ia sat 5-1 





tions fell by £22 million, to £361.4 million, | _.* “Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 
the market’s allotment was unchanged, at otis one mee ee ee — ee 
55 per cent. 

Turnover in the London gold market 
has been fairly active in the past week. | 
The price at the fixing fell sharply from | 
251s. 9$d. a fine ounce on Monday to | 
251s. 2d. on Wednesday, in sympathy with 
the rally in sterling. 

The Bank return shows an outflow of 
notes for holiday spending of {15.9 1954 | 


TREASURY BILLS 












Amount ({ million) 


| Date ot 
Tender 









Applied 
pat For | Atotted 








million in the week to Wednesday last, | July 2% | 230-0 | 425-1 | 230-0 * 
against an outflow of £14.5 million in the 1955 
corresponding week of 1954. In the past | Apr! 22) 250-0 | 585-2 | 230-0 | 77 108 | 38 
220-0 | 380-3 | 220-0} 77 11-45 39 
four weeks together the total efflux has 
amounted to {68.4 million, over {10 | May §| 230-0 | 284-8 | 200) m SO ) 
oa » 413} 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0] 78 4-69 48 
million more than last year. » 20| 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0] 78 4-64 50 
” 27 | 250-0 | 389-9 | 250-0] 78 4-37 48 
LONDON MONEY RATES June 3] 250-0 | 570-5 | 250-0] 78 11-80 52 
» 10| 260-0 | 378-6 | 260-0] 79 7-53 53 
rate (from 9 Discount rates % » 17 | 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0} 79 5-17 65 
34%, 24/2/55) 4% | Bank bills: 60days. 4 " 24] 270-0 -5 | 270-0] 79 4-53 58 
3 months A 
on ne 4months 4 | July 1| 290-0 | 383-8 | 290-0] 79 4-87 67 
Sanat tne. ate 6months 44, | , 8 | 280-0 | 403-8 | 280-0] 79 4-60 56 
os » 15} 260-0 | 383-4 | 260-0 | 79 4-88 55 
Money Day-to-day... oat Fine trade bills : » 22| 240-0 | 361-4 | 240-0] 79 4-98 55 
Short periods..... 2 = 3months 4}-4} 
Treas. bills 2months 3 4months 44-4 On July 22nd tenders for 91 day bills at £99 0s. 2d. secured 
Smonths 3 Gmonths 43- about 55 per cent of the sum applied for: higher tenders were 
allotted in full: The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
* Call money. amount of £240 million 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Official 


Rates Market Rates : Spot 
' 
July 22 July 21 July 22 | july23 | july25 | July 26 July 27 
| | | 
United States $...|  2°78-2-82 | 2-78§-2-78} | 2-789-2-784 | 2-78§-2-78) | 2-789-2-78} | 2-78}-2-785 2:70-2-795 
Canadian $ ...... e B 7342-754 42-73}-2-73h 2°73 f4-2-73%, 2-734-2-134 2-144-2-74h | 2-744-2-74 
French Fr......-- | 972-65-987-35 | 973-973, 9723-973 | 97 pas 9725-973, | 973-97 9734-974 
Swiss Fr. ......-- [12-15 f-12: 33 lt2- 158-12- 15] 12- 15§-12-158|12- 15-12-2158 12. 154-12-16)/22-16b-12- 17 |12-18)-12-185 
Belgian Fr. .....- 138-95~141-05 [139-225- 138-95- 1138-95- 139-024- 139-20- 1139-3 5 
139-27} 139-05) 139-05) 139-07}; 139-25) 39-42, 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 }10-603-10-61 10-58}-10-59 [10-57 -10-57}|10-58}-10-58} 10-603-10-61} 10-617-10-6 
W. Ger. D-Mk. |. {11-67 &—11-84#)11-678-11-673 11-67§-11-67§|11-67§-11-673/11-68 -11-68} 11-694~-11-69} 11-70}-11-71 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 |} 7995-80-10 | 70-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79- 90-80-05 
Swedish Kr.-..... 14 37§-14- 59% [14-383-14-39 14-37§-14- 384 14-37§-14- 375 14- 38§-14- 3814-40 —14-40} 14-40}-14-41 
Danish Kr.-...... | 19-19}-19- 38} |19- 33}-19- 343 19- 33§-19- 33g 19-334-19-34 |19-33}-19- 34 |19-334-19-34 19-33}-19-34 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-2015 [20-004~-20-00}! 20-00-20- 00}, 20-00-20-00}; 20-00-20-00} 20-004~-20-01 |20-00}-20-03 


One Month Forward Rates 


United States $..........++eeeee: l-jc.pm {14-l4c. pm 





Qc pm | 14-8 1 is oe | Eee) ee 
eee eee eesreeeseessores -— gc. pm - c. pl ~ic. pm ~ic. pm —jc. pm ‘ c. pm 
Frosch Fre UhapOr sca wenbtctedes en dis | § pm- & $ pm-} dis | }pm-}dis | } pm-4 dis | 4 4 dis 
Swies Fr... cee cece cece ce ceees —kc.pm | 4. pm 4-Sc. pm 4j-4ic. pm | 4}-44c. pm 44-4c. pm 
en ee ee pm | } 3pm 4-} pm 4-4 pm 4-4 pm +-i pm 
WRG GB, oo s os ec caceercesscas 3}-2jc. pm | 34-2}c. pm 34-Sc. pm 34-5c. pm —Kc. pm | 3§-3hc. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mk... 20... ceccveeecs 24-lipf. pm 3-2pf. pm 34-24pf. pm 7. pm }-Spf. pm | 34-2%pf. pm 
EN SR eee cree 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 
Danish Kr... ......-.02eseeseseess 16 pm-1é dis | 15 pm-1o dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-10 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 
Norwegian Kr.........--++eseee5- }5 pm-}6 dis. }6 pm-}6 dis | $6 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm-—fo dis | 46 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm-4s dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
251/98 251/94 al | 


Price (s. d. per fine 02.) ....+++++s- 251/98 | 2251/7 251/2 


bd I eo al Cnet 
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When it comes to appointing an Executor or Trustee you cannot do better than place 
your affairs in the hands of National Provincial Bank. The Trustee Department is 
staffed by specialists in the administration of Wills and Trusts and has the benefit of 


all the Bank’s experience in financial and business matters. 


No matter how complex -your affairs may be, you may be sure that = will be 
handled courteously, sympathetically and efficiently. 


Enquiries will be welcomed at any Branch without obligation. 


: 
The affairs of men 


| NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
| LIMITED 
! Head Office: 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. Trustee Department: 1 Princes Street, London, E.C.2 














-A Good 
Return for 
your money .. 


Mh 3: 


DEPOSIT 





Society paying income tax - 
calculated half-yearly. No 
expenses on investment or 
withdrawal, 
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BENTINCK, 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


Lioyds Bank Buildings, 
King Street, Manchester? 


BLAckfriars 9391-2-3-4 | 
Established 1908 


BENTINCK LIMITED 
are Hire Purchase Specialists 
in the financing of Private 
and Commercial Motor 
Vehicles, Plant and Machinery 

Deposits of £100 and over 

are accepted. lnaterest— 

6% per annum payable half 


Terms of Repayment by 
t arrangement. 

There are no expenses on 
_ deposits or withdrawals. 


For fall postales spply to the Secretary of the 


Company at the above address. 
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SECURITY AND MORE 


Let your money 
earn a tax-paid 
return of 


ei |. 


EQUIVALENT TO OVER 43% ON AN 
INVESTMENT TAXED AT THE STANDARD RATE 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 





Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cabie Address: ‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401, Telex No. 052/3321 
Interest accrues from day of investment. 
Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz Facilities for prompt withdrawal. For full 


Cable Address: “‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741, Telex No. 06/2217 details, write or telephone : 
Me EL ce City Prudential 
ate Building Society 


78 Branches ASSETS EXCEED £8,000,000 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. * TELEPHONE: CITY 8323 
131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. - TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 9581 


AND AT BELFAST “ BIRMINGHAM ° BRADFORD * BRIGHTON * LEEDS ° LIVERPOOL 
MANCHESTER “© READING * SWANSEA © WEMBLEY * WORTHING 


Correspondents throughout the World 
























THIS JUST WENT ia met oms 
COMPLETELY OFF THE RAILS ies ~~ Jf: 


This five-ton steam travelling crane is not 
) the crane it used to be! It raised three 
tons of stone at a radius slightly less than 
) the correct maximum. A few feet from 
the ground the load dropped, the crane 
rocked,;and down came the jib, 
superstructure and all. (wn 
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” What Vulcan say about it... 


) There’s something deceptively solid-looking Le ag 
about a steam travelling crane chugging ia 


ery along its rails. But steam cranes are 
as vulnerable to overturn and accident as any Everything, from a boiler.to a vacuum 
Other type. vessel, comes under their expert eyes 


and receives that specialist scrutiny for 
~ which Vulcan is renowned. That’s why 
safety first is Vulcan first. 


Engineer-Surveyors from Vulcan Insurance 
spot danger before disaster, and industrial 
machinery is their happy hunting ground. 
for Power 
users. Please 
write to 


Dept. 17. 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 


- Vulcan BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 


67 King Street - Manchester 2 
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FINANCE CORPORATION FOR INDUSTRY 


THE YEAR’S ACCOUNTS—A METAMORPHOSIS EXPLAINED 


JUSTIFICATION OF BOARD'S POLICY 


CORPORATION EFFECTIVELY FILLING GAP IN FINANCIAL MECHANISM 


BRITAIN’S PRECARIOUS ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL POSITION 


LORD BRUCE ON SOME HARSH AND INESCAPABLE FACTS 


The tenth annual general meeting of The 
Finance Corporation for Industry Limited 
was held on July 26th in the Conference Hall 
of the Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 
Aldermanbury, London, EC. 


The Right Honourable Viscount Bruce of 
Melbourne, PC, CH, MC, FRS, the chair- 
man, who presided, said: 

Gentlemen, before we proceed with this 
annual general meeting, I am sure it would 
be your wish that I should convey to Lord 
Clitheroe our congratulations upon the well- 
merited honour that Her Majesty has con- 
ferred upon him. 


Shareholders will possibly have been sur- 
prised when they studied the report and 
accounts for the past year. 


In the previous accounts the whole of the 
surplus income for the year—{2,652,474— 
was written off investments. Nothing was 
placed to reserve, the carry forward was not 
increased, practically no income tax was paid 
and there was no dividend. 


The accounts before you show £126,008 
written off preliminary expenses, £250,000 
transferred to investment reserve, a dividend 
of 6 per cent proposed on the paid-up share 
capital and £453,483 provided for taxation 
on the profit for the year. The carry forward 
is increased from £74,926 to £179,367. 


This metamorphosis must have appeared 
even more startling to shareholders in that 
the press a few months ago gave full publicity 
to the fact that the price at which we sold 
our interest in Petrochemicals to the Shell 
Company was much less than our investment 
Petrochemicals Company. This 
showed that we had incurred a substantial 
loss in respect to our advances to this Com- 
pany. 


EXPLANATION OF ALTERED POSITION 


Having regard to these facts it is desirable 
that I should explain to shareholders how 
this altered position has come about. 


In our accounts last year, owing to the im- 
possibility of determining the value of some 
of our investments, a note was inserted on 
the Balance Sheet which read as follows: 


“Investments by way of loans and parti- 
cipations in ‘other companies’ include 
interests in companies in the development 
stage the value of which cannot yet be 
assessed.” 


In view of that position your Directors 
felt compelled last year to use the whole of 
the surplus income.in writing down the value 
of the investments falling into this category. 


The two important cases were our invest- 
rneats in Petrochemicals and Murgatroyd’s. 

During the past year, however, we have 
disposed of all our interests in Petrochemicals 
and of our shares in Murgatroyd’s. In the 
case of Murgatroyd’s we sold our Equity 
interest to the Distillers Company and Fisons 
on a 50-50 basis. The amount we received 


was sufficient to cover the amount at which 
the investment stood in our books. The 
Corporation still has a substantial holding of 
Loan Stock in this Company. 


PETROCHEMICALS 


In the case of Petrochemicals we disposed 
of the whole of our interests to the Shell 
Company. The agreed price was sufficient 
to cover the figure at which these invest- 
ments stood in the Corporation’s books, 
although it should be noted that £360,000 
of this has been retained by the Shell Com- 
pany as I shall explain further on. 


The position, therefore, is that during the 
year we have disposed of the two investments 
“by way of loans and participations in other 
companies ” to which reference was made in 
the note on the audited Balance Sheet last 
year and this year our investments are taken 
in at cost. 


As the Corporation does not now hold any 
investments which your Directors feel it 
necessary to write down, the whole of the 
profit for the year is available for the pur- 
poses to which I have indicated it has been 
applied. 


I think that the achievement of this posi- 
tion is a justification of the policy that your 
Directors have pursued in the past. By such 
a policy I also suggest they have fulfilled and 
are fulfilling the purpose ie which the Cor- 
poration was formed, namely to finance new 
industries or the expansion of old industries 
which are in the interest of the national 
economy and for which the necessary finances 


cannot be found through the ordinary 
channels. 


MURGATROYD’S 


Murgatroyd’s is a salt and chlorine venture. 
Chlorine is one of the basic requirements of 
the chemical industry. The F.C.I. came to 
the assistance of Murgatroyd’s at a time when 
the need for Chlorine was not as fully recog- 
nised as it is today. The expansion in its 
production is vital to the national economy 
and Murgatroyd’s make a considerable con- 
tribution to these requirements. Under the 
joint control of Distillers and Fisons I am 
confident it will further expand and we shall 
be ready to do what we can to assist in 
finance for that further expansion if called 
upon to do so. 


In the case of Petrochemicals, the Com- 
pany can now go forward under the direction 
and control of the Shell Company, who have 
both the finance and the technical skill to 
develop the enterprise to the maximum pos- 
sible point and I believe we have built some- 
thing of great value to the British economy. 


It is true that in doing so we have incurred 


a very considerable loss. ~ The alt i 
however, appeared to be that we would 1 seed 
to find several millions of additional capital 


for further development and expansion. Thi 
inevitably would have led to an sacdeanee 


ing measure of direct control and increasing 


responsibility for the technical side of the 
business. Taking everything into considers. 
tion, your Board are satisfied that they have 
acted in the best interest of the Corporation, 
the Company and the national economy in 
accepting the offer made by the Shelli 
Company, 


THE FIRST TEN YEARS 


With the presentation of these accounts 
we complete the first ten years of the Cor- 
poration’s history. It appears a suitable 
occasion to review the happenings of this 
period and examine where we now stand. 

Our starting point in such a review should 
I think be to consider the atmosphere in 
which the Corporation was formed. 


The underlying thought behind its creation 
was that there was a gap which none of the 
existing financial facilities available in 
London could fill, The existence of this gap 
was not. universally recognised and many 
people had doubts in their minds as to its 
existence. I was one of them. I accordingly 
made a stipulation when asked to accept the 
Chai ip that if I came to the conclu- 
sion there was no gap I would be at liberty 
to resign and not be regarded as deserting the 
ship. 

I, however, soon came to the conclusion 
that there was a gap. This was first brought 
home to me in respect of the Stec! Company 
of Wales. Some £50 million of new capital 
was required. The considered opinion of the 
City was that only £15 million of that £50 
million could be found by a public issue and 
as a result £15 million of first Debentures 
were placed on the market. After somewhat 
prolonged negotiations between the Com- 
pany, the Issuing Houses and your Corpora- 
tion, we provided the other £35 million na 
second position. Without the intervention 
of your Corporation, I am convinced this 
gteat adventure, which has proved so suc- 
cessful, could not have been financed. 

The conclusion I arrived at after taking 
over has been continuously strengthened. | 
will give you one or two examples. 

One is where’ monies needed by well estab- 
lished people for expansion are noi required 


as permanent capital because it is anucipat 
that they can be repaid over 4 relatively 
short term out of profits. We recent) under- 
took to advance £15 million to one of the 
pasis. 


large Steel Companies on such 


Another is where our services :rc needed 


in the case of the small business ith grea! 
potentialities but which has st! ‘0 prove 
itself, 

An outstanding instance of this » the. a% 
of Perkins Diesel Engines. For th< develop- 
ment of this enterprise, which was then quite 

ration found /! million. 


small, r 

Ultimately the pany reached the ra 
at which it was possible to replace ©¢ re 
Loan by permanent capital from (1° ewe 
and in the process your Corporat" obtaine 
valuable share interests which in. tt 
realisation have proved extremely profi 
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These examples which I have given you 


will, I hope, convince you—as they have con- 
yinced me—that there was @ gap in the finan- 
cial mechanism and that your Corporation is 
carrying out a useful role in filling it. 


MANDATE SCRUPULOUSLY ADHERED TO 


Having dealt with these points, I now 
revert to our early history. At the inception 
of the Corporation we were regarded with 
considerable suspicion by the existing finance 
channels in the City. They feared that as 
a result of our coming into the field they 
would be subjected to unfair competition in 
their work of providing finance which they 
had so long and successfully carried out. I 
am happy to say that I believe all those 
doubts and suspicions have disappeared and 
that it is recognised that we scrupulously 
adhere to our mandate of providing assist- 
ance only where the necessary finance can- 
not be found through the ordinary channels. 
We have also rigorously observed the condi- 
tion that we should provide finance only 
where we are convinced that the venture is 
one that it is in the interests of the national 
economy to develop. 

Having reached a decision that such a 
venture is of this character, we then 
endeavour to give it every possible chance 
of success by keeping our turn on interest 
rates as low as possible, At the same time, 
however, we take steps to ensure that in the 
event of great success being achieved we shall 
receive some reward for the initial risks 
involved. This generally takes the form of 
conversion rights into the equity but occa- 
sionally direct investments in ordinary shares 
have been made. 


The soundness of this policy has been 
demonstrated by the fact that we have been 
able to apply the profits so arising in writing 
down losses on other investments, The most 
striking instance is, of course, the case of 
Petrochemicals. 


The largest contributors to the success of 
this policy have been the Steel Company of 
Wales, in which we secured option rights, 
and F. Perkins, Limited, where we had both 
an original shareholding and an option. I 
reiterate to you what I have said on a 
previous occasion—that the compensation we 
received in respect to our rights in the Steel 
Company of Wales of which we were de- 
prived was not a windfall due to nationalisa- 
tion. While I think the compensation was a 
fair and reasonable sum, it is my opinion that 
had there been no nati isation the value of 
our option rights would have exceeded the 


sum we received. 


During the ten years of our existence we 
have made or undertaken to make advances 
to an aggregate amount of £125 million. 
When it is remembered that under our 
Charter we can make advances only where 
the finance cannot be obtained from any other 
source, it is I think a matter for congratula- 
ton that after our ten years of operation our 
resources are intact, we have started building 


Teserves and have been able to recommend a 
modest dividend. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


I now turn to the accounts themselves. 


At earlier meetings I have with what now 
pe ‘o be unfailing regularity pointed out 

at by virtue of the time factor involved in 
Practically all the projects with which we have 
become associated the outgoings of this Cor- 
Poration have of necessity exceeded the 
amounts coming back, 


Two vears ago at our Annual Meeting, 
after stressing this fact, I uttered a warning 
thet w:th a continuance of this process 
me was not far distant when we would have 


t© restrict our lendi 
Werth-while projects, = oo 


The happenings of the last twelve months 


make it desirable that I i 
oper should qualify what 


_ During the year under review our incom- 
ings have exceeded our outgoings by some 
£5 million. This was mainly due to the 
realisation of our holdings in Petrochemicals 
and the sale of our shares in Murgatroyd’s to 
which I have already referred. Since the end 
of the financial year we have received a repay- 
ment of some £8 million in respect to one of 
our advances. This repayment has been 
made in advance of the due date. That this 
could be done results from the policy that 
your Board has pursued of making it possible 
for a loan to be repaid before the due date 
if the borrower desires. 


This policy stems from the fundamental 
conception of the function of your Corpora- 
tion. It is to provide assistance to worth- 
while projects which cannot obtain the re- 
quired finance through the ordinary channels. 
If and when, either from its own resources 
or by recourse to the market, it can ensure 
its requirements, FCT can be repaid and the 
money made available to FCI to render assist- 
ance in other directions. 


The result of these transactions is that over 
the past twelve months incomings have ex- 
ceeded outgoings, and the position of which 
I gave warning two years ago has receded 
for the time being. Moreover, at the present 
moment it appears that repayments for the 
present year will again exceed outgoings. On 
this point, however, I am not prepared to 
express a definite opinion. It must depend 
upon the calls made upon us. There are 
indications that they may be heavy. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


I now turn to the Balance Sheet. 


Loans to Companies controlled by the Iron 
and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency 
have remained the same but loans and par- 
ticipations in other Companies have fallen 
by approximately £5 million. 

New business during the year amounted 
to £18} million. 

At March 31st last the position as regards 
investments and commitments, excluding the 
£36,275,000 loans to Companies controlled 
by ISHRA, was £50,382,282, as. against 
£40,919,639 the year previously. As I have 
already told you, your Board are satisfied 
that no provision is now required in respect 
to any investments remaining in the Corpora- 
tion’s portfolio and as a result, the wording 
of the Balance Sheet has been changed. Last 
year the figure of investments in other Com- 
panies at March 31, 1954, was at cost less 
amounts written off. This year the invest- 
ments appear at cost. The quoted shares 
shown separately on the Balance Sheet, as 
required by the Companies Act, were not 
acquired during the year but are certain 
shares we already held and for which a 
quotation on the London Stock Exchange 
was obtained during the year. 


Income tax recoverable is lower than it 
was a year ago, due of course to the changed 
circumstances of the Corporation’s Profit and 
Loss Account about which I have already 
spoken. 


The only other point with regard to the 
Balance Sheet with which I propose to deal 
is Note 2, which refers to £360,000 which 
may later become recoverable, in whole or 
in part, in respect to certain investments 
realised during the year. 


This is part of the arrangement made with 
the Shell Company and represents a sum of 
money retained by them—as is normal in 
such deals—in case experience should bring 
to light defects in the Partington Plant not 
apparent to either party at the time of the 
sale. We have no reason to anticipate that 
this will happen and to the extent that it 
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does not by March 31st next the ey will 
be paid over to the Corporation and then 


Loss Account 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


From the Profit and Loss Account you will 
see that interest and’ dividends from invest- 
ments less interest on advances from Banks 
show a satisfactory increase and this has been 
maintained despite the changes in the Bank 
Rate during the year. 


The amount of the net surplus on realisa- 
tion of investments, engagement fees and 
other income is also satisfactory and arises in 
the main from the sale of certain investments, 
notably Perkins Shares we had acquired as 
a result of past operations. I must, however, 
remind you that unlike the interest we receive 
on our advances the balance on this account 


must fluctuate considerably from time to . 


time. 

On the debit side of the Profit and Loss 
Account administrative and other expenses, 
expenditure upon furniture, equipment, 
alteration to premises and Directors’ fees, are 
in the aggregate comparable and indeed show 
some reduction on the figures of a year ago. 


We are then left with the net profit for 
the year of £497,699, the appropriation of 
which I referred to at the beginning of my, 
remarks. 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC POSITION 


Over the years since I became Chairman, 
after reviewing the accounts, I have ventured 
at our Annual Meeting—owing to the Cor- 
poration’s close link with the national 
economic position—to make some observa- 
tions of a more general character with regard 
to the national and international financial and 
economic position. 

That practice I propose to continue today. 
In doing so I must make it clear—as I have 
on previous occasions—that I and I alone 
am responsible for the views expressed. 


Twelve months ago I expressed the appre- 
hensions I felt as to Britain’s economic posi- 
tion. I gave my reasons for these anxieties. 
I even ventured to suggest that unless action 
was taken Britain was heading for serious 
trouble. My observations bore no fruit. 


Notwithstanding my gloomy predictions 
in respect of our external position, we have 
enjoyed another year of marked internal 
prosperity, with full employment, rising wages 
and profits and booming stock exchanges. 

At the risk of being regarded as a prophet 
of gloom and an incurable pessimist, I pro- 
pose to reiterate the warning I uttered twelve 
months ago. 


I am encouraged to do so by a speech the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer recently made. 
Not the statement he made yesterday—which 
in my view indicates too great a reliance on 


monetary policy and too little appreciation ~ 


of the necessity to arouse the people to the 
dangers that confront us. The speech to 
which I wish to refer was one made to the 
National Production Advisory Council on 
Industry. In that speech, according to The 
Times Report, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said: 

“If British costs and prices rose faster 
than those quoted in the US and Germany, 
we would have to accept the consequences— 
a reduced share of world trade and a check 
to hopes of a steady rise in our standard of 
living. The evidence we have suggests that 
this is a very real danger.” 

This is almost identical with what I said 
at our meeting twelve months ago, save that 
the Chancellor goes no further than saying 
that the result of our not maintaining our 
position in world trade “would result in a 
check to hopes of a steady rise in our 
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standard of living,” whereas I was and am 
convinced that the result would be infinitely 
more serious. 


THE FOUR MOST IMPORTANT FACTORS 


I now propose to give you some of the 
facts which in my opinion support the views 
I held and hold as to the consequences. 

In doing so, I will deal with what I 
suggest might be taken as the four most 
important factors in relation to our national 
economic and financial position. They are— 


Our Gold and Dollar Reserves. 
Our Balance of Payments. 
Our Exports and Imports. 
Our Competitive Position. 


There is no division of opinion that our 
gold and dollar reserves are inadequate. 
Equally it is agreed that it is imperative 
that they should be increased. 

Figures are regularly issued in regard to 
the reserves and I have read many com- 
ments from responsible quarters upon them. 
The impression left on my mind by those 
comments has been that things were going 
well. An examination of the figures, how- 
ever, hardly bears out this impression. 


At the end of June, 1954, our gold’ and 
dollar reserves stood at £1,078 million. By 
March, 1955, they had fallen to £953 million. 
They have subsequently recovered, but only 
very slightly. At the end of June, 1955, 
they stood at £957 million. 


These figures show that in the period of 
twelve months from June, 1954, to June, 
1955, our gold and dollar reserves, so far 
from being strengthened, fell by £121 million 
or some 11 per cent. 


In face of these figures we have to admit 
that over the past year we have failed in 
our objective of building up our reserves 
to a more adequate figure. 


URGENT NEED FOR INCREASED EXPORTS 


The precarious position in relation to our 
balance of payments has again been evident 
in recent events, 


For the first half of 1954, without taking 
into account the USA Defence Aid, we had 
a favourable balance of £148 million. For 
the second half of 1954, however, the com- 
parable figures showed an. adverse balance 
of £38 million. A further large deficit 
appears to have occurred in the first half 
of this year. 


The deficit in the second half ot 1954 was 
reduced by United States Defence Aid of 
£26 million. In the first six months of this 
year the deficit was reduced by some £33 
million of similar Aid. . 


Even allowing for the relief afforded by 
United States Aid—and we would not desire, 
nor can we expect, an indefinite continuance 
of such assistance—the position cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory. 


An analysis of the figures shows that the 
deterioration in the position has come about 
owing to a relatively great increase in the 
volume of our imports and a worsening of the 
terms of trade. We may I think reasonably 
hope for an improvement in the terms of 
trade. We cannot however anticipate a sub- 
stantial reduction in the volume of our 
imports in future years if we are to maintain 
our production—iet alone expand it as we 
should—and safeguard our standard of living. 

This being the position we have to recog- 
nise that the only answer to the problems of 
our gold and dollar reserve and balance of 
payments is to increase our exports. 


This need is accepted by everyone. The 
increasing difficulty in reaching our objective 
is not, however, so clearly recognised, 

Since the war we have greatly increased 
our exports. What we have accomplished 
affords grounds for satisfaction and reflects 


the greatest credit on all those responsible 
not only for our visible exports—the great 
exporting industries—but for our invisible 
exports—shipping, insurance, finance 
tourism, 


STEADILY INCREASING COMPETITION 


We have to remember, however, in con- 
sidering what we have accomplished that we 
were assisted by a sellers’ market for some 
years after the war, stockpiling since the 
Korean war and the absence of Germany and 
Japan as serious competitors. Now these first 
two favourable factors have largely dis- 
appeared and we are faced with increasing 
competition from Germany and Japan—par- 
ticularly Germany. 

It is essential that we should realise how 
serious that competition is. Before the war 
Britain and Germany each had roughly a 
20 per cent share in world exports of manu- 
factured goods. In 1951 Britain’s share was 
21 per cent and Germany had built up her 
share to 9 per cent. In 1954 Britain’s share 
had declined to an estimated 19 per cent and 
Germany’s share had expanded to an esti- 
mated 14 per cent. 


These facts are eyen more significant when 
it is realised that Britain’s export of manu- 
factured goods declined in 1952 and 1953. 
There was no expansion in these years in 
world trade and it is clear that Britain’s 
shrinkage was to a considerable extent due 
to Germany’s expansion. 


Britain increased her exports in 1954, not- 
withstanding a continuance of German ex- 
pansion. This however was not due to any 
increase in our competitive power but because 
world trade in manufactured goods rose by 
about 9 per cent in value in that year. Unless 
world trade continues to expand it is difficult 
to envisage successive increases in British 
exports in future years. 


‘There was no sign in 1954 that Britain was 
improving her competitive position vis-a-vis 
Western Germany. Neither our manufac- 
turing production nor our productivity rose 
as fast as in Germany. Our wages rose faster 
than in Germany and our average export 
prices were not reduced so rapidly. These 
facts are significant and must bring home to 
us how serious is the German threat to our 
export trade. 


I have dealt with the German position at 
some length, because I think it best illustrates 
the point I am trying to make. At the same 
time we must not overlook Japan and the 
United States. Japan is progressively be- 
coming a more serious competitor in world 
markets. The USA, if she is to avoid unem- 
ployment, must continue to export on the 
scale of recent years—which I would remind 
you is far in excess of her pre-war perform- 
ance. 


_ When we consider all these facts in rela- 
tion to our need—which is accepted by every- 
one—to increase further our exports I submit 
I am not taking a pessimistic but a realistic 
view of the position which faces us. 


PUBLIC UNAWARENESS OF SERIOUS 
POSITION 


If these facts were understood by the 
general public and if they realised how pre- 
carious is the position in which we find our- 
selves and how serious is the threat to 
employment and the standard of living which 
we have so laboriously created over the years, 
I believe the whole atmosphere would be 
changed and many of the happenings of 
recent months would not be tolerated. 

For example, the series of strikes have not 
only held up our exports—with incalculable 
effects on the minds of our overseas customers 
as to our capacity to fulfil orders placed with 
us on time—but have brought in their train 
a weakening of our competitive power just 
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at the time it is being most 
challenged in world markets, 

Equally disturbing is the threat the Strikes 
constitute to responsible trade unionism, upon 
which so much of the industrial life of this 
country depends. 


That the people do not understand how 
serious is OUr economic position is due in my 
opinion to the fact that our leaders, particy. 
larly in the political field, have not told them 
the harsh and inescapable facts in language 
that would be understood by all. 


It is true that from time to time warnings 
are uttered. I have already quoted one tha 
was recently given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This, however, was addressed to 
a body who fully realise the position, and not 
to the people as a whole in language under. 
standable by all. 


Equally, many Trade Union leaders have 
given voice to their apprehensions. My point, 
however, is that the situation requires more 
than spasmodic utterances by individuals, 
It needs a concerted drive by the Govern- 
ment, the Employers and the Trade Unions 
to bring home the danger that faces us. 


The position .was admirably summarised 
to me by a working man, who was very 
worried and had a better grasp of our 
economic position than many I have talked 
to in high places. The statement was that 
just when the workers were brought to the 
point of realising the seriousness of the posi- 
tion and the necessity for a maximum pro- 
duction effort, along came a Minister with 
a soothing-syrup statement that everything 
was going well. 


Seriously 


THE REAL QUESTION 


It is not, however, enough to criticise. The 
real question is what are we going to do? 


The first essential to my mind is to make 
the people as a whole understand how pre- 
carious is our economic and financial position 
and how vitally their employment and stan- 
dards of living depend upon how we face it. 
This is a considerable task and can only be 
accomplished if it is brought home to the 
people with an authority that cannot be 
challenged what is the position and whit 
we must do to face it. 


In my view we now have a great oppor 
tunity of. bringing this about. We have 4 
Prime Minister who, irrespective of Party 
Politics, enjoys the confidence and trust of 
the whole of the people. We have a Minister 
of Labour who everyone realises has no real 
political affiliations or ambitions and whose 
only desire is to serve the Nation. He has 
the further great advantage that by hs 
handling of the many difficult situations that 
have confronted him during his tenure 0 
office he has won the esteem and good will of 
the leaders of both employers and trade 
unions, 


I greatly welcome the action recently taken 
by these two Ministers in holding convers 
tions with these leaders, with 4 era 
improving relations in industry. Might a 
these conversations go even further, witht : 
objective of arriving at agreement on 4 joint 
statement which would bring home a : 
people the facts which I have suggest ; 
vital they should appreciate and which w 
have the authority which is essential! 


It would also, I believe, destroy - 
dangerous belief held in many quarters 
full employment can be maintained sole y 
national policies of Individus! o— 
ment and demonstrate that only thr c 
efficiency and increased compe!i\'ve pow 
lies our salvation. 

A statement such as I have : 

ringing these facts home wou 
Strengthen the very many admirable 
to which I referred last year—such . 
of the Anglo-American Council on 
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tivity and of the British Productivity Council 
to achieve these objectives. 

It is vital to our future that we should 
increase production and reduce costs. A year 
ago 1 commended to you and, through the. 
medium of the report of this Meeting, to the 
general public, consideration of a policy based 
on Mr Harry Ferguson's arguments for 
co-operation with organised labour, in an 
endeavour to stabilise wages and unite in a 
nationwide drive to bring down the cost of 
production. — : j 

At that time, wages were chasing prices. 
Since then, though prices have continued to 
rise, earnings have risen still more, and today, 
taking the overall figures, it would seem that 
wages are leading prices. And inflation is 
raising its ugly head again, 

The need for some revolutionary and 
unorthodox thinking is overdue. ‘The con- 
versations which the Prime Minister and 
Minister of Labour have recently initiated 


appearto me an opportunity for indulging in 
it. If we are to survive as a nation, we have 
got to increase our competitive power. 


In conclusion, it is once more my pleasant 
duty to express my thanks to all my fellow 
directors for the help and assistance that they 
have given me during the year, and on their 
behalf, and on yours, to expres; our 
indebtedness to Mr Nelson and his smull but 
very competent staff for the continuance of 
the admirable services they are rendering to 
the Corporation. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
a dividend of 6 per cent was declared. 


_The retiring directors, Sir Robert J. 
Sinclair, KCB, KBE, and Sir Ronald M. 
Weeks, KCB, DSO, were re-elected; the 
remuneration of the auditors was duly fixed ; 
and the proceedings terminated with a cor- 
dial vote of thanks to the chairman for his 
conduct of the meeting. 





THE SUNGEI KRIAN 
RUBBER ESTATE LIMITED 


INCREASED CROP AND PROFIT 
SIR JOHN BARLOW’S STATEMENT 


The Forty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of the Sungei Krian Rubber Estate Limited 
was held on July 26, 1955, in London. 


The following is am extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir John 
D. Barlow, Bart, MP: 


The profit for 1954 was £55,602, compared 
with £43,528 last year. axation requires 
£30,000. Your Board pose to transfer 
£20,000 to Replanting ¢ and pay on 
July 29, 1955, a dividend of 10 per cent less 
income tax. This will leave a reduced carry 
forward of £26,427 to mext year’s accounts. 


Your Board also propose to distribute on 
July 29, 1955, a Capital Surplus Dividend of 
4s. per £1 Stock Unit. This distribution is 


| exempt from income tax. The amount to 


be distributed is £30,440 and will reduce the 
balance on the Capital Surplus Account to 
£31,553. Members should not expect such a 
large capital distribution as the present one 
in the future. 


The increased profit compared with 1953 
was mainly due to a slightly larger crop at 
1,647,540 Ib. and a refund of Malayan Re- 
planting Cess of £12,348 in respect of pre- 
vious years, 


The replanting programme is progressing 
satisfactorily and 180 acres were replanted 
during the year. Since 1948 £57,405 has 
been spent replanting 930 acres with modern 
high-yielding material, The Replanting 
Reserve now stands at £136,816 which will 
be needed to bring existing immature areas 
‘0 maturity and replant a part of the remain- 
ing seedling areas of nearly 3,000 acres. 


The financial ition of the Company is 
strong. Nett Current Assets amount to 
£213,228, of this sum £75,452 is invested 
in Government Securities and £94,295 in 
Produce Companies, Qur Produce Com- 
a Investments consist of £17,435 in 
ubber Companies ing in Malaya, 
£12,303 in Tea Companies: ts India and 
Ceylon and £64,557 in Produce Companies 
in Africa and Australia, As opportunity 
occurs further investments will be made in 
oduce Companies in different parts of the 
mmonwealth. 


4 


COMPARISON OF COMMODITY PRICES 
IN ULS.A, 


Price of rubber wis bomen ag Ric P eed 
"18 today, and I pointed out that there had 


only been a 29 per cent increase in the price 
of natural rubber comparing prices in the 
USA in 1954 and 1939. 


The position this year has been altered, and 
I set out below percentage increases in price 
of various commodities between January to 
September, 1939, and January to April, 1955, 
taken from the Survey of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


Per cent 
Ss SS 710 
MIS ‘op dcuc us cisssddcccuiehin 282 
MN > oseccst ee a 263 
SI a 238 
BENG - Sinincosapskagtackess 212 
TM se oe 173 
BN ? gee ie 158 
+ eC a 143 
Fe ae 116 
SMI sch eneecncndckes 107 
WM ate an eos chen sike 90 
SNE wi, hacks dateecnta bees 83 


It will be seen that the price of rubber 
during the first four months of 1955 has 
risen to nearer other commodity price in- 
creases compared with prewar prices. 


The price of natural rubber, however, can- 
not be related directly to the percentage 
increase in the price of other commodities 
compared with 1939. Natural rubber in the 
USA in January to April, 1955, sold at nearly 
33 US cents (28}d.) per Ib and synthetic 
rubber sold at 23 US cents (193d.) per lb. 
As natural and synthetic rubber are inter- 
changeable for many uses, in the long term, 
the price of the two products will probably 
be approximately the same. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


In April, 1955, the US Government sold 
their synthetic rubber plants to private 
buyers. So we are now able to compete with 
private enterprise producers of synthetic 
rubber on equal terms. It is to be expected 
that private enterprise will make great efforts 
to improve and cheapen the production of 
synthetic rubber. Producers of natural 
rubber must meet this challenge by more 
research on the industrial uses and suitability 
of the natural product. The demand for 
rubber is continually expanding, especially 
with the large increase in the production of 
motor vehicles in all countries of the world. 


In 1955 production of natural rubber is 
estimated at 1,845,000 tons and consumption 
at 1,830,000 tons. Production of synthetic 
rubber is estimated at 985,000 tons and con- 
sumption 955,000 tons. So production and 
consumption are evenly balanced and with 
the delay in shipments due to the recent dock 
strikes in Singapore and England fluctuations 
in the price must be expected. If the price 
for natural rubber remains near its present 
level we can look forward to a prosperous 
yeat in 1955. The Report and Accounts 
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CONSOLIDATED TIN 
SMELTERS, LIMITED 


INCREASED TINPLATE PRODUCTION 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany will be held on August 18th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Statement by the Chairman, Mr Clifford 
Waite, for the year to March 31, 1955: 


The Parent Company’s net revenue for the 
year is £362,302, out of which your directors 
have appropriated £50,000 to General 
Reserve, and have provided £50,000 to write 
down the cost of the investment in subsidiary 
companies. These appropriations are similar 
to those made last year. The Board recom- 


mend a dividend of 3s, per £1 Ordinary stock, 
less tax. 


After providing for taxation and the 
minority shareholders’ proportion of profit, 
the consolidated net profit at £489,581 shows 
a decrease of £110,284 on that of the previous 
year, due in no small measure to the termina- 
tion of the contract for the sale of slag to 
which reference was made in my statement 
last year. This decrease is more than offset 
by the increase in credits for War Damage 
Compensation and taxation adjustments. 


If- industry is to compete successfully in 
world markets under present conditions, it 
is essential that the national finances should 
be conducted on sound lines and that industry 
should not be drained of the resources which 
it requires to maintain its competitive effi- 
ciency. The reduction in the standard rate 
of income tax for 1955/56 to 8s. 6d. in the £ 
is therefore a step in the right direction. 


PRICE STEADY 


During most of the year the price of tin 
on the London Metal Exchange remained 
steady between £700 and £750 per ton, and 
the average price for the year was £726 4s. 6d. 
per ton. A feature of the London Market 
was-the disappearance at the end of 1954 
of the “ backwardation,” which had prevailed 
practically ever since the market was re- 
opened in 1949, and the emergence of a 
“ contango ” or premium for forward tin over 
prompt tin. This change resulted from the 
increased supplies of tin reaching the market 
and was welcomed by all sections of the tin 
trade as a return to more normal conditions. 
The average Singapore price for the year 
ended March 31, 1955, was Malayan $359.669 
per picul, equivalent to £704 19s. per ton, 


Towards the end of 1954 the tin market 
was once again disturbed by commodity 
“shunting ” by “ cheap sterling” operators. 
These firms, many of whom had little or no 
previous experience in dealing in tin, were 
able to undercut the established dealers by 
buying tin with transferable sterling at sub- 
stantial discounts below the official sterling/ 
dollar rate. Even after paying all charges, 
including trans-shipment at European ports, 
these operators could sell the tin in USA 
some £5 per ton below the cost to established 
dealers. I am glad to say that in March, 
1955, official support was given to the trans- 
ferable sterling rate by the UK Authorities 
so that the differential virtually disappeared 
and commodity “shunting” was no longer 
profitable 


World production of tin in concentrates 
during 1954—177,000 tons—showed little 
change from the preceding year; a fall in 
Bolivian. preduction of 6,000 tons was 
balanced by increases of over 4,000 tons in 
Malayan and 2,000 tons in Indonesian pro- 
duction, World consumption increased by 
6,000 tons to 138,000 tons. It is gratifying 
to note that world production of tinplate 
continues to grow year by year and in 1954 
amounted to 6,438,000 tons compared with 
2,815,000 tons in 1938. 
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THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MARKED ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN THE UNION 


GROWING DEMAND FOR BANKING FACILITIES 


INCREASE OF AUTHORISED CAPITAL APPROVED 


SIR FREDERICK LEITH-ROSS ON THE CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


The one hundred and forty-second Ordin- 
ary Meeting (being the Annual General 
Meeting for the year 1955) of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa Limited was held on 
July 27th in London, Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross, GCMG, KCB (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement : 

I have to report with much regret that, 
acting on medical advice, Mr R. W. M. 
Arbuthnot, who became a Director in 1945, 
resigned from the Board in February last. 
We are exceedingly sorry to lose his help 
and our hope is that with a lessening 
of his activities in the City his health 
may improve. 

On the other hand I am pleased to be able 
to report that Sir Edmund Hiall-Patch, 
GCMG, and Mr Christopher John Holland- 
Martin, MP, have accepted seats on the 
Board. Sir Edmund has served the UK 
Government with distinction in many special 
assignments and was until last summer the 
British Executive Director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Since joining us, Sir Edmund has 
undertaken to act as Alternate Deputy Chair- 
man in the place of Mr Berry who had asked 
to be relieved of these duties because of the 
weight of his other commitments. Mr 
Holland-Martin brings to our Board valuable 
experience of banking and commerce both in 
this country and in East Africa, being a 
Director of Martins Bank, the Uganda Com- 
pany and Nyasaland Railways. You will, I 
am sure, agree that we are fortunate in 
having secured the services of these gentle- 
men and you will be asked to confirm their 
appointments at the forthcoming General 
Meeting. 

In order to ne us informed in regard 
to developments affecting the direction of the 
Bank’s activities, it is desirable for members 
of the Board and senior executives in London 
to visit our overseas organisation and for 
those in Africa to visit us in London as 
frequently as may be practicable. Mr 
Villiers a few months ago made a tour during 
which he visited Pretoria, Johannesburg, 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Nairobi, and Uganda, 
while Mr C. R. Hill, our General Manager 
in London, made an extensive tour of- East 
Africa, during the course of which he visited 
every Branch save one and met the great 
majority of our Staff in that area. During 
the autumn of last year I paid a visit to our 
Agency in New York and took the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Presidents and other 
senior representatives of our banking friends 
in the United States of America. 

Both Mr Ralph Gibson, the Chairman of 
the South African Board, and Sir Ulick Alex- 
ander, the Chairman of the Rhodesian Local 
Board, have recently paid their usual yearly 
visits to London and we have also had visits 
from other members of the Local Boards, 
while Mr A. McK. White, the General 


Manager in South Africa, and Mr Jeffreys, 
the Assistant General Manager in Salisbury, 
have also been asked to come to London. 
In view of the increasing responsibilities 
S are assuming, we 


which our Local Board 


have invited Mr G. H. R. Edmunds and Mr 
K. C. Acutt to act as the Deputy Chairmen 
of the South African and Rhodesian Local 
Boards respectively, and I am glad to say that 
they have accepted. 


The pace at which economic developments 
have been taking place in South and Central 
Africa during recent years is probably as 
great as, if not greater than, that in any 
other part of the world and it is a constant 
problem for the Board and the Management 
to maintain that first-hand, up-to-date con- 
tact that is necessary with the changing con- 
ditions in the various territories in which 
we operate. 


EXPANSION OF BRANCH SYSTEM 


You will have appreciated from the figures 
placed before you each year how greatly the 
business of the Bank has expanded in the 
last ten years but perhaps our growth can 
best be illustrated by looking at the number 
of our branches and of our staff. In 1945 
the total number of our branches, sub- 
branches and agencies was 399: today that 
figure is 666. Similarly in 1945 our staff 
numbered 5,800, while today the figure is 
9,750. It is true, of course, that some of this 
increase may be said to have been making 
up the shortage which developed during the 
war, but even so these two sets of figures 
are very striking. They show that, with 
our growing organisation, a young man with 
initiative and intelligence, as well as char- 
acter, has excellent prospects of reaching a 
position of responsibility at a reasonably 
early age. In fact, it would be true to say 
that the expansion of our branch system is 
more likely to be hindered by the difficulty 
of finding suitable staff than by any other 
single factor. 


We now recruit a higher proportion of 
our annual intake from South Africa than we 
have ever done before. We still require, 
however, to find considerable numbers of 
young men in the United Kingdom, and I 
mention this fact in the hopes that some of 
our shareholders may be able at times to 
give some help. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


The rapid increase in economic activity 
which has continued in the Union and the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and 
some revival of activity in East Africa, has 
naturally been accompanied by p ion- 
ately increased demands upon the Bank for 
financial assistance. The changes in the 
Balance Sheet this year are mainly a reflec- 
tion of the greater assistance we have given 
to our customers and the manner in which 
we have found the resources to do so. You 
will observe that the figures under the head- 
ings “ Advances” and “Bills of Ex 
purchased” are larger by £16 million and 
£1 million respectively. Another item which 
is a reflection of business activity is “ Remit- 


tances in Transit” and this you will see is 
about £5 million greater. Thus the facilities 


accorded to our customers have expanded 
in the aggregate, to the extent of £22 million, 

resources for this expansion have been 
provided to the extent of about £10 million 
by the increase in “Current, Deposits and 
Other Accounts ” and, as regards the balance, 
by reducing other assets—Bills Discounted, 
which are mainly Treasury Bills of the 
Union or the United Kingdom Governments, 
have been reduced by more than £5 million, 
investments have been realised to the extent 
of £44 million and cash items are down 
by £3 million. 


Before passing from the Balance Sheet | 
should mention that it has been our practice 
hitherto to include a per contra item “Bills 
for Collection ” on both sides of the accounts, 
Although at one time this was the common 
practice, it no longer is so. Bills for Collec- 
tion are not an asset of the Bank : we handle 
them merely as agents and, in agreement 
with our Auditors, we have now decided to 
omit the item. The comparative figures on 
the left hand side of the Balance Sheet have 
been adjusted accordingly. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning to the Profit and Loss Account 
it will be noted that, after making the usual 
and necessary provisions, the balance of 
Profit for the year amounts to £787,945 
whereas for the previous year it was 
£635,811. There was therefore an improve- 
ment of £152,134. This improvement 1s 3 
reflection of the general expansion im ou 
business, assisted by the earnings after 
all provisions on the £3 million additional 
resources which were raised by the issue of 


The balance brought forward from last 
year’s accounts was £338,133 so that we have 
£1,126,078 for disposal. An interim div- 
dend of 1s. per share was paid in January 
last. This amounted to £350,000 gross and 
after deduction of income tax at 9s. in the £ 
cost £192,500, and there remains £933,578 
to be dealt with. After appropriating £50,000 
to writing down premises we are left with 
£883,578 and the Board recommend the p4y- 
ment of a final dividend of 1s. 6d. per share 
which, with the interim enene = 
‘pai i istribution for the } 
paid, will make the distrib ee 
sents an increase of 3d. per share over 
dividend paid last year and will cost £61, 
more which the Board feel justified in — 
mending in view of the increase of profit . 
year and the favourable prospects, S° far 
can be foreseen, for future years. 
amount of the final dividend will be £525,000 
gross and will cost, after ucting i 
tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, £301,87>, ee 
balance of £581,703 to be carried forw 
next year's accounts. 


I should like to refer to the amount alle 
cated to writing down the Bank's 


which is reduced to £50,000 this year ff 
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fay Statement in 1954 1 referred ro the 
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heavy expenditure in making up the arrears of 
building which had accumulated during the 
war years, but that the backlog had been 
largely overtaken, In the absence of special 
projects, it is to be hoped that our expendi- 
ture on building will tend, in future, to be 
jower than in recent years. This being the 
case there is less need to allocate so much to 
writing down our Bank Premises which 
already stand in our books at a price substan- 
tially below their real value. Moreover, in 
the Union, once a Bank has written down 
the value of its premises, it is not permitted 
to write them up again, so that any sums 
allocated for that purpose become frozen, 
whereas if they are retained in the carry for- 
ward, they will remain available for any 
purpose. For these reasons the Board feel 
that it is in the interests of the Bank to limit 
the amount allocated to premises, at any rate 
for the present, to the amounts required in 
specific cases where a write off of expenditure 
js desirable. 


THE BANK’S CAPITAL 


It is the intention of your Board to make 
a further issue of shares for cash. 


The Bank has had, as you will have seen, 
a very successful year. The expansion of 
our business in the Union, however, creates 
a problem for us in regard to our capital 
resources. You may remember that, when 
the last issue of shares for cash was made 
in 1953, I told you of our legal obligations 
in the Union of South Africa under the 
Banking Act of 1942. This Act provides that 
a Commercial Bank—such as ourselves— 
must maintain in the Union “Capital and 
Unimpaired Reserves” equal to 10 per 
cent of its net liabilities to the public. 
Only published reserves can be taken into 
account in calculating “ unimpaired” 
reserves for the purpose of the Act. Our 
legal obligations under this heading have 
grown as follows: 


At March 31, 1943, they amounted to 
{3.2 million approximately. 


At March 31, 1953, they amounted to 
£8.6 million approximately. 


At March 31, 1955, they amounted to 
£10.5 million approximately. You will see 
therefore that of an issued capital and pub- 
lished reserves of £14 million, some £10.5 
million is required for our business in the 
Union, leaving only £3.5 million for our 
business elsewhere. The Board feel that this 
disparity needs to be adjusted. 


The Bank has, of course, substantial re- 
serves in addition to the published reserves 
shown in the Balance Sheet, and it would 
have been possible to meet the requirements 
under the Union Banking Act by making a 
transfer from these reserves to published 
reserves. The Board decided against this 
course. It has been their icy through- 
out the history of the and not 
least in recent years, to build up reserves 
as the primary defence against the 
changes and chances of our business ; 
and, whatever the next few years may hold 
for Africa, they consider that this’ icy of 
Continually strengthening them should be 
maintained. 

Closely following on this report, therefore 
shareholders wil hoe received an invitation 
t0 take up additional fully paid £1 shares, 
in the ratio of two mew shares for seven of 
DQ ‘xisting shares held (whether these are 
Shanat*’: £1 paid, or £1 fully paid shares). 
: archolders will also be able to apply for 
ea cxcess shares, in* addition to the pro- 
visional allotment to which they will be 
ae as of right. The terms of the issue 

ve already been announced in the Press 
= full details will be forwarded to 

xrolders in a Circular -which will be 
“companied by @. Provisional Allotment 


~ 


Letter and 
excess shares. 


After this issue of shares, there will re- 
main, of the total authorised capital, only 
one million shares not yet issued. The 
Board think it advisable to take powers to 
increase the authorised capital by a further 
£2 million to £17 million, thereby making a 
total of 3 million shares available for issue, 
if and when necessary. A resolution to this 
effect will accordingly be moved at the 
Annual General Meeting; its terms will 
be found in the notice of the Meeting 


on the page facing the Report of the 
Directors. 


form of application for 


STANDARD BANK FINANCE AND 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 


Attached to the Bank’s Accounts will be 
found the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account of our wholly owned subsidiary 
Standard Bank Finance and Development 
Corporation Limited. The profit earned for 
the year ‘by the Corporation, after making a 
transfer to Contingencies Account out of 
which provision will be made for any diminu- 
tion of assets, amounted to £21,087, i.e., 
£3,768 more than for last year. The amount 
brought forward from the 1954 Accounts is 
£57,580 and there will therefore be £78,667 
for disposal. The Corporation has now been 
trading for eight years, each year with slightly 
improving results, and the Board has de- 
cided to declare a modest maiden dividend 
of 2} per cent, which, after deduction of 
income tax, has been paid to the Bank. The 
cost of this dividend less income tax at 
8s. 6d. in the £ will be £14,375, leaving a 
balance of £6,712 from the year’s profits to 
be added to the profit brought forward. The 
profit carried forward to next year’s Accounts 
will be therefore £64,292. The purpose of 
forming this subsidiary company was to pro- 
tect the Bank’s connections and to furnish in 
appropriate cases longer-term finance than 
it would be suitable for the Bank to provide 
by way of overdraft. The results of the Cor- 
poration’s operations, measured in terms of 
profit, have not been spectacular but it con- 
tinues to fulfil its role, and its benefit to the 
Bank cannot be measured only in terms of 
the profits made. 


REVIEW OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


In the past it has been my practice to 
include in this Statement a somewhat lengthy 
review of conditions in the various countries 
in which we are established. This was 
necessarily somewhat out of date when pub- 
lished, as it related to the period of the Bank’s 
accounts that had ended some months before. 
I feel that this part of my Statement can be 
much curtailed, as more complete and up-to- 
date information is to be found in the 
“Standard Bank Review” which we now 
issue monthly both in London and Pretoria. 
Any of our shareholders who desire to have 
this “ Review” will be put on the Mailing 
List on receipt of a request in writing to that 
effect. The same applies to any of your 
friends and business associates to whom the 
“ Review ” would be of interest. 


Accordingly, the notes that follow regard- 
ing the economic position in South and East 
Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland are intended to give only a general 
picture of developments during 1954. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In the early months of 1954 progress in 
the Union of South Africa was affected by 
the unsettled international situation and fears 
of a possible recession in the United States 
of America. As the year proceeded, however, 
confidence returned and trading activity in- 
creased to such an extent that the year may 
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be sald oy haps pies ete 1 eee eee i 
expansion. is - improvement, was 
reflected in both the internal and the external 
position, was achieved despite the continua- 
tion of trading restrictions in the form of 
import price and other controls, 


The increasing prosperity was evidenced 
by increases in the national income, gross 
domestic savings, agricultural production, 
mineral and manufacturing output, railway 
earnings and exports of merchandise, all of 
which reached record levels. The national 
income continuing its upward trend rose 
steeply to an estimated total of £1,375 million 
and thus recorded a further improvement of 
7 per cent over the year before. 


The value of the gold output rose to a 
record peak of £164.5 million from £147.5 
million in the previous year. A large part of 
this expansion is the result of the increasing 
output from the Orange Free State Mines, but 
the -fast-growing contribution of the new 
mines in the Transvaal was an almost equally 
important factor. Official statistics also re- 
corded an increase of £11 million—to nearly 
£15 million—in the shipments of “ prescribed 
materials” which is understood to mean 
mainly uranium. It is expected that foreign 
exchange earnings derived from gold and 
uranium will continue to rise progressively 
for a number of years. 


Farmers enjoyed their best season for 
many years with a number of record crops. 
Not only was production amply sufficient to 
cover internal requirements but large sur- 
pluses were available for export—particularly 
maize and sugar. These excellent results 
were primarily due to favourable weather, but 
rising standards of farm management, the 
extension of soil conservation and greater 
mechanisation all played an important part 
and should continue increasingly to do so in 
the future. The importance to the Union’s 
economy of farming production can be seen 
from the estimated value of the output which 
is given as £61 million in 1939, £179 million 
in 1949 and £343 million last year. The last 
season was also favourable for the wool 
farmers, price being maintained while pro- 
duction increased. 


Secondary industries had a satisfactory 
year, with expanding turnovers in many 
cases, but some sections will have to improve 
their competitive ability in the face of ex- 
pected relaxations of import control. It is 
the Government’s policy to encourage the 
establishment and expansion of manufactur- 
ing undertakings which are based on a sound 
economic foundation and they have 
announced their intention of providing some 
measure of tariff protection to worth-while 
industries, with due regard to the general 
interests of the country. 

The postwar prosperity of the diamond 
industry continued. In the first quarter of 
1955 the combined value of gem and indus- 
trial stones sold was a record for quarterly 
sales. Base mineral uction improved, and 
practically all sections of the 
industry met with a steady demand con- 
sistent with the progress made in industrial 
and general industrial development. The 
two limiting factors in industrial production 
have been the shortage of steel—a condition 
not unknown in other parts of the world— 
and the inability of the railways to deal with 
all the traffic offering, a difficulty which exists 
in varying degrees almost throughout Africa. 
Action is being taken by the Government to 
improve the transport situation, and it is 
hoped that some relief will be seen before 
long. 


GOVERNMENT’S SOUND FINANCIAL 
POLICY 
An indication of the strengthening of the 
Union’s economic position was the marked 
improvement in the Country’s balance of pay- 
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ments which, during the year, amounted to 
about £44 million in their favour. The ex- 
ports of South African products (excluding 
gold) increased by £32 million, reducing the 
normal deficit in the external balance of trade, 
while the inflow of capital from overseas in- 
creased substantially. Since the end of last 
year there has been some reduction in the 
foreign exchange reserves of the Union—due 
partly to the relaxation of import controls 
and partly to the effect on capital movements 
of the higher money rates prevailing in 
London—but the note coverage remains very 
strong. 


The sound financial policy of the Govern- 
ment has been successful in curbing inflation- 
ary tendencies, and the price level of Union 
goods has remained relatively stable since 
1953. All in all, the prospects for commerce 
and industry for the immediate future appear 
to be good, and it is confidently anticipated 
that 1955 will be a year of continuing pros- 
perity for the Union. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


Following the constitution of the Federa- 
tion in 1953, there has-been a period of what 
may be termed political and economic stock- 
taking in these territories. The Federation 
has been fortunate in its political leadership 
which has inspired a growing sense of con- 
fidence in its success. Despite some unrest 
amongst the African workers in the Northern 
Rhodesian copper belt and transport difficul- 
ties which still persist, thére has been no 
general slackening of trade and considerable 
further expansion. This will be enhanced 
as the three-year development plans of the 
Government come into fruition, involving, 
besides the major hydro-electric project at 
Kariba, an expenditure of some £30 million 
over the period of 1954-57 on the improve- 
ment of communications and transport and 
approximately the same total on a number of 
other schemes. The development that has 
already taken place can be judged by the 
growth in the external trade of the Federa- 
tion. The aggregate figures have risen each 
year from £137 million in 1949 to £277 
million in 1954—with a favourable balance 
of trade amounting to £28 million. These 
figures reflect the rapid development that has 
taken place in primary production—particu- 
larly the output of mines and tobacco—but 
the importance of secondary industry is 
steadily growing, especially in Southern 
Rhodesia where it is now responsible for 
approximately one-third of the population 
gainfully employed. For example, there are 
now over ninety clothing factories operating 
in the territory, and they are so well estab- 
lished that they are able to export goods to 
the value of over £5 million a year. In 
general, the progress and development during 
the past year has been most satisfactory and, 
provided the necessary overseas capital for 
major projects is forthcoming, there is every 
reason to anticipate a bright future for the 
Federation. The business of our Bank has 
expanded with the general development of 
the Federation—the average level of our 
advances in the area having increased from 
£13 million in 1953 to over £17 million in 
1954. There is a constant demand for capital 
for industry requiring periods for repayment 
exceeding those of normal banking facilities, 
and, to enable us to deal with some 
of their cases, we are proposing in the near 
future to extend the operations of our 


Finance and Development Corporation to the 
Federation. 


EAST AFRICAN TERRITORIES 


The ak of the East African terri- 
tories is y becoming more diversified, 
with the development of industrial and 
mining activities to supplement the pri 
agricultural production. The value of 


external trade (imports and exports together) 
of the whole area amounted to £219 million 
in 1954, as compared with £198 million in 
1953. The facilities extended to customers 
by our branches in East Africa similarly in- 
creased from about £13 million to £17 
million in the past year. There were, 
however, considerable differences in 
pattern of economic activity in the separate 
territories, the main expansion being in 
Uganda. 


In Kenya, the state of emergency still 
overshadows the economy but, while the un- 
favourable balance of trade continues to in- 
crease, capital continues to be expended 
locally on office building, factories, etc. The 
Government are about to embark on a 34 
year development programme which it is 
hoped will result in an increase of £45 million 
in the Colony’s income. The basic principle 
of the plan is that 600,000 African families 
will be provided with small farm units. 
Harvests during 1954-55 were generally good, 
coffee, cereals and pyrethrum in particular 
recording satisfactory results. 


Uganda continues to have the most 
buoyant economy of all the East African 
territories and, despite political unrest, the 
year was one of marked economic expansion 
with large crops of cotton, coffee and sugar. 
The income of the African farmers and the 
amounts paid out in wages continued to in- 
crease and, as a result, the currency in circu- 
lation was also greater. The balance of es 
ments continued to be very favourable. ‘ The 
Owen Falls dam and power plant was 
formally opened by Her Majesty the Queen 
in April, 1954, and the transfer from 
thermal to hydro-electric generation has 
—— the Electricity Authority to reduce 
its tariff. 


As regards Tanganyika, certain adverse 
factors persisted but 1954 may be said to 
have been a year of better economic progress. 
Speaking generally, the produce seasons were 
not good and a further fall occurred in the 
price of sisal, although in recent months an 
improvement has resulted from overseas 
spinners replenishing their depleted stocks. 
On the other hand, the tea and cotton crops 
were records, it was a good year for coffee, 


and the sugar and tobacco crops were very 
satisfactory. 


Port and transport delays have been a 
handicap to producers and traders through- 
out the East African territories but recently 
conditions have improved. Some progress 
has been made in the provision of further 
deep water berths at Dar-es-Salaam and the 
first new berth is expected to be completed 
in the middle of 1955. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The good results of our operations which 
I am able to report to you this year would 
not be achieved were it not for the hard work 
and unremitting attention to duty of our 
Staff. The functions undertaken by a banker 
are constantly increasing and becoming more 
complicated and they require a variety of 
talent and experience. Operating as we do 
in rapidly developing countries, our man- 
power resources have at times been strained 
in the effort to maintain our expanding 
organisation at full efficiency. We have been 
able to achieve this only by the loyal manner 
in which our staffs have res to the 
calls made upon them. We are grateful to 
them all, senior and junior, men and women 
alike, and I take this opportunity to thank 
them, on your behalf, for the good service 
which they have rendered and which, I am 
sure, they will continue to render to the Bank 
and to its customers. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
resolutions increasing the authorised 
and amending the Articles of oo 
were approved. 
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THOMAS DE LA RUE 
AND COMPANY 


EXPANDING FORMICA SALES 


The fifty-eighth annual general meet; 
Thomas De La Rue and Company, Les 
was held on July 27th in London 


Mr B. C. Westall, CBE, MA (the Chai. 
man), presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: The financial position con- 
tinues to strengthen and shows a further 
improvement over the position reported lay 
year, The Current Assets of £3,451,97 
exceed Current Liabilities by £1,79],649 
Capital and Revenue Reserves, including the 
Undivided Profits, now exceed £2 million, 


There has been a substantial increase jg 
the Trading Surplus from £565,371 » 
£833,890. This year Taxation, including 
Profits Tax, reaches the high figure of 
£547,830 compared with £360,333 last year, 
The profit for the year, after taxation, his 
increased to £286,787, and your Board 
recommend a Final Dividend of 22 per cent, 
making 30 per cent for the year, 10 per cent 
more than last year. 


Commitments for Capital Expenditure no 
provided for are estimated at £250,000, 
Practically the whole of this sum wil! bk 
applied to the payment for additional plant’ 
for the manufacture of our FORMICA and 
DELARON products. This considerable sum 
will be provided out of the Company’ 
financial resources. In my opinion, however, 
it is possible that we may be reaching : 
point in the expansion of the sales of ou 
products when we may require further 
finance. 


Coming to the individual Divisions, the 
Security Printing had a better year than! 
expected when we met last. Although com- 
petition is keen and profit margins small 
nevertheless I think it is safe for me t 
forecast that the results of the current yeat 
will exceed those of the year under review. 


The Plastics Division had a very good 
year. There was a substantial increase 0 
the turnover, both at home and for export 
In spite of increases in certain costs, never 
theless owing to the substantial expansion o 
the sales of FORMICA, we were able 0 
announce a reduction in selling prices, and 
this, we hope, in turn will again swell the 
demand for this extraordinarily useful 
material, 


There has also been a satisfactory increas 
in the sale of DELARON Industrial 
Laminates. 


The results of the Gas Division last ye 
were scarcely affected by the restrictio 
placed on Hire Purchase which came m0 
effect just before the Financial Year tet 
minated. Since the. close of the year i 
full effect of this restriction has been felt 
with the result that we have had to reduct 
the staff at our Warwick factory. 


Some two years ago development W# 
undertaken with the object of producing #* 
and efficient oil-fired boilers. These 
now on the point of production, and I we 
that this oil — will go ae a 
compensati ¢ losses incur 
making of Gas Appliances in the past and 
in the year under review. 

In the Stationers Division there wa = 
improvement in the sale of playing a 
the pen side a good deal of al 
carried out in producing 2 new 
NOTO Pens which will be supp ed 

substantial advertising approprisit 

fear pen manufacturers had some (or 

that the ball point would age 
fountain pen has now, ! think, 
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GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR — MR H. C. TINGAY’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
the Company was held on July 28th at the 
Company's Offices, Mr H. C. Tingay, 
Chairman, presiding. Mr Tingay said: 


Since the Directors’ Report was circu- 
lated we have learned with the deepest 
sorrow of the death of our President, Sir 
Frank Newnes, whilst on a visit to Australia. 
Sir Frank was the only surviving son of 
George Newnes (the first Baronet)—founder 
of the Company. He joined the Company 
in 1899 at the age of twenty-three and had 
continued, up to the time of his death, as 
a Director. For many years he acted as 
Chairman, until he retired from that office 
two years ago as a consequence of advancing 
years. During the whole of his working 
lifetime Sir Frank devoted himself. whole- 
heartedly to the interests of the business. 
Warm hearted, generous and kindly, he had 
the gift of making friends and keeping them, 
In addition to his umstinted services to the 
Company he did much good work for the 
publishing industry in general and took a 
keen interest in its trade charities. He also 
will be gratefully remembered for his excel- 
lent work on behalf of hospitals over many 
years. Sir Frank’s passing will be mourned 
by a very wide circle of friends both in and 
outside the publishing world. 


The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s circulated statement. 


The past year has continued to show a 
vigorous and healthy trading position. On 
the revenue side mew records have been 
reached both with sales and advertisements, 
although, on the other hand, the additional 
income has been wholly, or almost wholly, 
offset by increased costs. 


The combined earnings of the Group 
amount to £1,527,668 as compared with 
£1,518,649 for the previous year. After 
deducting taxation of £618,614 as against 
£794,896 there remains a net profit of 


£909,054, an increase of approximatel 
£185,300. - 6 . 


PARENT COMPANY’S RESULTS 


The figures of the parent company, George 
Newnes, Ltd., show a substantial advance. 
The net profits, after deducting taxation and 
all other charges, amount to £549,044 as 
compared with last year’s figure of £468,050. 

¢ Directors recommend that a final divi- 
dend of 15 per cent be paid on the Ordinary 
Shares, making, with the interim dividend, 
8 per cent for the year. After allocations 
to Pension Funds and transferring £275,000 
to General Reserve there refnains a balance 


of £90,696 to go forward to next year’s 
accounts. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


al will be seen in the accompanying 
— the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
scioses a position of considerable strength. 
p ¢ combined cash resources of our several 
ee amount to no less than £1,378,230 
Theuaition to Tax Certificates of £736,650. 
Conti General Reserves ” and “ Reserves for 
in ees reach a total of £1,737,762, 
ss addition to which —“ Development 
a - stands at £839,143. As has been 
— Previously, the Development 
a, has been created to promote new 
ao in the publishing field; also to 
tee c ¢ Company readily to take advan- 
enn or acquiring established publishing 
= eerticn as and when they may become 
oun ble. In addition to such Reserves the 
= istributed 


profits i 
the sum of (368.976. the Group amounts 


THE PUBLICATIONS 


_ As has been said previously, the publica- 
tions owned and published by the Group 
show a wide diversification in appeal. Fifty- 
eight in all, twenty-two of them come within 
the general and specialist category, the other 
thirty-six Catering for a wide variety of 
iMterests in business and industry. 


_ The number and variety of the publica- 
tions preclude separate mention, but some 
of the more important might be referred to 
individually, 

WOMAN’S OWN, our colour-gravure 
weekly, continues to progress in sales and 
advertisement revenue, both of which 
establish new records. The sale today is 
well in excess of two-and-a-quarter millions 
a week. The full-colour printing facilities 
available to advertisers in WOMAN’S OWN 
are being used more and more, with the 
recognition of the powerful selling force of 
colour advertising at an economic cost. Also, 
with the advent of additional printing plant 
now available we are able to publish a certain 
number of eighty-page issues—a notable, and 
indeed record-breaking, achievement in the 
highly competitive field of women’s weekly 
papers. 


TIT-BITS fully maintains its popularity 
both with readers and advertisers notwith- 
standing considerable competition in the 
field of popular weeklies. The circulation 
continues above the million mark. 


Last year reference was made to launching 
a newcomer in our highly popular group of 
“ Practical” magazines—the PRACTICAL 
MOTORIST & MOTOR CYCLIST—a 
shilling monthly appealing to car and motor- 
cycle owners directly concerned with main- 
tenance and upkeep. The magazine was an 
instantaneous success and the current sale 
now exceeds 275,000 copies per issue. Follow- 
ing upon that success we are launching in 
September another magazine in the do-it- 
yourself field—the PRACTICAL HOUSE- 
HOLDER. As the title implies, this will be 
a magazine for the handyman, giving authori- 
tative information and guidance in carrying 
out the manifold jobs that beset the house- 
holder. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED 


The business of C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
our principal Sybsidiary in the general 
publishing field, has had a successful year. 
HOME NOTES continues to hold its long- 
established position as a favourite home 
weekly. SMALLHOLDER, the guide and 
counsellor for the small food grower and 
practical home gardener, performs its weekly 
service in a manner which earns the con- 
tinuing support béth of a large and loyal 
readership and advertisers. The popular 
fiction weeklies, published by Pearson’s, hold 
a conspicuous and satisfying position in the 
mass-appeal market. 


COUNTRY LIFE, LIMITED 


Country Life, Ltd., has enjoyed one of the 
most successful years in its long history. 
Although its publications COUNTRY LIFE, 
HOMES AND GARDENS, _ RIDING, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED and 


ANGLING, have had to bear heavily 
increased costs, they have to some extent 
been able to meet the higher outgoings by 
attracting a larger volume of business. 

COUNTRY LIFE and HOMES AND 
GARDENS have substantially increased 
their circulations, but the Company’s im- 


proved results are due in no smiall measure 
to another of its widely-spread activities— 
its book publishing business. The public, 
demand for the DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, which costs 
thirty guineas, and the first volumes of the 
new ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES and 
WILDFOWL OF THE WORLD series, 
both expensive productions, has been most 
encouraging, and has demonstrated that 
there is still a responsive market for products 
in which quality counts more than selling 
price. 

AMATEUR GARDENING, the leading 
gardening weekly, has once again moved for- 
ward to a new high record in circulation, 
the present figure being in excess of 230,000 
copies a week. 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED 


Temple Press also has had a satisfactory 
year. The industries with which its principal 
journals are associated have all shown in- 
creasing prosperity, which has been reflected 
in the journals. Nevertheless, increased costs 
of production have to a somewhat disturbing 
extent, offset the benefits derived from in- 
creased advertising revenue; and the con- 
tinuing advance in costs gives rise to difficult 
questions in seeking a solution. The all- 
important export sales of the journals 
continue to show a steady increase, and it is 
Temple Press policy constantly to build up 
overseas sales of all appropriate journals 
and books. 


One of the most satisfactory aspects during 
the past year has been the increasingly im- 
portant part played by the monthly journals. 
Temple Press monthlies in the newer fields, 
such as PLASTICS, THE OIL ENGINE 
AND GAS TURBINE and THE OVER- 
SEAS ENGINEER (purely an_ export 
journal), have steadily increased in both 
circulation and advertisement pages, 


THE NATIONAL TRADE PRESS LIMITED 


The National Trade Press has had another 
good year. Last September the Company 
launched a new  publication—BRITISH 
COMMUNICATIONS AND ELEC- 
TRONICS, which has been planned to dis- 
seminate information on the practical appli- 
cation of communications and electronic 
equipment to Government Departments, 
Transport Authorities, and manufacturing 
industry generally. The journal has been 
well supported by manufacturers of com- 
munications and electronic equipment and 
components, and it has secured a wide 
readership in the United Kingdom, and in 
more than eighty countries overseas. 


The many Trade Fairs in the Textile and 
Footwear industries organised by the pub- 
lications of the National Trade Press Group 
during the last twelve months have been: 
well attended and have earned praise from 
the industries represented. 


BOOK INTERESTS 


The book-publishing activities of the 
business, now a considerable and important 
sector, continue to expand. The Subscription 
Books Division, of which the marketing of 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPA:DIA forms 
part, progresses each year to still higher 
figures both in this country and overseas. 
Our Australian ‘Company, now in its sixth 
year, has also done well and continues to 
extend its scale of operations in new fields. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


NET PROFITS INCREASED 


GROWTH OF INTERESTS OUTSIDE BUILDING MATERIALS 


LORD BELPER ON EXTENSIVE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The British Plaster Board (Holdings) 
Limited was held on July 21st at Bath House, 
82 Piccadilly, London, W.1, The Right 
Honourable Lord Belper, DL (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is the Chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1955: From the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account you will see that the Trading 
Profit, together with income from associated 
companies, trade and other investments, 
totals £2,054,217, which is slightly higher 
than the comparable figure for last year. 
This result incorporates a full year’s profit 
from our new Canadian subsidiary, Western 
Gypsum Products Limited. 


Provisions for taxation still absorb a dis- 
propertionate amount of our profit, although 
this year there is a welcome reduction in 
UK taxation, mainly thréugh the cessation 
of the Excess Profits Levy, the reduction in 
the standard rate of UK tax, and the relief 
due to the Company in respect of the new 
Investment Allowances. The full benefit of 
the Investment Allowances has been 
to reserve. 


We have also brought back into profit 
£148,681 which is mainly made up of taxa- 
tion reserves no longer required, since it is 
now apparent that our provisions for Excess 
Profits Levy have been over-estimated. 


£150,892 has been placed to reserve in our 
subsidiary companies, including the tex 
benefit on Investment Allowances, as a step 
in the direction of procuring that their 
capital and reserves are brought more into 
line with the value of their capital assets. 
Your Directors have also appropriated 
£375,000 to the Parent Company’s eral 
Reserve. 


DIVIDENDS 


Your Directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 74 per cent, which, being 
at the same rate as the final dividend paid a 
year ago, and with the increased interim 
dividend of 5 per cent, makes a total for the 
year of 124 per cent compared with a total 
of 114 per cent paid last year: We feel that 
this modest increase in the total dividend 
for the year goes some way to compensate 
our stockholders for the progressive fall in 
the real value of the -return on the capital 
invested. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


At home, sales of gypsum rock and plaster 
have shown an increase and sales of plaster- 
board have been maintained, in spite of the 
interruptions to building generally, caused 
by the unusually bad weather. On the other 
hand, costs of coal, transport and wages 
have continued to rise, with the result that, 
notwithstanding further increases in 
efficiency, our profits in the products 
section of our business in the are appre- 
ciably lower than those of last year, and we 
have been obliged to increase our selling 


prices. Even so, it should be iated 
that.in this section of our trade, selling prices 
are up by only 90 per cent approxima 


& 


of commodities generally as shown by the 
official indices. 


The turnover of our roofing felt companies 
shows an increase on last year but, here 
again; profits are down. Price cutting 1s 
reaching a stage where it may endanger the 
structure of the industry. 


The profits earned by C. Davidson & Sons 
Limited and its subsidiary companies which 
form our Paper Group, have shown a sub- 
stantial improvement on those of last year, 
through a general expansion in its trade and 
the benefits of the capital expenditure pro- 
gramme which is being carried out. 


Our engineering .companies have _also 
shown improved results in spite of highly 
competitive trading conditions. 


Since my last statement to members, I 
have visited our associated company in South 
Africa and our subsidiary companies in 
Rhodesia and Canada, and I was glad to be 
able to see at first hand the progress made 
by these organisations and to discuss their 
problems with the Directors and staffs of 
each company. I should like to express my 
appreciation of all that was done to make 
my visits interesting and informative. I am 
sure that our Canadian company, which is 
our latest acquisition, and where we have 


planned an expansion programme, will be a 
most profitable investment. 


During the year, arrangements have been 
completed with an important company in 
Sweden to set up a plasterboard factory and 
plaster mill in that country, and a proportion 
of the capital of the new enterprise will be 
held within our Group. 


BALANCE SHEETS | 


As will be seen from the Parent Company 
Balance Sheet, the operating assets were 
transferred to our new wholly owned sub- 
sidiary—The British Plaster Board (Manu- 
facturing) Limited—on September 1, 1954, 
and this transaction is reflected in the in- 
crease in the value of shares held in sub- 
sidiary companies. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
that throughout the Group, almost £1 million 
has been spent during the year on additions 
to Fixed Assets and that there are capital 
commitments estimated at a further 
£697,000. Your Directors are fully aware of 
the need to keep the plants of the Group 
up to date and, where profitable, to extend 
the productive capacities. 

Owing to the increase, as a necessary 
policy, in the volume of stocks of raw 
materials and finished goods, and an increase 
in the debtors’ balances which reflects our 
increased activity, it was found necessary 


~ during the year to realise part of our holding 


of Government securities and these now 
stand in the Balance Sheet at £441,516. 


As I mentioned in my last report, we now 


hold all the issued capital of Western’ 


Gypsum Products Limited since, i 
years, its preference ital 30 "sashes 
(£92,138), which was held outside the 
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included in the of £675,998, 
nee figure of £ has also 


DIRECTORATE 


During the year, Mr H. N. Butler, who 
has been a Director of the Company since 
1951, accepted a full-time executive appoint. 
ment with the Company. Mr Butler’s wide 
experience of financial and commercial 
matters has already proved of great bensfit 
in the operation of our Group. 


PERSONNEL 


_ I am sure you will realise that the con- 
tinued prosperity of your Company is only 
secured through the loyal and zealous service 
- =) ~ employees in our penton and 

is opportunity to place o 
our thanks to them a e — 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the final dividend of 7} per cent, less 
tax, making a total of 12} per cent, less 
tax, for the year was approved. 


The retiring directors were re-elected and 
the remuneration of the auditors having been 


fixed, the proceedings terminated. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES 
OF MEXICO 


IMPROVED LEVEL OF METAL PRICES 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of San Francisco Mines of Mexico Limited 
was held on July 22nd in London. 

Mr C. E. Temperley, OBE, MC (the chair- 
man), presi and, in the course of his 
speech, said: gross value of metals sold 
by your Company in the year ended Septem- 
ber 30th last was £8,322,000. This was 
£1,690,000 more than the value in the 
previous year—a satisfactory increase. The 
net profit was £295,000, which is only slightly 
better than in the previous year. 

When I spoke last year I warned you that 
the Company was earning little profit at the 
level of metal prices then ruling. As it 
happened, metal prices improved soon after 
I made my Speech; the markets were firm 


_and we were able to turn to account in the 


remainder of the year a greater quantity of 
metal than we expected—and at a better 
price. In the upshot, our earnings were 8 
good deal larger than I dared to hope at the 
time of the Meeting; instead of next door 
to nothing they came out at some 2s. 6d. 
per Stock unit. 

Operations at the Mine were continuous 
throughout the year and underground 
development continues to give satisfying 
results ae 

In the year in which the Company earned 
£295,000 for its shareholders, Mexican Pro- 
duction Tax, Export Tax and Mercantile 
Tax, and Mexican and United Kingdom 
Income Taxes took no less than £2,261,000. 
This is really a fantastic tax situation. Clearly 
private enterprise will not be encouraged 
risk its money in trying to keep the Mexicaa 
Mining Tadtaley Give if shareholders in 4 
successful mine such as ours are to get out 
of the industry they have established a mere 
£295,000 while the Tax Authoritics—a 
nearly entirely the Mexican Tax Authorities 
in i et the colossal sum 
of 1,000. Let us hope the Mexican 
Government will do something to case the 
burden before it is too late. 


Since the end of the last financial yeah 
metal prices have risen further and i nothing 


untoward it looks as if our carnings 
this year be decidedly better than our 
earnings last year. 


iia dividend of 
Tyee Stock wait and bonus dividend of Is 
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NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR IN SPITE OF STRIKE 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER ON AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT 


The eighteenth Annual General Meeting 
of Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines 
Limited will be held at Nkana on 
Wednesday, August 17th. The following is 
from the Statement by the Chairman, Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer, which has_ been 
circulated with the Annual Report and 
Accounts. 

This has been a year of successful opera- 
tion marred only by the unfortunate strike of 
African workers which lasted for a period of 
seven weeks during the first quarter of 1955. 
The effects of the strike on the industry were 
mitigated to some degreé by the maintenance 
of production on a limited scale. This was 
made possible by the loyal support of all our 
European employees, and of certain Africans, 
who remained at work throughout the strike. 
The loss of copper production at this mine 
due to the strike is estimated at 16,250 short 
tons, and had the strike not occurred a new 
production record would have been estab- 
lished. 


After forgoing their wages for a period of 
seven weeks, the strikers returned to work at 
their old rates and conditions, having gained 
nothing at all by their very considerable 
sacrifices. Their claims were quite unrealistic 
and would never have been made by more 
experienced and responsible leaders. The 
companies had offered to submit the wage 
demand to arbitration but this offer had 
not been accepted by the African Union 
who chose instead to submit their mem- 
bers to the trials and losses of a 
protracted strike. 


RESPONSIBILITY THE KEYNOTE 


We have no quarrel with the existence of 
the Northern Rhodesia African Mineworkers’ 
Trade Union ; but in the light of past experi- 
ence, it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the African Trade Union leaders have 
yet to appreciate the full measure of the 
responsibility which is placed upon them 
by virtue of their office. The employ- 
ment of Africans in the Rhodesian 
copper mining industry involves serious 
problems with wide implications, over and 
beyond the domestic questions relating to 
wages and employment conditions on the 
Copperbelt. 


The companies have an overriding duty to 
maintain their wage structures—and their 
whole policy of employment—within the 
Federation’s long term economic and social 
framework. As large employers of African 
labour, we have obvious obligations to 
that section of our employees, and our 
recognition of this is shown by our 

ire to see the African advance in the 
copper mining industry ‘to more respon- 
sible positions, 

The keynote of African advancement is— 
4gain—responsibility ; this does not mean 
merely the acquisition of increased operative 
the? but embodies as a fundamental concept 

€ development of a sense of judgment and 
4 Measure of self-discipline. These are 
Mental attributes which are fot acquired 
overnight ; they come only after extensive 
and intensive experience, and so far as the 

rican is co must be achieved 


against an unfavourable background. Unlike 
European, the African is lacking in indus- 


trial tradition—his whole past is bound up 
with the soil—and whilst, therefore, I am 
convinced of the rightness of African advance- 
ment and I am certain that it will come about, 
I am equally certain that it will be a slow 
and evolutionary process. 


Recent events have in fact confirmed how 
difficult and delicate is this matter, African 
advancement has been the subject of discus- 
sion between our companies and those of the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust Group on the one 
hand and the European Mine Workers’ Union 
on the other, and these discussions have pro- 
ceeded with interruptions over the past two 
years. Now I regret to say they have broken 
down again. 


Nevertheless during all these talks and 
negotiations we have come to have a much 
better understanding of one another’s point 
of view, and in spite of all our disappoint- 
ments I remain confident that in due course, 
and with the co-operation of our European 
employees, a practical solution of this 
problem will be found. 


Official recognition was recently accorded 
by the companies to the Mines’ African 
Staff Association which was formed spon- 
taneously more than two years ago ; its main 
object, in terms of its constitution, is to 
advance the interests of African mine 
employees in supervisory or “staff” jobs. 

e companies consider that this Association 
fulfils a long outstanding need, and that this 
counterpart to the European Salaried Staff 
Association will prove to be of great benefit 
to the employees concerned, and, in par- 
ticular, that its recognition will improve in 
the long run the prospects for African 
advancement in the industry. 2 


COPPER PRICES 


I do not propose to indulge in any 
specific prophecies regarding the price of 
copper but, statistically, the position appears 
to be reasonably sound and the indica- 
tions are that it will continue thus well into 
the future. 

In January of this year your Company, 
jointly with Rhokana Corporation, publicly 
announced its decision to adhere to th 
London Metal Exchange price as the basis 
for its sales. This decision was taken after 
the closest study of suggested alternatives, 
and whilst I do not think it necessary to 
recapitulate at length the reasons given 
for that decision, I should like to 
reiterate that in my opinion the London 
Metal Exchange provides the best mechanism 
for determining prices in relation to supply 
and demand. 

It is well known that aluminium is 
becoming increasingly competitive with 
copper, but the price level at which this 
competition is effective varies tremendously 
according to the end use, and I cannot sub- 
scribe to the view that any arbitrary method 
of price fixing, introduced now, will affect 
the longer term position which will be 
determined by economic conditions. If the 
tempo of industrialisation throughout the 
world continues to be a vital economic 
factor, it does not seem unreasonable to 
assume that copper and aluminium will both 
be in considerable demand. 
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EXPANSION OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


In March of this year, the four producing 
copper mining companies announced their 
decision to establish a foundation to pro- 
mote technical education on the Copperbelt 
and to enlarge the scope of existing scholar- 
ship schemes. The growth of the Copper- 
belt towns has resulted in a demand for 
educational facilities, particularly of a tech- 
nical nature, on a scale which the Federal 
Government is, as yet, not in a position to 
meet, whilst the assured expansion of the 
industry foreshadows a greatly increased 
demand on technically trained manpower. I 
am very pleased that this latest expression 
of the copper companies’ faith in the future 
of the industry has been endorsed enthusi- 
astically by the European employee 
organisations. 


Copies of the annual report and accounts 
may be obtained from the head office, 
Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, or from the 
transfer offices at 44, Main Street, fohannes- 
burg, and 11, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


RANGALLA 
CONSOLIDATED 


RECORD RESULTS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Rangalla Consolidated Limited was held 
on July 21st in London, Mr Eric Davenport, 
ACA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Accounts for Season 1954 now pre- 
sented to you disclose a profit in the net figure 
of £87,562, as compared with £30,381. These 
results constitute a record in the history of 
the Company and are entirely due to the 
extraordinarily high price of Tea over 10 
months of the year under review. These 
high prices continued into the opening weeks 
of 1955, but as is now well known there has 
since been a disastrous fall in the Market 
with Teas changing hands at or below cost 
of production. 


The position in the trade is confused and 
it is impossible to forecast how long such 
conditions will obtain. Unless there is very 
marked improvement in the second half of 
1955 I cannot hold out bright prospects for 
the current season. 


Crop for the year was disappointing at 
1,345,621 Ib, showing a shortfall of approxi- 
mately 100,000 ib compared with 1953, due 
to unfavourable weather conditions which 
retarded the recovery of pruned areas. The 
estimate for 1955 has been maintained and 
crop prospects appear favourable, but much 
depends on weather. 


You are being asked to approve a 
Capitalisation Issue of one fully paid 
10s. Share for each Share presently 
held, which will restore the Capital written 
off in 1932. 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman said: 
Since the Report and Accounts and my 
statement were printed your Board have been 
approached by the authorised representatives 
in London of a Ceylonese citizen who has 
purchased over a period a very substantial 
holding in the Company’s Share Capital. We 
have been asked to appoint Mr G. W. S. 
Bagshawe to the Board to represent this 
holding. Your Board are of the opinion that 
this is a reasonable and proper request and 
that it should be acceded to. It is proposed 
therefore to co-opt Mr Bagshawe to the 
Board at our Board Meeting on August 18th. 


The report was adopted and the Board’s 
capitalisation, scrip sue and increase of 
capital proposals were approved. 
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BRITISH SUGAR CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


SIR ALAN SAUNDERS’S REVIEW 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
the British Sugar Corporation, Limited, was 
held on July 26th in London, Sir Alan 
Saunders, OBE, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year to March 31, 
1955 : 

I cannot this year repeat that the weather 
has been ideal for the industry. The 1954-5 
campaign was conducted under some of the 
most difficult weather conditions the industry 
has yet had to face, but the combinéd efforts 
of farmers, hauliers and factories avoided any 
serious frost damage to the crop. 

There has been a welcome trend in the 
postwar years towards earlier drilling, but in 
1954 this was reversed and very little of the 
crop was sown until the latter half of March. 
With the arrival of warmer conditions, how- 
ever, the operation was completed exception- 
ally rapidly. 

Rainfall during the growing period was 
high and this no doubt helped to minimise 
the effects of pest and disease, particularly 
in the case of virus yellows disease, the aphid 
vectors of which were largely immobilised. 
Although damage was somewhat greater than 
in the previous season, it is not thought to 
have had any significant effect upon the ulti- 
mate yield. 

Weather was most unfavourable duri 
almost the whole of the harvesting i 
Mechanical harvesters could not be operated 
to the fullest extent, and there was a re- 
sultant delay in beet deliveries to factories. 

A total of 4,520,645 tons of sugar beet 
was delivered, the fifth highest figure in the 
history of the Corporation. In view of the 
adverse conditions, I think you will agree 
that this is a notable achievement, particu- 
larly when I point out that only so recently 
as the 1946-7 season did we receive more 
than 4 million tons for the first time. I think 
this is a point of great interest. It means 
that an average crop for today would have 
constituted an all-time record only eight 
years ago. 


HIGHER YIELD 


The crop acreage was 416,771, grown by 
38,493 farmers, which represents an avera 
of 10.83 acres per grower. The average yie 
per acre was 10.85 tons, which compares with 
an average yield for the ten preceding seasons 
of 10.51 tons. In other words, despite the 
abnormal weather the yield was one-third of 
a ton above average. 

The continued wet weather resulted in a 
low average sugar content of- 15.67 per cent, 
which was 0.64 per cent lower than in the 






1.—Daily Average 2.—Factory Labour 3.—Coal Usage 
of beet sliced (man-minutes per ton of (Coal used per 100 tons of 
(tons) beet worked) beet worked) 
1944-5 1954-5 1944-5 1954-5 


previous season and the lowest juice purity 
for five years. Together with a lower aver- 
age root weight, this reduced the sugar per 
root figure to 91 grammes, compared with 
a record 110 grammes last year. Nevertheless, 
total sugar produced was 596,601 tons, of 
which 367,056 tons was white sugar. The 
amount of sugar beet pulp produced was 
279,226 tons. Molasses production amounted 
to 199,096 tons. 


I have referred on previous occasions to 
the valuable work performed by the Sugar 
Beet Research and Education Committee, in 
which we are financial partners with farmers 
and working partners with both farmers and 
the agricultural departments, as well as the 
scientists. The valuable work of this body 
over the years has yielded good dividends.in 
such spheres as cultivations, fertilisers, 
mechanisation, investigations into pests and 
diseases and many others. I should like to 
take this opportunity of expressing apprecia- 
tion of the harmonious and businesslike 
manner in which this work is conducted. 


The technical results at the factories were 
affected by enforced slow running in the first 
month of the campaign due to the very bad 
agricultural conditions. Nevertheless, the 
campaign average daily slice was 41,486 tons, 
a figure only exceeded in last year’s record 
campaign. The dirt tare of delivered beets 
for the whole season was the highest in the 
Corporation’s history, and this caused un- 
usual problems in wear and tear of plant. 


FACTORY IMPROVEMENT 


In my address of 1950 I announced a large- 
scale plan for the reconstruction and im- 
provement of our factories at a cost of 
between £9 and £10 million. I am glad to 
report that this programme has been success- 
fully completed at a total cost of £9,242,000, 
and the factory improvement and operational 
economies as a result of this work are pro- 
gressively accruing. 

The major plant additions (in this last 
year of the reconstruction were 
ten continuous diffusers installed in six fac- 
tories. These operated very satisfactorily 
and were the primary reason for the achieve- 
ment of a record low sugar loss in process. 


Turning now to our main product, we have 
maintained production of the finest. quality 
sugar and I should like to acknowledge with 
gratitude the pleasant relations which con- 
tinue with the sugar trade and the leading 
manufacturers of sugar-containing goods, 
who are our valued ~ustomers. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GROSVENOR: HOUSE 
(PARK LANE) 


SIR CHARLES TAYLOR ON 
‘ GROWING REPUTATION 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet. 
ing of Grosvenor House (Park Lane) Limited 
was held on July 28th at Grosvenor House 
Park Lane, London, Sir Charles Taylor, MA’ 
DL, MP (the Chairman), presiding z 

The following is an abridgment of his 
circulated. Statement: 


Profits for the year show a further increase. 
This is encouraging when it is remembered 
that the previous year’s results included the 
whole of the Coronation festivities. 


The end of food rationing benefited all the 
catering departments. Nowhere in the world 
is there better food or better cooking than in 
the fine British hotels, of which Grosvenor 
House is an outstanding example and one 
whose reputation continues to grow both 
at home and abroad. More and more 
are we benefiting from persona! recom- 
mendation, and there can be no better tribute 
than this. 


The cost of building, of alterations, and of 
new plant and machinery is very high and 
should, the Directors feel, be met out of 
profits available. During the year a new 
and larger Cocktail Bar has been created 
which is proving a success and a sound 
investment, A new ballroom air-conditioning 
plant is also being installed, which will make 
the ballroom as efficient and attractive as the 
finest in this or any country. For these and 
other planned special expenditures a new 
Account, “ Special Works in Public Rooms,” 
has been opened in the Balance Shect. 

The payment of Monopoly Value which is 
part of the annual cost of having a liquor 
licence, has been commuted. 


PARK STREET DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


In. order to make the development of the 
site known as 35 Park Street a satisfactory 


to run, has been cancelled and a new lease 
for 150 years negotiated on very satisfactory 
terms 


Partly to finance the Park Street develop- 
ment £300,000 of 5 per cent Unsecured 
Stock has been issued at par. It was arranged 
to call up only 10 per cent in the first instance 
and Company has the right to call up 
further instalments as and when needed. lt 
has been agreed that the Holders of the Stock 
may convert into Ordinary Shares at 4 
premium of 80 per cent in three years 
100 per cent within five years. 


with revenue earning capacity yout 
Gea, are satisfied that it is uneconomic 
to build and equip a first-class hotel today. 
Your Company can, however, add a numbet 
of hotel bedrooms without having ‘o prov 
additional basic services. We have, eT 
i ns to : 
contribution to the Hotel accommodation 
in London and to the traffic problems 
of Park Lane and Park Strect and, at the 
provide a fair return on the 


to 

In view- of the special expenditure 28 

development ee ae 
i of 10 per cent 

seams Set 1 ames 

to the same as last year. 

- ‘The Chairman paid a warm tribute to the 


management and staff. 
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F. H. LLOYD & COMPANY 


LARGER SALES TURNOVER 
RECORD NET PROFIT 
MR F, N. LLOYD’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting existing Ordinary share held. This does not 
of F. H. Lloyd & Company, Limited, was of itself mean that we shall pay out more 
held on July 22nd at the registered office, in dividend next year: our future dividends 
James Bridge Steel Works, near Wednesbury, must be decided in the light of the results 
Mr F. N. Lloyd, chairman and managing which we achieve. It will be necessary to 
director, presiding. increase the authorised capital of the com- 

The secretary (Mr E. Allison) read the Pay. To enable this issue to be made, a 
notice convening the meeting and the report resolution to increase the authorised capital 
of the auditors. to £1,760,000 will be moved at an extra- 


see te te ial i ordinary general meeting to be held imme- 
_The following 1s the chairman's statement diately following the annual general meeting. 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended April 2, 1955: It is of interest that since 1945 there has 


, been a growth of 272 per cent in our issued 

Ladies and gentlemen,—Our trading profits capital, and 509 per rh in the value of our 
for the last financial year were only slightly fixed assets. Although our dividend during 
lower than those for the previous year. tpi, period has increased from 8 per cent to 
Ahhough competition has increased, we have 


k aS de a 25 per cent, at no time has more than 
been able to work to capacity for the greater one-third of our profits been distributed, the 
part of the period under review. Profit 


; whole of the remainder having been put back 
margins have been lower, but this has been to finance the development and improvement 
largely offset by a further increase in sales of the business 
turnover. The marked improvement in ° 


available profits is due to the lower tax lia- . 
bilities, caused mainly by the disappearance WORKERS’ INCREASED EARNINGS 


of the EPL. The number of our employees has 

We have also benefited from investment increased from 1,600 to 2,800 and the extent 
allowances in respect of the capital expendi- to which our employees have participated in 
ture which we have undertaken. As the the benefits derived from the company’s 
present level of capital expenditure is development can, to some _ extent, be 
expected to continue, we have decided to measured by the fact that average earnings 
create an Investment Allowances Reserve per employee have advanced from approxi- 
which reflects in our accounts the extent of mately £6 10s. Od. to £11 10s. Od. per week 
the financial benefit which has accrued to us_ in respect of an average working week which 


under this heading. was 49 hours in 1945 and still remains at the 
same figure today. The fact that we are 
PROFIT AND DIVIDEND still having to work appreciably longer than 


the 44-hour week is a measure of the shortage 

Turning to the accounts, after providing Of available man-power, which has been the 
Wr depreciation, £158,846, and taxation, limiting factor on our production last year, 
£404,283, the net Profit for the group for the and is more acute today than ever before. 
year, as shown in the Consolidated Profit and Although we do not do any appreciable 
Loss Account, is £453,031. This again con- direct export trade, we are nevertheless 
stitutes a record, the previous best being extremely vulnerable to any recession in the 
£332,372 in 1954. During the year, interim output of engineering goods for the export 
dividends were paid of 2} per cent, less tax, markets. We therefore have to face the fact 
on the 5 per cent Cumulative Preference that our progress could be brought to a halt 
shares, and 5 per cent, less tax, on the if the effects of the industrial troubles which 
Ordinary shares, have recently beset this country were to 

The general reserves of the group are Persist to the point where they destroyed our 
incteased by an allocation of £301,368, from Customers’ ability to compete in the export 
eae, to 41,086,368, and the tax relief of markets. 

, or the group investment allowances 
has also been Seamed to capital reserves. CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
We now recommend the payment of final 
dividends of 24 per cent, less tax, on the 
Cumulative Preference shares, and 20 per 
cent, less tax, on the Ordinary shares, which, 
m total, will absorb £89,988. The balance 
on the Appropriation Account of the parent 
company to be carried forward to next year 
is £117,389, which, with the amount of 
£24,998 carried. forward in the subsidiary 


The total capital expenditure during the 
year was over £500,000, and the greater part 
of this sum was spent at our subsidiary com- 
panies, Lloyds (Burton) Limited and Parker 
Foundry (1929) Limited. Expenditure at 


electric melting and heat treatment plant to 
increase production of alloy _ owes an 
ani : ductile cast iron. At Parker Foundry (192 
the “aro makes a total carried forward for Limited, a complete new foundry has been 
(121 i bas £142,387, compered with built to increase our output of heavy castings. 
ae o The year’s results could not have been 
achieved without sustained effort by our staff 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES and works employees ane comes to —_ 
: well together to promote the progress of the 
Over a long period of years we have aoneuek 


reimvested a large proportion of our profits 4: 
in the busi The The report and accounts were adopted ; 
and capital game apie § 5 £2,460 646 for the proposed dividends were approved ; the 
group. This compare ral ee a retiring director, Mr M. C. Lloyd, was re- 
dinary ca ital f 000 ne aut ie elected and the directors were authorised to 
largel os coal igs rer fo FveS x the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
employed in th bu Becges a oe Agar, Bates, Neal & Co 
ed in i 9 . 
recognising this position y ‘conden At a subsequent extraordinary general 
£750,000 of reserves and issuing one miecting the board’s capital proposals were 


new fully paid Ordinary share for every approved. 


Lloyds (Burton) Limited has been mainly on. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
FREEHOLD & LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTIES 


BOARD’S PROGRESSIVE POLICY 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The London County Freehold & Leasehold 
Properties Limited was held on July 25th in 
London. 


Mr Thomas J. Cullen (Chairman and 
Managing Director) in the course of his 
speech said: 


Our gross rental income for the year was 
£2,339,560, being £45,534 more than last 
year. The net revenue was £297,940. 


Our properties are in an excellent state of 
repair. The increase in property outgoings 
was {£42,402 against an increase in rental 
income of £45,534. 


POTENTIAL NET REVENUE INCREASE 


The Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 1954, 
—_ into operation at the end of August 
st. 


After an enormous amount of work, the 
increased cost of services and repairs has 
been generally agreed. The amount actually 
receivable by agreements made under the 
terms of the Act is still substantially below 
the actual amount of the increased outgoings 
which we have incurred. Our rents, even if the 
whole of the increase in the cost of services 
and repairs were added, would still be low— 
indeed it would not be possible to build flats 
to let at such figures. Im consequence we 
have assets that should provide an increased 
net revenue in the future. We have invested 
over £1,900,000 in properties since March, 
1939. Of that sum £900,000 represents in- 
vestment of the annual provisions of the 
Leasehold Amortisation and Freehold Build- 
ings Replacement Funds, the balance of 
£1 million provides additional income. Of 
these investments about 50 per cent were in 
commercial properties and a _ substantial 
portion of the balance in rebuilding, or im- 
provements to, residential properties, The 
Commercial properties are yielding a higher 
rate than the residential properties and the 
net income from the investment of the 
£1 million is not less than some £80,000 per 
annum. 


Loan interest is now some £53,000 per 
annum less than it was in 1939; the only 
additional charge to be taken into account is 
the dividend on an issue made in September, 
1943, of £300,000 54 per cent Preference 
Stock. Therefore, a total of some £116,000, 
additional to prewar net income should be 
available for ordinary stockholders. That is 
equivalent to 44d. per 10s, Unit of ordinary 
stock, after allowing for profits tax attribut- 
able to dividends. Most of this has been 
earned for several years now but has had to 
be used in connection with rent controlled 
flats for maintaining the services and paying 
for the increased cost of repairs. 


Your Directors are glad to be able to 
recommend payment of a small increase in 
dividend for the past year and look forward 
to continued improvement in the net income 
available for distribution. 


In February last I visited Rhodesia and was 
offered a unique opportunity of managing 
two very fine properties in course of con- 
struction in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
with an option to purchase at the end of two 
years. I was most impressed by the pros- 
perity of the Federation and the possibility 
of suitable property investments. Material 
benefit should accrue from our interests 
there. 


The report was adopted and the total 
dividend of Is. 3d. per 10s, unit of Ordinary 
Stock was approved. 
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RUSTON & HORNSBY 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Ruston & Hornsby Limited was held on 
July 27th in London, Mr W. J. Ruston, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated comments on the report and accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1955: 


When I addressed you a year ago, I 
wound up with the forecast that although 
trading for the year now under review should 
be on a scale commensurate with production 
capacity, the rate of profit might be further 
reduced because of increased costs. What 
I said then is now justified by the results, 
because although I am able to report an in- 
crease of no less than 10 per cent in 
despatches of the Group the gross trading 
profit has fallen by £229,000. 


Relatively speaking, the fall is not sub- 
stantial, but when we consider that a con- 
siderable portion of the gross output has 
accrued as a result of the large amount of 
money expended on capital equipment, it is 
most disappointing to be unable to report 
any return on the investment. I attribute 
this failure and the fall in earnings largely 
to increased costs. Because of this we have 
had reluctantly to increase our prices and we 
have yet to see the extent to which our trade 
may be affected by this decision. 


DIVIDENDS 


The net profit of the Holding Company 
is £695,682. Of this £382,822 is taken to 
General Reserves, and £4,954 retained, leav- 
ing £307,906 for distribution amongst the 
shareholders of which £294,687 is required 
for the proposed dividend at the rate of 124 
per cent on the Ordinary Stock. 


Your directors are of opinion that the 
issued share capital of the company is dis- 
proportionate to the capital employed in 
the business. It is recommended ° that 
£1,900,000 of the Capital Reserve and 
£150,000 of the Plant Replacement Reserve 
should be appropriated for the purpose of 
paying up in full 2,050,000 Ordinary shares 
of £1 each for issue to the holders at the 
close of busingss.on July 8, 1955, of the 
Ordinary Stock in the proportion of one 
new Ordinary Share for £2 in Ordinary 
Stock held at such time. 


For some years past, direct and indirect 
exports of our main products have remained 
steady at approximately 85 per cent of our 
total production. This figure during the past 
twelve months has been steadily falling, and 
is now in the region of 70 per cent. This 
trend alone demonstrates the significance of 
foreign competition, particularly that of 
Germany, where although costs have indeed 
risen, they have done so to a much smaller 
degree than in the United Kingdom. In 
respect of our main products of oil engines 
we obtained little benefit from the prosperity 
and increased purchasing power at home. 
Bulk electricity supplies are becoming almost 
universal, and we are becoming more depen- 
dent upon exports to traditional markets 
which are often heavily protected by import 
duties. 


It is more than usually difficult to forecast 
the prospects for the current year. The 
Group Order Book although slightly down 
on last year, is still satisfactory, averaging 
ten months production at the present level 
of output. Any further increases in costs 
would necessitate further raising of prices, 
which in turn may well lead to a contraction 
of our order book. 


The report was adopted and the board’s 
capital proposals were approved. 


METAL CLOSURES 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 
TURNOVER 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Metal Closures Limited was held on July 
22nd at West Bromwich. 


Mr W. V. Esperson (the Chairman) 
presided, and in the course of his speech 
said : 

Our Consolidated Profit before taxation for 
the year is £306,986, which compares with 
a profit before taxation of £227,140 for 1953 
—an increase of £79,846, or 35.15 per cent. 
The net profit result is £130,712 which com- 
pares with £71,994 for the previous year. 
The abolition of the Excess Profits Levy, 
which last year amounted to £28,443, has 
substantially benefited us. 


The whole of the profit increase is due, 
firstly to a substantially increased turnover, 
and, secondly, to improved manufacturing 
methods. I am sure you will regard as 
extremely gratifying the fact that the Com- 
pany’s reputation has never been higher for 
quality of its productions and the services 
which we render to our customers. Our out- 
put of manufactured articles increased from 
the previous year by about 29 per cent and 
the increase in their invoice value was 
about 28 per cent. It is therefore evident 
that during the year under review our 
manufacturing resources were very fully 
employed 


During the year we made very satis- 
factory progress in our export markets— 
the total value of the exports was over 
100 per cent greater than for the previous 
year. 


Due principally to the profits which have 
been ploughed back into our business over the 
past years, the issued capital of our Company 
does not adequately represent ‘the actual 
amount of capital now employed in it. In 
order to correct this position, your directors 
determined to recommend that we should 
make an issue of scrip in the proportion of 
two new Ordinary Shares for every three 
now held. To accomplish this, we propose 
to capitalise the sum of £100,000. 


RISING COSTS 


I regret to say that, since the beginning 
of this year, there have been two increases 
in the price of our principal raw material, 
whilst there have also been increases in the 
rates of wages. I do not, however, deplore 
the latter development, since in our case it 
has been linked with increased production, 
but there appears to be no limit to the in- 
crease in the prices of raw materials. So far, 
we have not passed on any of these increases 
to our customers, and we intend to carry 
them ourselves as long as we reasonably can. 
As a matter of interest, I may state that over 
the past seven years our prices in respect of 
about 75 per cent of our output have been 
increased by only approximately 15 per cent, 
despite the fact that during that period the 
price of the aluminium sheet we use has been 
increased by 75 per cent and wages have 
risen by about 100 per cent. 


In regard to the future, our works are 
fully occupied, we have more orders on our 
books than we had at the time of the last 
annual meeting, and it is a t now, from 
results already achieved, t the financial 
accounts for the current year will at least 
show a state of affairs no less favourable than 
those we have under review. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the Board’s capitalisation proposals were 
approved. 
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HACKBRIDGE AND 
HEWITTIC ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


RECORD TRADING RESULTs 


The forty-ninth annual general meetin 
Hackbridge and Hewittic Electric Comguse 
Limited, was held on July 25th, in London 
Mr Anthony M,. Browne, Chairman and 
Managing Director, presided. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


After providing for all outgoings and taxa. 
tion, the net aie of the Group for last year 
amounts to £213,284 against £167,767 the 
previous year. This represents the highest 


result achieved by the Company in this 
respect. 


The net assets applicable to the Ordinary 
Share Capital based on Balance Sheet values 
amount to £1,288,788, that is £788,788 in 
excess of the issued Ordinary Capital of 
£500,000. In order to bring the latter more 
in line with the real capital employed, it is 
pro to issue 800,000 Ordinary Shares 
of five = each credited as fully paid, to 
be distributed in the proportion of two new 
shares for every five stock units of five 
shillings at present held. 

As at March 31st last Current Assets 
amounted to £2,026,064 and Current Liabili- 
ties to £555,758. This surplus of net current 
assets amounting to £1,470,306 is more than 
represented by stocks in hand and debtors 
which together amount to £1,904,823. 

During the past year the trading surplus 
of the Group amounts to £524,931, a 
increase of some £20,000. 


INCREASED MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


The increase in the trading surplus reflects 
the effect of the measures taken to improve 
designs and means of manufacture alluded 
to in the last report. The changes already 
made have been very considerable in their 
scope and yet much must still be done in the 
way of research and development in ordet 
to keep pace with the latest practices and 
likely trends. ~ 


Accordingly, it is proposed to issue 4 
further 000 Ordinary Shares of five 
shillings each, which will be offered to the 
existing Ordinary Stockholders in the propor 
tion of one new share for every ten 
units held. The price of issue will be 12s. 64 
per share. This additional moncy is wanted 
to finance the additional plant and factory 

Both at home and arereces the ae oe | 
supply continues to enjoy a high repu 
our Company is held in high esteem 
because of the ity of its products and the 

service given to its users. Work for the 
Sentral eek Authority and Ara 
Boards and for British Railways 
London Transport Executive continue [0 be 
the principal outlets at home for the Trans- 
former and Rectifier Divisions respective!) 
and it is hoped that the schemes of expansion 
of these Authorities will continue to offer 
scope for our products. 
ition every effort continues be 
hold other existing markets and [0 
markets both at home and over 
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COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE 
DES PETROLES 


(french Petroleum Company, Paris) 
GENERAL EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of the Com- 
pagnic Francaise des Pétroles was held in 
Paris on June 25th, with M. Victor de Metz 
in the chair, and the following is a summary 
of the report presented by the Board: 


The year 1954, a good year for the oil 
industry, was marked by a general expansion 
of the Company’s activities, 


The Company acquired a 6 per cent share 
in the International Consortium formed to 
market Persian oil once again. According to 
the agreements concluded with the Persian 
government, a rising output will be made 
available during the years 1955, 1956 and 
1957. In fact, during the last two months of 
1954, Persian exports of crude oil totalled 
450,000 tons, whilst the Abadan refinery pro- 
cessed a further 870,000 tons. 


A 334 per cent share was also secured in 
Abu Dhabi Marine Areas Limited and Dubai 
Marine Areas Limited, two companies set up 
in 1954 to purchase and-explore concessidns 
on the seabed outside territorial waters in 
the Persian Gulf. 


The total tonnage of crude oil received by 
the Company during the year amounted to 
9,312,828 metric tons, made up of 6,719,049 
tons from the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
2,593,779 tons from the Persian Gulf area, 
as against a total of 8,324,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. The Company also shared in 
the output of the Tripoli and Abadan 
refineries to the extent of 146,604 tons. 


Investments rose considerably during 1954, 
comprising a £420,375 share in the Iraq 
Petrocceum Company’s capital increase, and 
£1,110,600 in the new marketing organisation 


in Persia. 


The Compagnie Frangaise de Raffinage, an 
important subsidiary, processed 6,224,039 
tons in 1954; 3,200,599 tons were handled 
by the Raffinerie de Normandie, and 3,023,440 
tons by the Raffinerie de Provence. The 
former put a bitumen-processing and cut- 

plant into service in September, and 
the latter began operating an installation for 
the dispatch of liquid gas by sea in November. 

With the entry into service of the tanker 
Zubair, the -deadwei tonnage of the 
Compagnie Navale des Pétroles (another 
undertaking controlled by the Company) 
passed the 200,000-ton mark. Another large 
unit launched in 1954, the Biblos, was 
Practically ready for the sea by the end of 
the year. The expansi e further 
comprises three tankers due for delivery in 
1955, 1956 and 1957 respectively. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The boring at El Golea, conducted by the 
Pagnie Frangaise des Pétroles (Algérie) 
Was stopped at a depth of 8,600 feet, and a 
new borehole was sunk at Tamellaht, near 
Touggourt, which had reached 11,300 feet 
the end of the year. 


Further important gas reserves near Lacq 


were discovered during 1954, and a new pipe- 

line for natural gue bemeden Cap Bon and 
the city of Tunis was put into service. 

PROFITS AND CAPITAL 

Pm peal ital was raised further 

s. , ing the . Net 

Profits totalled -Frs, 6975 168 . nee it was 

Posed to declare a gross dividend of 


Ts. 600 per share of Frs. 5 
Cquivalent to 12 per mate + gpa ome 
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GEO. BASSETT & CO. 


SALES RECORDS SURPASSED 


The annual general meeting of Geo 
Bassett and Company Limited was held on 


July 28th in London, Mr D. Gordon Johnson 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement: 


_A year ago I referred to our record-break- 
ing achievements in the financial year 1953- 
54; when profits, production and sales all 
soared to new high levels. These record 
achievements were far surpassed during the 
year under review. Profit before tax was 
£795,135, an increase of 72 per cent over the 
previous year and the highest in the Com- 
pany’s history. 

We have now revised and expanded our 
profit-sharing scheme to embrace all our male 
staff at the factory with a minimum of one 
years service, together with certain senior 
members of our female staff. We have done 
this in order to give tangible expression to 
our conviction that modern industry is essen- 
tially a partnership. 


The record results for the year under 
review were due entirely to higher sales and 
increased productivity, which enabled us to 
absorb increases in wages and raw material 
costs without raising any of our selling prices. 


_ Although confectionery as a whole is now 
in a buyers’ market, your Company is still 
not quite able to meet the full demand for 
its main products, in spite of a 50 per cent 
increase in output during the year under 
review. 


Our exports again showed an increase over 
the year. 


The report was adopted. 


G.R.A. TRUST 


CONTINUED DISCRIMINATORY 
TAXATION 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of The Greyhound Racing Association 
Trust Limited was held on July 2lst in 

ndon. 2 

Mr Francis S. Gentle, CBE, Chairman, in 
the course of his speech referred to the taxes 
for the year totalling £1,672,000. 


This included £1,133,000 for the dis- 
criminatory 10 per cent Pool Betting Duty, 
levied only on Totalisators on greyhound 
racecourses, which had been imposed in 1948 
in a spirit of postwar emergency and with 
the promise that if it proved too drastic it 
would be mitigated. Representations to the 
Treasury are being furthered by an all-Party 
Committee of MP’s helping simply in the 
cause of common justice and Mr Gentle 
looked forward to the time when this tax 
would be alleviated. 

Potential competition from Television 
would be widened with commercial sponsor- 
ing but Mr Gentle believed all Sports would 
be given an indirect copyright in_ their 
spectacle: this would provide machinery 
which, with intelligent use, could prevent un- 
fair competition and be of the greatest value 
to all Sports and, in the long run, to Tele- 
vision itself. 

The Company’s Stadia are being kept in 
first class repair and improved where neces- 
sary: although costly, this is essential, in the 
Board’s view, for the maintenance of the 
Company’s business. 

The Accounts were adopted, the 15 per 
cent dividend and 5 per cent special bonus 
from profits of previous years were confirmed 
and the retiring Directors were re-elected. 


44! 
THE A.P.V. COMPANY 


GROUP TURNOVER EXCEEDS 
£5} MILLION 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 
The APV Company was held on July 27th 
in London, Dr R. J. S. Seligman, Ph.nat.D, 
FCGI, FInstMet, FIM (the Chairman), pre- 
siding. s 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: . 


The improved trading conditions to which 
I referred last year are evidenced by the 
Accounts now presented. The Consolidated 
Net Profit of the Group, before providing for 
Taxation and Staff Bonus, amounted to 
£359,538, an increase over the previous year 
of £139,431, of which £95,434 is attributable 
to the Parent Company. 


The provision for Taxation in the Group 
Accounts amounted to £169,600, and for 
Profit Sharing Staff Bonus £32,593. 


The Turnover for the Group in 1954 
amounted to a figure in excess of £5,700,000 


‘as compared with £4,200,000 for the previous 


year. 


The orders received by your Company in 
1954 were 77 per cent greater than in 1953, 
and export orders received in 1953 were more 
than doubled in 1954. 


With the exception of a small loss incurred 
by our Italian subsidiary, all your Subsidiary 
Companies worked profitably for the year 
under review. 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The Dairy Industry: The past year has 
seen a steady growth in your Company’s 
service to the Dairy Industry. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Dairy Industry abroad. 


The Brewing Industry: There have been 
increased sales by your Company to 
Breweries in almost every part of the world. 
In many cases the quality of your Company’s 
products has overcome some severe compe- 
tition in both price and delivery. 

The Food Industries: This Department 
achieved higher sales than in any previous 
year. 


The Chemical Industry: 1954 gave your 
Chemical Engineering Department 
largest order book recorded so far in any one 
year. Sales of the Company’s standard pro- 
ducts have increased and there is every 
prospect that this tendency will continue. 


Bulk Transport: Sales by your Transport 
Tank Department in 1954 have exceeded 
appreciably those of 1953. It is expected 
that in this respect the current year will be 
in line with 1954. 

General Engineering: This Department is 
almost exclusively concerned with meeting 
the needs of the Defence Departments. In- 
deed some 90 per cent of the orders received 
during 1954 were from Government Depart- 
ments or Government contractors. It is not 
anticipated that orders can equal those 
received in the past unless a marked change 
in world conditions takes place. 


The move of your factories is now all but 
complete. The final move of the offices, 
laboratory and research organisations should 
be completed before the end of this year. 
Already the benefit of centralisation at 
Crawley is seen in the form of better flow of 
materials and components, improved control 
and reduced handling costs, but much 
remains to be done and your Directors are 
confident that it will. 


I think it reasonable to assume that, for the 
Group, 1955 will be comparable with 1954. 

The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 10 per cent for the year was approved. 
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FODENS LIMITED 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Fodens Limited was held on July 27th at 
Elworth Works, Sandbach. Mr James Wild, 
the Chairman, said in his report: 


The accounts show that we have had a 
very satisfactory year. A high percentage of 
our production has been exported and we 
continue to receive a steady flow of orders 
from our overseas agents. We also have a 
full order book for the home market. We 
also are engaged on valuable Government 
contracts, 


Qur subsidiary: company, Fodens (South 
Africa) has continued to expand and has 
recently taken over larger premises in Johan- 
nesburg. 


We have recently opened a further service 
depot at Carlisle, and in the near future plan 
to open another at Glasgow. Plans are also 
afoot for a depot at Bristol, and for the exten- 
sion of the present facilities in Darlington. 

I know that it is of interest to many mem- 
bers to see how each £1 of our gross sales 


income has been applied, and the figures for 
this year are: 


ae 

Wages and Salaries.......sse0. 5 0} 

Materials and Services ......... 12 3} 

Servicing of Buildings, Plant and 

Rqulpenaet 6 ccs ccdvivates 94 

TERMI aks one 8% R Kacdea eee ll} 
Retained in the Business...... 7 

Dividend (net) ......cceccees ° 3} 
SO. f ivadgeavesecs fl 0 0 


I would like to thank all our employees 
for their share in the continuing prosperity 
of our Company. 


The report was adopted. 


HENDERSON’S 
TRANSVAAL ESTATES 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Henderson’s Transvaal Estates Limited was 
held on July 21st in London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: Dealing first with 
the company’s own accounts, the profits, after 
payment of tax, amounted to £48,961, as 
compared with £45,689. Profits before tax 
amounted to {£77,508 as compared with 
£73,276 last year. The consolidated net 
earnings amounted to £67,082. 


This company’s South African coal 
interests are held through its Subsidiary— 
Tweefontein United Collieries Limited. The 
results of that company for the year ended 
December 31, 1954, showed a profit on coal 
of approximately £142,000, as compared with 
£176,200 during the preceding year—a 
decrease of about £34,000. Dividends of 
10 per cent (the maximum) on the cumulative 
participating preference shares, and 10 per 
cent for the year on the Ordinary share capital 
were paid. As a result of prospecting, further 
reserves in both the No. 1 and No. 2 seams 
accessible from the Tweefontein West Shaft 
were proved, as well as a substantial area ‘of 
No 1 seam accessible from the Waterpan 
Shaft. The outstanding feature of 1954 is 
the fact that evidence has been obtained to 
justify a policy of expansion. 

Last year I informed shareholders that a 
large area of the mineral rights owned in the 
Bethal area by our Subsidiary—Mineral 
Holdings Limited—had been included in 
prospecting option agreements with subsi- 
diaries of two of the principal mining finance 
houses. Since then; an extensive programme 
of drilling for gold has. been in progress. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


W. J. BUSH AND 
COMPANY 


OVER-ALL TRADE INCREASE 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
W. J. Bush and Company, Limited, was held 
on July 27th in London, Mr Eric L. Bush, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1954: 


During the year under review there has 
been a satisfactory increase in our over-all 
trading and this could have produced a 
higher profit figure had it not been for more 
intensive competition, particularly in over- 
seas markets, which affected the margins at 
which we operated. The accounts show that 
we have maintained the satisfactory level of 
profit achieved in the previous year. 


In view of the enhanced cost of plant and 
equipment it is considered desirable to in- 
crease the reserve against this item by a 
further allocation to £120,000, bringing the 
total to £450,000. 


RESERVES INCREASED 


With the prevailing inflationary tendencies 
we have deemed it appropriate to increase 
the reserves against Contingencies and Stock 
in Trade by £80,000 and £50,000 respec- 
tively. In this connection it is to be observed 
that the value of stocks comprising manu- 
factured goods and raw materials located at 
the Company’s establishments throughout 
the world is over £24 million and with the 
addition to the reserve against this item pro- 
vided for in the Accounts there is a total 
provision of approximately 134 per cent. 


It will be noted that a reserve “ Additional 
provision against Overseas Debts £32,938” 
has been made. This arises as a result of 
operations associated with an overseas 
government and payment is overdue. Nego- 
tiations for a settlement are proceeding but 
it is considered prudent to make this pro- 
vision. 

Under our development programme the 
substantial amount of £234,967 has been ex- 
pended on Fixed Assets at home and abroad 
during the year under review. This figure 
includes further expenditure qn our new plant 
at Isando near Johannesburg. 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


Over the years since’its incorporation the 
growth of the Company’s business has been 
financed to a major extent out of profits, with 
the result that these have been reinvested in 
the business and substantial reserves created. 
As a consequence of our continued expan- 
sion requiring larger investment in stocks 
and plant, and the heavy incidence of taxa- 
tion, there is an increasing call on the Com- 
pany’s cash resources. The matter of the 
Company’s capital requirements is therefore 
a subject that is receiving the careful con- 
sideration of the Board. 


There is every reason for concern at the 
grave disturbance to industry caused by the 
recent Strikes which cannot but injure our 
National economy at a time when competi- 
tion is ready to take advantage of any weak- 
ness displayed by British exporters in their 
capacity to give delivery to overseas buyers, 


I am happy to be able to report that so 
far as this Company is concerned, we have 
been able to maintain production and by 
rapid and successful improvisation i 
the Railway Strike to keep our customers in 
the Home. market supplied. Unfortunately, 
the delays in shipments arising out of the 
Dock Strike present a problem outside our 
control and cause damage the extent of which 
is at present impossible to evaluate. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WILSON BROS., LIMITED 


(Gre.ting Card Publisher.) 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
Wilson Bros., Limited (Greeting Card 
Publishers), was held on July 26th, » in 
London. Mr Samuel Edward Wilson 
(Deputy Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s circulated statement: 


I am happy to announce that this year 
amarks the Golden Jubilee of this business, 


The profit for the year, before providing 
for taxation, fell from £176,933 to £163,647, 
but the profit, after taxation, rose from 
£64,817 to £74,745, due to the elimination 
of excess profits levy and the reduction ig 
the standard rate of income tax. Your 
Directors recommend a final dividend of 
324 per cent, making 50 per cent for the year 
on the capital as increased by last year’s 
bonus issue. 


It is again most gratifying for me to report 
a very substantial increase in volume of busi- 
ness, both in the home and overseas markets 
and an ever-growing demand for your 
Company’s publications. 

Trading for the first few months of the 
current year is very satisfactory, and your 
Board again looks forward with quiet confi- 
dence to another successful year. 


Your Directors are recommending that a 
sum of £13,350 be capitalised and applied 
in paying up in full 267,000 shares of 1s. 
each, which will be issued to Shareholders 
by way of bonus in the proportion of one 
new share for every ten shares held. 


The report was adopted and the Board’s 
capitalisation and scrip issue proposals were 
approved. 


TRUMAN HANBURY 
BUXTON & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEMAND FOR BOTTLED BEERS 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of this company was held on July 27th in 
London, Mr G. Dent, chairman, presiding 

The following is an extract from his citar 
lated statement: 


Since the date of my last review of the 
accounts, beer consumption has conti 
to decline over the country as a whole. In 
the case of your company, the fall in trad 
has been mainly in draught beers. Sales of 
bottled beers have been generally maintained. 
The demand for “ Ben Truman ” in particu 
lar continues to grow and sales of this beer 
show a further marked increase. 
Trubrown Ale, too, maintains its very 
reputation. 


Our free trade, especially in the London 
area, has continued to expand. On the — 
hand, there has been a general fall im -~ 
barrelage of public houses al! over 

tg before 

The trading profit of the group 
providing for Siamies at £1,002,435 shows . 
decrease of £83,088. This decrease © 
accounted for in part by the fall in output 5 
but is chiefly due to increased expenditure. 
The relaxation of building controls has e 
abled. much-needed work to be put in han 
which has been held up since the war. at 
directors recommend a final dividend - 
per cent, making 14 per cent for the year. 
general increase in beer consumption Caf” 
looked for until there is a substantial reduc 
tion in the excessive beer duty. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WALSALL CONDUITS 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


MR A. E. READ ON THE RECORD 
OUTPUT 


The Nineteenth Annual General Meeting 
of Walsall Conduits Limited was held on 
uly 22nd at Birmingham, Mr Albert E. 
ead, the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: I am pleased to ae 
another year of satisfactory progress. e 
group trading profit for the year ended 
December 31, 1954, before providing for taxa- 
tion, was £449,344, compared with £405,561 
for the year 1953. As you will see from the 
accounts, provision has this year been made 
for income tax (payable in 1956) on the profits 
of the year under review. 


After providing for all taxation (including 
income tax based on the current year’s 
profits), the final net profit of the group as 
shown in the consolidated profit and loss 


account for the year ended Decembe 
1954, was £215,241. —_ 


The reserves of the Group stand at 
£1 million and the directors ee cudinanale 
ing that £600,000 of these be capitalised. 


Our subsidiary company A. G. Hackney & 

. Ltd produced a trading coelie. of 
£38,663, and after providing for taxation 
based on the profits of the year there remains 
a net profit of £20,902 as compared with a 
loss for the year 1953. 


In my remarks last year I said that 
reorganisation im production methods had 
enabled us to abear’ additional production 
costs without any increase in selling prices 
of our own products, but there is a limit to 
what can be achieved in this direction. Pro- 
duction costs continue to rise and recently 
we have been obliged to make a moderate 
advance in our own selling prices. 


OUTPUT AND SALES 


Output for the year 1954 again reached 
record figures, being 15 per cent higher than 
in 1953, although the overall profit margin 


ate at oe eee 
exception $ © 
materials is now bly good, but the 


reasona 
general shortage of suitable labour is a handi- 
cap to. maximum production. 

During the year 1954 we acquired for cash 
the old-established business Eureka Con- 
duits and Fittings Company, and this has 
already resulted in a useful addition to our 
output. 

We have continued to expand our range 
of products, and it is our earnest endeavour 
to supply everything required for electric 
light and power installations from the smallest 
to the largest building in the country. 


All our employees, including those at the 
depots, have served the company well 
throughout the year, and their loyalty and 
efficient service have materially contributed to 
the results achieved. The directors wish to 
join me in expressing our thanks and appre- 
ciation to all concerned. 

The report was adopted. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


NUFFIELD RESEARCH UNIT 


Applications are invited from graduates and others with suitable qualifications and/or The 
experience, interested in social research, for temporary appointment as interviewers 
for a period of approximately three months as from September 1. The work will 


be undertaken ir the following areas: London and 


Middlesex, Leicestershire, 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND 

he Council of Victoria University College proposes shortly to LS a 
LECTURER IN COMPARATIVE SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION, a invites 
applications from suitably qualified persons for this post. 





Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire, West Riding of Yorkshire, Manchester, Sussex, 
Devon and Cornwall. Applicants must be prepared to travel locally; possession of 
a car would be an advantage. Payment wilt be made at the rate of £600 per annum 
and allowances for travel and subsistence. Applications, including particulars of age, 
sex, Qualifications and experience, should reach the Secretary, University of London 
Institute of Education, Malet Street, W.C.1, not later than ten days from the 
appearance of this advertisement. 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN HISTORY 
with special interests and qualifications in Medieval History. Salary scale £550 to 
£650 per annum with membership of the. F.S.8.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme.— 
Applications should be sent not later than August 8, 1955, to the Registrar. The 
ee, Maneneaie 13, from whom further particulars and forms of application 
may obtained. 


‘UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Applications are invited for the following posts in the Department of Economics :— 








Applicants must have suitable academic qualifications and previous research in 
the fields of the Lectureship would be an advantage. Knowledge of Social Administra- 
tion and services in Asian countries would be considered a recommendation. 
Experience in administration, if additional to suitable academic qualifications, would 
also be an advantage. 

The salary will be £911 7s. per annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to 
£1,061 7s. Thé initial salary will be determined according to the qualifications and 
experience of the appointee. (University salaries are at the present moment the 
subject of discussion between the University Grants Committee and the Government.) 

An allowance is Made towards travelling expenses. Duties to commence November 1, 
1955, or such other date as may be agreed upon by the College Council. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in New Zealand and London. 
is September 1, 1955. 

SSISTANT STATISTICIAN required in Lendon Office of leading Merchant and 

Agency House. Should have Honours degree in Statistics or Economics. Age 
under 30 preferred. The post holds interesti future possibilities for - a 
a Oo 





(i) Temporary Research Assistant to assist with research om the structure of property 


and property ownership in postwar Great Britain. 
di) Temporary Tutor. 


Salary for cach post will be between £400 and £500 per annum, according to 


qualifications and experience. 


appointments will be for one year in the first instance and may be renewed for 
@ second year. Applications should be sent by August 15, 1955, to the Registrar, 
University College, Singleton Park, Swansea, from whom further particulars may be 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited for a post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ECONOMICS 
to begin duties on October 1, 1955, or as soon thereafter as possible. Salary scale 
£550 x £50 to £650, with FSSU provision and family allowance.—Further particulars 


obtained. 








intelligent and adaptable man.—Write, giving li details and salary 
Box W 3029, Haddons, Salisbury Square, . B.C.4, 


ANAGING Director, Btitish, mid-forties, with over twenty years’ experience in 


the Shipping business, especially the operation of first-class liner Agencies, 


Conference work, Owners representation, dry cargo tramp and tanker chartering, 


Ship sale, ctc.; accustomed to visiting Principals and Clients in various countries at 
highest levels; valuable connections and experience in U.K., East, Far East, 

and U.S.A.; for private reasons desires change to position of widest scope 
responsibility in similar business at home or abroad but preferably in ee 
climate. Confidential inquiries, giving outline of possible terms, etc., t© Box 130. 


© FIRMS EXPANDING THEIR EXPORT TRADE.—Britisher (30) offers services. 
Positions held include Overseas Representative Major Industrial Group, Indepen- 
dent Overseas Agent collaborating Merchant Group, Assistant General 
Company. . Long periods residence UK, South America, Germany, France, 


be obtained from the Registrar, to whom applications (three copies) should be Spain. Multilingual. Excellent academic record, eRe Oxford “ First.”—Box 145. 
ENIOR EXPORT SALES EXECUTIVE, international experience commerce and 


sem by August 20, 1955. 
[MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED has a 


ment in London for an Assistant who will be engaged on Foreign Exchange 


vacancy in its Treasurer's travel. —Box 153. 


industry, fluent French, German, Spanish, secks appointment necessitating forcign 


work. Knowledge of «uch work and commercial banking procedure would be of 6 in BSc(ECON) DEGREE of London University is open to all, without University 


advantage. Applicants should be between 25 and 30 years of age. Commencing 
a ations should be addressed to Head 
iepeadls Regions Staff Department (G Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 


according to age and experience.—A 
Chemical House, Millbank, S.W 








the administrative and technical of management. 


At the commencement a broad and general training in all sections of the Board's 


SOUTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 


The South Western Gas Board require graduates interested in training for both yY Investors’ Chronicle. 


residence. {t is a valuable qualification for ambitious men and women “Wakes 
in accountancy, secretaryship, banking, finance, commerce, public services. 
Hall (est. 1894) provides postal tition of a high order for the three (in some ouscs 
two) examinations. at reasonable fees. More than 1.000 Wolsey Hall Students have 
ssed London BSc(Ecen) (Final) exams. since 1925.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, 
Ma. LLD. Director of Studies, Dept. P17 WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. 


OU WILL MAKE MORE MONEY in shares if you follow the advice of the 


advice to investors. 
C.2. 


Orzanisation will be given and the selected will not have to decide at the London, 


Outset in which sphere they may u 
and technica) qualifications. 


tely wish to specialise. They will also be 
sven encovragement and assistance in obtaining the necessary further professional 


For nearly 100 years this weekly has been giving sound 
Two issues free of charge from 30 Grocers’ 8 Court. 


EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 


. ; “ei uiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 
talery ant ald eens St explovment are good and an attractive progressive a le te 6 quotation | from Marley Euweddess  Licsieed. 
is an opportunity for young possessing initiative, personality and drive Dept. 99, Lenham, Maidstone, Kent. arrictsham 381. 


10 @pen up 
ne live and virile public service. 


men 
for themselves excellent prospects and to fit themselves for senior posts _ 








RCHITECT has seat available car leaving Valencia via Barcelona, August 27th, 


be nluests for interview, together with details supporting the application, should for Paris. Male passenger to share expenses.—Box 155. 
th. 





ne sent to South Western Gas Board, 9a Quiet Street, Ba 
Manvract URER of world-famous precision product 


chain stores ang My pe with head office in London area secks Marketing 
The man selected would be responsible 


neni with potential 


Promotion. 
eting und advertising policies 


planning and appraising the effectiveness of various 


a a Gtenorering (MACHINE ee oe the ro ee of taking notes, 
ts, ictation and verbatim reports. Of prospectus secretari: 

Ee ee nen oe aban call, write, or "phone Palantype College. 229-231. High Holborn, W.C.i. 

Telephone: HOLborn 9162. 


courses including 


us EMPIRE, 1922-1939 (some numbers missing). unbound, for sale. £10.— 


“-PRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT.” Pitman Home Study for all Management 
and Secretaria) Exeminations: also Hospital Administration. Personal tuition. 


.- The well id and superannuated and 
aes cellent Prospects. A iS aan 80-40. with recent practical Telephone London Central 4763. 
with me the admi of nationally advertised products. Some experience 
would Arket research techniques, product and export or home markets 
Box 4g, “*S'"#ble.— Apply. tating age present salary and experience, to Details of courses 


N opportunity ot anu 
A woman graduate oo ak rn oS 


Mg organisatio one it ad 
will hay ms. The successful will be trained as a copywriter a 


© excellent for rapid ncement. 
ae 20.25. Honours degree, concise, 


= before interview), personality 
be an asset.—write Beek to Box i42. 


‘ied accountants and from accountants 


cusiecss machine installations. interviews will be held in 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan - 
S os — £5.10s, 


: ling) 
: $21.50 oF £7,445. 
East Africa : £55, . 
E : 3S. 


a ang se tran: £6 
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Printed in Great Britain St. CLEMENTS 
at 22 Ryder” faeae St. James’s, 


good starting pay. for a young 


imaginative writing (this wifl be 
cultura) background and interests 


eran omnes of an international firm of accountants invites applications from 


— St, Kingsway. London, WC.2. Published y_ by Tue Economist 
ane rw, SHoasge on th issue: Inland 2d.: Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, July 30, 1955. 


Godalming, Surrey. 


of the world’s largest 


Pitman Correspondence College. 54, Pitman House. 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London University Degrees : 


qualifications are: Law Society: Bar: Accountancy; Banking; Secretarial: Civil Service; Commercial ; 


in accounting and 
London.—Box 126. 


israel : £6 
£4.15s. 3 R 
les: £6.15s. 


traq:: £6 


: 4 





New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


General Certificate of Education. etc. Also many non-examination courses in 
subjects.—Write today for and/or 
any) or subjects in which interested. to the Secretary (G 9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London. E.C.4 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Europe (except Poland) : 
ace Malta : £3.15s. 


a 
india & Ceylon : £6 


Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 

S. America and W. indies : £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. ; $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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